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SEELEY AND CO. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS.—No. 43. 
OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Canon 


Bexuam, D.D., F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 5 Repro- 
ductions in Colour, and many other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 
5s, net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

“An admirably complete history of the fine old medigval structure which 
perished in the Great Fire, and includes excellent reproductions of very rare 
and precious illustrations.”’—Black and White. 

“Fully supports the high character of the series......a book in every way 


worthy of its subject.’ "Spectator. 
PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 


STORIES OF CHARLEMAGNE AND THE TWELVE 
PEERS OF FRANCE. From the Old Romances. By the Rev. A. J. 
Cuvrca, Author of “Stories from Homer,” &. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour by G. Morrow. _5s. 

“4 charming volume......Professor Church has found the right language for 
these tales—simple yet elevated prose, eloquent of feeling and ringing with 
echoes of the words and thoughts of the poets and romauce writers who have 
handled the theme before.’—Spectator. 

“Charmingly told aud beautifully illustrated.”—Guardian, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF ETTIE, and other Tales. By 
Brows Linnet, Author of ‘‘ Widow Wiley.” With 16 Illustrations, 5s. 
“These stories are wholly unconventional; the figures in them are not-cut 
to the familiar patterns to which we are ‘so used. What a wonderful old 
woman, for instance, is the ‘Suarer.’......The illustrations are photographs, 
aud very good, tov."’—Speclator, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WIDOW WILEY, and Some other Old Folk. With 20 
Illustrations, mostly photographed from life by the Author, 5s. 
A literary and artistic pear! of great price.”’—Manchester Guardian. 
“A very clever collection of stories,’’—Country Life. 
NOW READY. 


THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the Days of Thomas 
Lord Fairfax. By Beatrnice MarsuHA.tL, Author of “Old Blackfriars,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations, 5s, 

“ Very interesting...... We cannot too strongly commend the book.” 
—Yorkshire Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


OLD BLACKFRIARS. In the Days of Van Dyck. A 
Story by Beatrice Mars#att. With Illustrations, 5s. 

“It is pleasant to find that Mrs. Marshall’s talent for writing charming 
historical tales descends to her daughter. Much careful study of the history 
of the reign has gone to make the delicate mosaic of the story, and the illus- 
trations are perfectly charming.”—Guardian. 

By C. J. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. 
ag ie of “Life at the Zoo,” &c, With 38 Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“From the first page to the last there is not a single sentence which the 
reader would not wrong himself by skipping.”—Standar 
“A delightful book......charmingly illustrated.”—County Gentleman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LIFE AT THE ZOO. Fifth Edition,6s.! ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life 
“A more mea ad sarin book we and Conversation. 6s. 
cannot imagiue.”—Spec be’ very > omega and instructive 
WILD ENGLAND OF “TO-DAY. | volume.”—Na 
Third Edition, 6s. NIGHTS WITH “AN OLD GUNNER. 
ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. 
Second Edition, és, us most delightful volume of essays.’, 
—Spec tator. 


“Indeed a delightful book.”—Times. 
Sketches in a Domestic 


TOM TUG AND OTHERS: 
Menagerie. By A. M. Dew-Suita, With Illustrations by E. M. Monsell, 
Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Dew-Smith can draw the character of a dog so surely and minutely 
that it interests us far more than the human characters in the mass of fiction 
to day.”—Manchester Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR GARDENER. 


With many Illustrations, Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
“To those who love a gardeu......we can recommend no more Put yet: S 
ld 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 


STORIES FROM HOMER. 5s. THE STORY OF THE SOTSSET. 5s, 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 5s. HELMET AND SPEAR 

sTO IES FROM Pas GREEK} HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND 
TRAGEDIANS. OMANCE, 

STORIES FROM THE GREEK| STORIES FROM LIVY. 5s. 
COMEDIANS. _5s. WITH THE KING AT OXFORD. 

STORIES OF THE EAST 5s. 

THE + bed OF THE. * PERSIAN | Lt A a CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. 


AR. RY OF THE Last DAYS 
THE STORY | OF THE ILIAD, 5s. | OF JERUSALEM. 3s. 6 


POPULAR EDITIONS. Eacw Sixpence Net. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. With| THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 
17 Illustrations. With 17 Illustrations. 





’"S PUBLICATIONS. 


MOSS SOSSSSSSSOOSHSOSSHOSS SS SOOHOSOOOOSD 


MEDIZVAL LONDON. By the Rev. Canon BEnnam, 
D.D., F.S.A., and CHartes Wetcu, F.S.A., Librarian to the Corporation 
of London. With 4 Plates printed in Colour, and many other Illustrations. 


Sewed, 5s. net; or cloth gilt, 7s. net. 
“5 scholarly survey of medieval London. The illustrations adorn greatly 


the volume.”—Acadeny. 


TITIAN: a Study of his Life and Work. By Craupr 
Puituirs. With 8 Copperplates and many other Illustrations, super-royal 


8vo, 9s. net. 
** Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated, and carefully indexed, the book is 


one which cannot but delight every true lover of art.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Srarxre GARDNER. 
With 16 Coloured Plans and many other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 


9s. net. 
** Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of beautiful illustra- 


tions.” —Birmningham Post, 


VELAZQUEZ: a Study of his Life and Art. By Sir 
WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery in Ireland. With § 
Plates and 60 other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 9s. net. 

“A really important contribution to critical study.” —Guardian, 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Lionet Cust. With 8 Plates 


and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
** Well and copiously illustrated.’’—Times. 


THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT, by P. G. Hamer- 
tox; and DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by 
LAURENCE Binyon. With 8 Plates & many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. ‘net, 


BOOKBINDING IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By 
oan ae FLeTcHER. 17 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, 
7s net 
“ Exquisite coloured plates.” —National Ooserver. 


THE NEW.FOREST AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


By C. J. Cornisn. With 8 Plates and many other IIlustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
** No previous writer has shown a truer ene tion of those characteristics 
in which lie the real charm of this beautiful district.” 


RAPHAEL: a Study of his Life and Work. By Junta 
Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Ady). With many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
** Full of information and richly illustrated.” —Guardian. 


CAMEOS. By Cyrm Davenport, F.S.A., Author of 
** Royal English Bookbindings,” &c. With 12 Illustrations in Colours and 
43 in Monochrome, cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
“One of the most valuable of the brilliant series of the Portfolio mono 
graphs.”—Liverpool Courier. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: First Series. Berlioz, 


Schumann, and Wagner. With an Essay on Music and Musical Criticism. 
By W. H. Hapow, M.A. With 5 Portraits. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
“ Written with striking thoughtfulness and breadth of view. A remarkable 
book.” —Athenzum, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: Second Series. Chopin, 
Dvorak, Brahms. With an Essay on Musical Form. With 4 Portraits, 


Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
“To be most heartily recommended to all who wish to attain the highest 


kind of enjoyment of the best music.”—Times. 


FOREST OUTLAWS; or, St. Hugh and the King. By 
the Rev. E. Gruurar. With 16 Iiustrations. Third Edition, 5s. 
“A thoroughly interesting and fascinating book, written with much ability 
and knowledge.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
WOLF’S HEAD: a Story of the Prince of Outlaws. 


With Iilustrations, 5s. 
“Filled with the lfe and colour of the greenwood...... it cannot fail to 


charm.”—Leeds Mercury. 
IN LINCOLN GREEN. With Mlus-| THE KING’S REEVE. With Illus- 


trations, 5s, trations, 5s. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS. A Book! THE OCEAN OF AIR. Meteorology 
on Astronomy for Beginners. By for Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. 
AGNES GIBERNE. With Ticctee } With Illustrations, 5s. 


tions. 25th Thousand, 5s. 
’ THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. 
THE, GREAT WORLD'S ious = Geology for Beginners. By AGNES 
Sevina Gave. With a Preface by | GIBERNE. With Illustrations, 
Prof. Boutcer, and 16 Illustra. | = 


tions, 5s. | AMONG THE STARS ; or, Wonderful 
THE igs a OF THE HILLS. By the | Things in the Sky. A Child’s 
H HUvTCcHINSON, — Book of Astronomy. By AGNES 








Tiustestions, 5s. GIBERNE. With Illustrations, 58. 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, AND 
JZETHER. Being a Course of Ciristmas Lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By J. A. Freminc, M.A., D.Sc. F.B.S. With 
numerous lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By Tseorpuitus G. Pixcaes, LL.D.. M.B.A.S. With 
several L[llustrations, large post 8vo, cloth beards, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, ITS ORIGIN & EVOLUTION. 
By Monsignore Ducuesne, Translated by M. L. McCuvre from the Third 
Edition of “Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 10s. Pin the press. 

This represents not only the Third Edition just published in Paris, but 
contains also some recent Notes of the Author added since the original was 
published. There is no Work dealing with the same subject to compare with 
it for scholarship and research. 


9 

TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST. Taken from the Four Gospels, with Notes and 
Explanatory Drawings by J. James Tissot. Notes Translated by 
Mrs. Argtuur Beit. The People’s Edition, royal 4to, cloth boards, 
£3 3s. net; morocco, £5 5s, net. 
This work contains over 500 Tllustrations, printed in many colours, forming 
one of the most attractive books ever published on the subject. The price 
has been reduced by one-half for 2 Lmited time. The Tract Committee, in 
view of the value universally attached to the [lustrations, have thought it 
«wise to give S.P.C.K. clients the opportunity of purchasing this work at a low 
price. The recent death of the artist lends a melancholy interest to this—his 
ife work. 
The Guardian says :—“ We wish that every clergyman could possess the book.” 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Egypt and Chaldza. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Professor Masrero. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Sarce. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map 
and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates, demy 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 24s.; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 

[This, the fourth of the English Editions of Les Origines, has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent researches 
in Egyptand Mesopotamia and submitted at the same time the theories founded 
on these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two succeeding 
volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which 
have ever appeared on the early History of Egypt and Mesopotamia. ] 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS (Egypt, Syria, 
and Assyria). By Professor Maspero. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
Sarce. Translated by M. L. McCiore. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, 
and over 400 Lilustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
boards, 25s.; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s, 

“The translation by M. L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Professor 
Maspero’s presentation of the new learning is at once eminently popular and 
attractive.”"—Times, 

‘The author has throughout attempted to reproduce for us the daily life of 
jhe various peoples of whom he treats, and in this he has succeeded ad- 
mirably.""—Academy. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850B.C. to 330 B.C. 
By Professor Maspero. Edited by the Rev. Professor Sayce. Translated 
by M. L. McCiure. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous 
lilustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s, ; half- 
morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

“Scholars, as well as unlearned seekers after unbiassed facts, owe M. 

Maspero and Mrs. McClure a deep debt of gratitude.’’—St. James's Gazette. 

‘* An interesting book, and one which will give the reader a good general 
view of a most eventful period in the history of the world."—Nature, 
“ For some time it must form the standard work upon the subject.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** The work is beautifully produced, and the hundreds of illustrations are in 
the highest style."—Daily Chronicle. 


SAINT BERIN, THE APOSTLE OF WESSEX. The 
History. Legends, and Traditions of the Beginning of the West Saxon 
“nae y 4 the Rev. Joun Epwarp Fiero, M.A. Small post 8vo, clotn 

ards, 3s. 6d, 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies tothe late Professor Huxley, 
F.R.S. By the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector 
of St. Michael's, Cornhill, Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 
delivered in St, Paul’s Cathedral. January, 1902. By the Rev. P. N. 
Waccett, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? An Examination of Some 
Difficulties preseuted by Unbelief. By the Rev. C. T. Ovenpey, D.D. 
Small post &vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. An Historical Sketch. 


By the Rev. H. W. Caxprnter, Cauon and Precentor of Salisbury. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. By the Rev. F. C. Woop- 
nousE, M.A., Author of “The Life of the Soul in the World.” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


VERSES. By Curistrna G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 
“Called to be Saints,” ‘‘ Time Flies,” and “The Face of the Deep.” Small 
post 8vo, priuted in Red and Black on Hond-made Paper, buckram, top 
edge gilt, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 5s.; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and other Christmas 
Sermons. By the late R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of St. Paul's, Crown Svo, on 
Hand-made Paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 2s. 6d.; imitation 
crushed morocco, 7s. 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN: ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. 
E. ConyBEARE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, [In the Press, 








London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


Mr. T. Fisher Unvwin’s Xmas Book 


GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE moTOR, 


MOTOR-CARS & THE APPLIQg. 


TION OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD VEH 
Rers Jengins, Mem.Inst.Mech.Enug. Wi ICLES, By 
saodium v0, cloth, 21s. net. - on Allustrations, 
“Informing and not too technical. Automobili , 
will gloat over it.’’—Outlook. usta, actual and Prospective, 


THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 


THE OLD BAILEY & NEWGATR. 


By Cuartes Gorpon. With about 100 I) i Be 
in Tint, demy 8vo, 21s, net. ustrations and a Frontispiecg 


“CHARMING PICTURES OF ITALY,” 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Countess 


SVELYN MarTINENGO CESARESCO. With Photo ispi. 
many other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, seit Frontisp ece and 


FASCINATING REMINISCENCES, 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOp. 


Mrs. CampBett Praep’s <Autobio, hy. i ; 
dewy 8vo, cloth, 16s. oe WS ay Illustrations, 
“THE MERBIEST BOOK OF THE SEASON,” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARI. 
CATURIST. By Harry Forniss. Profusely Mlustrated, Cheap Edition, 


lus. 6d, net. 
“STINGINGLY REALISTIC WAR PICTURES,” 


THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS, 3, 


James Mitye. With 12 Illustrations from War Sketches, 


Impression, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
EORGE W. E. BUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 


“FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE?” 


Notes on Social Changes. By Grorce W. E. Russeuy, A “ 
Onlooker’s Noto-Book” and ** Collections and Recollecticus.” “Croen Pc 
a 


Seen JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW BOOK, 
TALES ABOUT TEMP#RAMENTS 
By Joun Ouiver Hoses (Mrs. Craigie), Cloth gilt, 2s. 6a. net, 
THE COMING OF SONIA. By 
Mrs. HaMILToN SynGe, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“‘Stories—Luman in their pathos,”—Times, 


NEW NOVELS.—Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ BEST WORK, 

LOVE AND THE SOUL-HUNTERS. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S LAST NOVEL, : 


STRONGER THAN LOVE. ~~ 
STIRRING ADVENTURE, 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF JAMES SHEp- 
VINTON. 


“A FASCINATING ROMANCE,” SNe SOLES. 
IN CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. EMILY BICHINGS, 
GORKY’S MASTERPIECE. 
THREE OF THEM. 

A THRILLING ROMANCE. 
A LADY’S HONOUR. BASS BLAKE, 
“EQUAL TO THE BEST WORK OF MR, STANLEY WEYMAN.” 


FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 
MRS, CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, 
“THE GEORGE MOORE OF HOLLAND.” 


THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. F. VAN EEDEN, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TREASURE SEEKERS.” 
FIVE CHILDREN AND IT. By E. Nessir.  Profusely 
Illustrated, in handsome cloth cover, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
LLUSTRATED BY F. C. GOULD. 


I 
NEW FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO. By Kats 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER. A New Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 Illustrations by F. C.GouLp, Fcap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
A Graphic Aecount of the World’s Story from the Earliest Times to the 
Close of the 19th homer 
Fifty-six handsomely bound Volumes, written by Specialists and Professors, 
Now offered at little more than half-price. 
For a first payment of 8s. only, and sixteen subsequent monthly payments of 
10s., the whole library (56 Vols.) will be delivered to the subscriber, A beauti- 
fully lilustrated Prospectus will be sent tree on receipt of postcard, 
Cash pnice: £8 cloth; £15 half-morocco, 
Subscription price: £8 8s. cloth; £15 15s, half-morocco, 
“STORY OF THE NATIONS.”—-NEW VOLUME, é 
THE PAPAL MONARCHY: from Gregory the Great to 
Boniface VIII. (590-1303). By WiLL14M Barry, D.D. Profusely Illustrated, 
and with a Map, cloth, 5s. 
“A HUMAN DOCUMENT.” : ; 
MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER, Four Times Presideni 
of the South African Republic. Told by Himsetr. In 2 vols., with 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 32s. Also a Fine Edition, limited to 50 copies, on 
Japan Paper, numbered and signed. 
LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY.—NEW VOLUME. 

y 
A LITERARY HISTORY OF PERSIA. From the 
Earliest Times unti) Firdawsi. By Epwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.B. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, (Library of Literary History.) Demy 
8vo, 16s. 


Second 


MAXIM GORKY'’ 








Brighton; 129 NORTH STREET, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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BOOKS. 


—@————— 
A SQUADRON OF YEOMANRY IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


Tats diary of his own participation in a “sort of war” by a 

«kind of soldier ” ig a valuable contribution to the literature 

of the South African Campaign. It is an unpretending 

record of the daily duties of a squadron of Yeomanry in the 
field, told by a gentleman trooper; and though possessing 
distinct literary merits, it is chiefly interesting as a plain tale. 

The appendices, one of which gives a roster of all the men of 

the squadron, their private occupations and standing on enlist- 

ment, and their chequered fate in the campaign, and a second, 
which gives the camping-grounds and daily marches of the 
force, are more illuminating than the finest descriptive writing, 
in very fair samples of which, however, the writer does not 
fail us when occasion demands. The book is admirably illus- 
trated and got up, and we especially commend the Star Map of 
the Southern Cross to the General of Division who spent the 
whole of one night with his divisional cavalry in trying to 
surround a fixed star! 

The book itself is a drama without a plot, and its strong 
dramatic element consists in this very absence of plot. 

“So they hunted and they holloa’d, till the setting of the sun, 

An’ they’d nought to bring away at last when th’ huntin’ day 

was done. 

Then one unto the other said: ‘This huntin’ doesn’t pay ; 

But we’ve powler’d up an’ down a bit, an’ had a rattlin’ day, 

Look ye there!’” 

Such is the author’s suggestion for a preface; and the story 
of the “ powlering ” is excellent reading from start to finish, 
while the map at the end of the book, which shows how the five 
thousand miles of travelling were run up, eclipses the exploits 
of the commander of our childhood who with twenty thousand 
men marched up the hill and then marched down again. 
Mr. Corner very wisely avoids anything like a criticism of the 
strategy of the campaign as he saw it. If he had views on the 
military value of the meanderings in which he took part, he is 
a plain trooper, and will not express them. The intelligent 
reader will draw his own conclusions. But on all that con- 
cerns the treatment of the men of a unique force by the 
authorities, and especially on the relations of the officers to 
their men, he does not hesitate to express his opinion :— 

“Men came,” says Mr. Corner, “to the Imperial Yeomanry 
prepared to make great sacrifices, and to undergo hardships with- 
out murmur, but if the regular recruit was punished with whips, 
their chastisement was with scorpions. They offered to their 
country, in loyalty and good faith, life, energy, experience, 
money and time; and all this was accepted through incompetent, 
hide-bound officers in the worst possible faith. Fifteen months 
of active service only served to strengthen convictions I formed 
at this period (in Knightsbridge Barracks) of the wrongs and 
absurdities there perpetrated.” 

The officers and staff-sergeants of the Regular Army made no 
distinction between these and any ordinary recruits :— 

“They seemed to have an idea that their ancient rights as men 
of superior clay might be encroached upon. It would not do at 
any price to recognise the value or competence of this new 
amateur. ‘ We’ll teach the what it is to be regulars.’ ‘Take 
‘em out in the Park and give the a leather stretching.’ That 
was the officers’ attitude as expressed by the sergeant-instructors. 
The men were to be ‘licked into shape’ in the same old spirit- 
breaking, blackguard way. ‘In the British “Harmy,”’ says the 
sergeant-major, ‘ we tames lions, we does.’” 

We commend the chapters on the training at Knightsbridge 
Barracks and at Maitland Camp to the advocates for con- 
scription in England! 

In the Conference with the Colonial Premiers Mr. Brodrick, 
as the spokesman of the War Office, is reported as having said 
with reference to the Yeomanry, and in a Jesser degree to the 
Colonial troops, that “with the training they had received 
before they landed, there was a considerable number which no 
general would have had a right to pit against European troops 











* The Story of the 34th Company (Middlesex) Imperial Yeomanry. By William 
Corner. London; T. Fisher Unwin, [2ls, net.J 





without further training.” Mr. Corner is evidently of the 
opinion that the training provided for the Yeomanry by those 
whose duty it was to fit them for active service was positively 
harmful, and that they would have been better for having 
received none. In this view he is supported by the large 
majority of the thinking men who served in the first con- 
tingent. Mr. Sidney Peel, in a book* which errs if any- 
thing on the side of tolerance, is most emphatic on the 
point, and any ex-Yeoman whom one meets in private life will 
concur with more or less warmth. Let us quote Mr. Corner :— 

“The system upon which we acquired our so-called training, 
the disposition of our equipment, parts of our equipment and our 
drill, were so inappropriate, so lacking in common-sense, as rather 
to have been the means of inviting further disaster than of giving 
assistance to our forces in the field. 1t was only when most ot 
the infernal nonsense was shaken from our style, in the relentless 
and wholesome grip of necessity, that we became a useful body 
of men.” ‘ 

It is quite clear from the public utterances no less than by 
the official action of Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts with 
regard to the Yeomanry and Volunteers that they have quite 
overlooked the special character of these forces and the conse- 
quent need for a special training. They are resolved to push 
them as far as possible through the same mill as the Regular 
soldier, whose inferior imitations they desire them to be. 
Convinced as we are of the crucial misconception underlying 
this view, we call Mr. Corner’s book to the special notice of 
our readers. We rise from it more than ever convinced that the 
first inquiry that should have been made as a result of the war 
ought clearly to have been as to the comparative services in that 
war of the untrained as against the trained troops, with a view to 
establishing their strength and weakness, and thereby arriving 
at the proper course of training for each. That they should 
have had the same faults, which require to be eradicated by the 
same reform, is a contention so preposterous that we can 
hardly believe that “efficiency” is the primary object of 
reforms whose first effect will be to convert the Auxiliary 
Forces into bastard Regulars. And certainly our confidence 
in the Regular officer as a judge of the proper leading of 
Irregular troops sinks to vanishing point as we peruse these 
pages. It is an admitted fact that the weak spot of the first 
contingent of Yeomanry was its officers, and that those 
squadrons were the least efficient which were officered by 
ex-Regulars. An amazing proportion of the senior appoint- 
ments made from the Regular Army effected nothing in the 
field, and left for home months before their regiments. 
The references in this book to “a leisurely and luxurious 
battalion Staff, infrequent visitors to the firing line,” and 
to the rare appearance in the field of a distinguished 
officer who was so prominent in the home period, are; 
we tear, but too typical of the larger proportion of Yeo- 
manry battalions. The 34th Company was no _ excep- 
tion to the rule; even the dashing Dalbiac, who fell at 
Senekal, having stamped the company “with a measure of 
his own individuality, only too soon to leave them but the 
remembrance of an example of entire regardlessness of 
danger, of reckless daring and unconquerable gallantry,’ was 
utterly unfitted to command a force of men a good quarter of 
whom were his equals in social position and education at 
home :— 

‘He possessed that natural gift of intolerance that is character- 
istic of a certain type of English gentleman. His contempt for 
the amateur soldier amounted to an eccentricity. No one could 
speak with more gentleness if he were so minded, and certainly 
few could outdo him in freeness and fluency of explanation when 
he was angered. But what was pardonable in a man of his re- 
markable personality became an insufferable insolence in officers 
of inferior calibre when they presumed to follow his cue.” 

The Regular officer who was subsequently appointed to the 
command of the squadron, and proved so general a favourite, 
was trained in the Indian cavalry, where the traditions of the 
Service appear to be different. ‘“Considerate and calm, he 
seemed to have a theory that half-starved men could not do 
efficient work.” ‘He made it his habit to know every horse in 
the lines, and to value them accordingly.” In times of difli- 
culty he was here, there, and everywhere, and though a strict 
disciplinarian, upon occasion, when manual labour had to be 
done, took his coat off to it like the rest. ‘ His methods,” 
adds Mr. Corner, “were a relief to us all.” But the 
most popular figures in the book are those of the amateur 
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soldiers—the sergeant afterwards promoted to a commis- 
sion, “who had been playing at soldiering for twenty-one 
years, and now!”—or the corporal who was to meet a 
soldier’s death, “a young, healthy athlete of the best public- 
school type, hopeful and joyous, and sure that there was 
nothing very wrong with the world, if only you buck up, you 
know.” 

We have quoted sufficiently from the book to show that it 
is full of suggestion for those who are interested in the 
present position of the Yeomanry. We will only, in addition, 
call attention to the accounts of the disaster to Colonel 
Firman’s force of the second contingent on Christmas Day, 
1901, which are given in one of the appendices to the book. 
In view of the organised attempts to decry the military value 
of the second contingent, and of the accusations brought 
against this force in the Press, the private letters now printed 
do much to defend a disaster where the proportion of casual- 
ties was at any rate heavier than those suffered by any 
body of Regular troops who surrendered in South Africa. 
For the general reader the book is full of fighting incidents, 
relieved by excellent impressions of the country and the 
people. The broad outlines of the war are familiar to us all, 
but this record of fifteen months of obscure fighting will be a 
revelation to many, especially as regards the services rendered 
by a body of men who volunteered in an emergency. Of the 
one hundred and eighteen men of the company who sailed in 
February, 1900, but thirteen returned in July, 1901, “with 
the company.” Eleven had been killed, sixteen had died of 
disease, nineteen had’ been wounded, twenty-six invalided 
home. - Of the balance the larger proportion remained in 
the country in various capacities. These casualties, though 
higher than those in most other squadrons, are extremely 
typical, and in no case did the number who reached 
home “ with their company” exceed 40 per cent. of the original 
total. Had the first contingent been required, as was at one 
time intended, to remain till the actual conclusion of hostilities, 
it is easy to calculate the amount of cabin accommodation that 
would have been needed ! 

Finally, it is well to remind our readers that, in spite of 
Mr. Brodrick’s predilection for Regular troops for pitting 
against a European foe, the Highth Division was from start 
to finish supplied with no Regular cavalry, and its commander 
over and over again repeated that he required no better 
mounted troops than the three regiments of Imperial Yeo- 
manry which formed the eyes and ears and outposts of his 
army. The portraits of the fallen well illustrate the peculiar 
character of a remarkable corps, and go far to explain General 
Rundle’s contentment with his mounted troops. They also 
supply an eloquent, if somewhat pathetic, protest against the 
threatened Germanisation of our military system. 





A MISSIONARY STATESMAN.* 
JOHN MACKENZIE is described as a “statesman” by his 
biographer, and the title is no exaggeration of filial piety. 
There never was a man who deserved it better. If any one 
would see a practical exposition of how the statesman differs 
from the politician, let him compare Mackenzie’s career with 
that of the successful partisan who has made his way to either 
of the Front Benches in the House of Commons. John 
Mackenzie went out to South Africa in obedience to what he 
conceived to be an irresistible command to preach the Gospel 
to the heathen. While he pursued this object under difficulties 
and dangers of no common kind, he began to find—and it is 
evident that from the beginning he was prepared to find—that 
the spiritual and the secular cannot be absolutely divided. 
The missionary might decline to carry a rifle even when 
there was some righteous cause in urgent need of 
his help; but he could not decline to give his counsel 
when it was asked for. He could not but lift a 
voice of warning when he saw the authorities neglecting 
or misconceiving their duty; he could not but protest when 
he saw the people among whom he was working oppressed 
and robbed, whether by his own countrymen or by other white 
men. The calls to which he could not shut his ears became 
more frequent; the work which this sense of duty imposed 
became more laborious. In 1878, just twenty years after his 
oon cite eensies Sole. Aidaerass Sagan, fata] 








landing at Cape Town, he became what his son calls an “Uy 
paid Administrator.” He still carried on his missionary _ 

—he was tutor at the Kuruman College—anq cake 
laboured as hard as any man has ever done in this = 
And then for sess than a year he was a paid Commistion ‘ 
at a salary which only a political failure would ondaaat 
to accept. Any life more absolutely free from self-seekin- 
it is simply impossible to conceive. This is the kink 
man to whom the country should look for cleay political 
judgments. Pure in heart, he sees where truth and righteoy 
ness lie. That he should be set aside by professional 
politicians ; by the deliberately venal adventurer, always 
ready to charge others with venality, who chooses his a 
by the probabilities of advan t or wealth; or 4 

ry pro of ac cement or wealth; or by the more 
honest but more mischievous doctrinaire, is a national mis. 
fortune, and one from which we have suffered in every region 
of the Empire,—in South Africa more conspicuously, perhaps 
than elsewhere. Yet men such as John Mackenzie do not live 
in vain, He died, it is true, baffled and disappointed, but his 
convictions have a firmer hold on his countrymen to-day than 
they ever had before. The men who belittled and thwarted 
him are not a little discredited in the eyes of the nation, 
This record of his life and work will do much to complete go 
desirable a result. 

John Mackenzie's first experiences of missionary work were 
disastrous, but they served to bring out the clear-sightedness 
and courage of the man. An expedition to the Zambesi had 
been planned. It seems to have been pushed on with im. 
prudent haste. One of the party declared that “he would 
begin his journey at once and take his family with him” 
—imagine explorers with a train of women and children!~ 
“and this vigorous action of course determined the move. 
ments of the rest.” Happily Mackenzie was constrained by 
circumstances to stay behind. Nine of the party died between 
March 2nd and April 22nd. 

In the following year (1863) Mackenzie found himself at 
Shoshong, the chief town of the Bamangwato tribe, a place 
where he was to spend many years of his life, learn many 
useful lessons, and do much admirable work. One of his first 
experiences there was an attack on the place by the Matabele, 
We have the story told in a letter to the secretary of the 
Missionary Society at home. It was a notable day in South 
African history, for it checked the tide of Matabele conquest, 
The hero of it was certainly Khama, the eldest son of the then 
reigning chief Sekhome, who showed on that day a promise 
which he has more than fulfilled. There is a curious 
reminiscence of our own Alfred in the young chief warning 
his father, who was busy with divining the issue of the battle, 
that “he was taking up too much time with these things; 
that as for himself he wanted to fight and have done with it.” 
Fight he did, and to excellent purpose, though he narrowly 
escaped with his life, his men deserting him on the field of 
battle. It was to the Matabele themselves that Mackenzie 
made his next journey. In 1864 he returned to Shoshong, 
and here he spent twelve years, interrupted by a visit to his 
home, where, as his biographer puts it, he “speedily plunged into 
that strange form of recreation which the Christian world affords 
to its wearied missionaries, and which is known as deputation 
work.” During these twelve years he was thinking deeply on 
South African problems. He had large views of what England 
ought todo. He saw an irresistible movement of white men 
northwards. It was England’s opportunity and duty to 
regulate it, to make it work for the general good, to ensure 
that the Pax Britannica should follow hard upon its steps. 
Of course he had adverse influences to contend with. There 
was the adventurer element anxious to exploit the wealth 
of the country without hindrance from Imperial contrdl. 
Then there were the “Little England” doctrinaires, who 
were even then conspicuous advocates of the policy of 
cutting South Africa adrift. And there was the Dutch 
population, with its aspirations after an Empire of its 
own. It has been freely asserted by Radical politicians and 
journalists that these aspirations had no existence, but were 
the invention of politicians and adventurers who sought 
thereby to justify an unrighteous war. When the Boer 
delegates came to England to obtain some modification of 
the Pretoria Convention, Mackenzie wrote thus—it is worth 
while to quote the letter as it stands :— 

“It ig commonly supposed it is ‘freedom’ which the dest 
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want. I’ll tell you what it is. It is not self-govern- 
that they have had, and have. There has been no real 
mont; ence by England with their internal affairs since the Con- 
in ae It is not independence (like the Free State). But, in 
poe meet them, this might be given them, and Mr. Hudson 
peed 4 from the Transvaal, and Bechuanaland administered by 
colony and England. But what they want is the supreme 
as 14 al position in South Africa, to be the Empire State among 
etates, the highway into the interior, to have native policy of 
the Future, ete., ete., all in their hands.” 

qhis was written in 1883. It was the deliberate opinion of 
ne who had had every opportunity of seeing the truth, and 
yd was absolutely free of all personal and party self-seeking. 
It is difficult to suppose that there can be any one witha 
better right to speak. This superior authority will hardly 


be found among partisan leaders, or scribes who write as the 


Dutchmen 


mot dordre commands. 

The story of how Mackenzie struggled against hostile forces, 
against indifference in high places and interested opposition 
elsewhere, is painful to read. Yet there are compensations to 
pe observed. We have at least taken care that Khama and 
his people should not be swallowed up by English money- 
gekers or Dutch slaveholders. We have vindicated, though 
ata tremendous cost, the Imperial supremacy which it was 
the passion of Mackenzie's life to assert. He did not live to 
gee these things. He died less than a year before the out- 
break of the Boer War, “taken from the evil to come.” But 
he had fhe satisfaction of seeing that two men whom he 
trusted—Mr. Chamberlain and Alfred Milner—would have 
something to do with the course of events. Of the first he 
wrote:— There is no first-class statesman who has so identi- 
fed himself with my views as Mr. Chamberlain has done” ; 








of the second :—‘* The Governor has gone North saying every- 
where the same healthy sound things.” We must let his 
biographer, who has done his work admirably, give the 


summing-up :— 

“But he would be short-sighted indeed and ignorant of the 
Christian valuation of life and a life’s work, who would pronounce 
this varied career anything ‘less than nobly successful. There is 
another side. To have moulded the life of a whole tribe directly 
and through its great chief, as Mackenzie moulded the Bamang- 
wato; to have exercised the wide educational and spiritual 
influence over all Bechuanaland which he did from Kuruman; to 
have been the man who first forced Great Britain to face her God- 
given task of controlling the destinies of the entire region from 
the Cape to the Zambesi; to have set forth from platform and 
pulpit, in magazine and volume, in newspaper and blue-book, the 
true principles of British policy in relation to all the races of 
that vast region; to have gone back and done his best for 
one community, small though it was, in Hankey, while yet 
helping as he did to inspire the religious enthusiasm of the 
members of his own denomination throughout the country ; with all 
and through all these great tasks to have maintained his own 
inner life of fellowship with God, unhindered, unstained; and 
finally, under this influence to have ripened into a noble, beautiful 
character whom so many loved, and from whom so many lives 
received their purest impulses, their strongest faith—surely this 
deserves to have spoken over all its pages from first to last, even 
from the lips of man, that ‘kindly judgment’ which he hoped 
to hear (and hears, we trust) from the lips of his Master, ‘ Well 


done!’” is 





MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD.* 

For over three centuries the great Southern land has fasci- 
nated in turn such discoverers as Quiros, Torres, Tasman, 
Cook, and Flinders; such explorers as Grey, Torrens, Leichart, 
Wills, and Calvert; such observers (from the Nature side) as 
Banks, Cunningham, Gunther, and Darwin; and (from the 
social side) such as Charles Reade, Marcus Clarke, and Henry 
Kingsley. But is this witchery all with the outsiders? Has 
not the spell fallen on the children of the soil? The poems of 
Henry Kendall and Brunton Stephens and the novels of Mrs. 
Campbell Praed give a sufficiently convincing answer. And 
in this handsome volume of two hundred and seventy pages 
by the last-named writer this feeling for her native land runs 
into an absorbing passion, and with it there is the gift and 
faculty of adequate and acceptable expression. Any one who 
has ever ridden a mile in the eerie gum-forest will recognise 
the accuracy, and even the poetry; of the following picture :— 

“TI know nothing so strange in its way as to travel for days 
through endless gum-forest. Surely there never was a tree so 
weird asa very old gum, with its twisted trunk, the withes of 


grey moss which hang from its branches, and the queer protuber- 
ances upon its limbs in which wild bees hive. It was a great 








thing when we camped out if the black boys found and 
chopped down a ‘ sugar-bag’ so that we could season our damper 

with native honey. A white gum has spotted, scaly bark; from a 

red ‘iron-bark’ the gum oozes and drops like congealed blood. 

Then see the odd, expectant way in which the tree will slant 

along the side of a ridge, and the human look of its dead arms, 

when it is one that has been ‘rung’ or blasted by lightning. 

There is nothing pretty about a gum-tree. It seems to belong to 

antediluvian nature.” 

One of the author's early homes was on the banks of the 

Brisbane River, in the “forties,” when the city of the same 

name was yet to come. The “mansion” consisted of fou 

huts built round a garden. As the lands increased these 

isolated buildings were joined by covered ways. Each hut 

consisted of two fair-sized rooms, with several crammed into 

the verandah. But the glory of the estate was the plantation 

which spread down in front of the house to the sea. Here is 

Mrs. Praed’s description of her child playground :— 

“For pure joy nothing comes up to a cane-field. Perhaps a 

grown-up person might find it a little difficult to walk in, but for 

a child it is paradise. The reeds meet overhead and rustle in the 

wind, making a chattering that would only mean fairy stories if 

one only knew the language. The tassels hang from the cob- 

sheaths, pale pink, mauve, and tender green glistening as though 

they were spun glass. The millet, when it is young, looks like a 

strange flower; the shoots of sugar cane are most toothsome, and 
sweeter than store goodies. Better than to walk is to lie at full 

length between two rows of canes, which meet again over 
one’s body, and one can look up and see the tassels flirting with 

one another, and the sunbeams shooting arrows through the 
leaves which make flickering shadows till the whole baby wood 
seems alive.” 

Leaving now the surroundings of man for man himself, our 
author shows that the squatters of the early Australian days 
yere a brave, reckless set of men. Quick to love and as quick 
to hate, they were full of pluck and endurance, dauntless 
pefore danger, and ready for any emergency. Their adven- 
ures, escapes,- and carouses would have furnished rich 
material for an Australian Lever. The country north of 
Sydney was an unexplored land. Little by little men like 
Wentworth scaled the ranges of the Blue Mountains and 
pushed forward into the unknown region, the Government 
offering extensive grants of land to the successful pioneers. 
These latter took with them a following of ticket-of-leave men, 
and even convicts, whom the Government lent for a specified 
term :— 

“When the pioneer was about to start for a new country he 
would get his convicts together and talk to them after such a 
fashion as this: ‘ Lads, we are going into the interior. If any of 
you jib at the job, let me know like men, and I’ll turn you in and 
get others; but if you stick to me I’ll stick to you, and give you 
good rations and twenty pounds a year as long as you behave 
yourselves.’ Very few did jib at the job, some of them showed 
true hero stuff, and many a one got in this way his ticket-of-leave, 
and ultimately his freedom.” 

We know very well that sooner or later—in this case very 
soon—we are brought face to face with the aborigines of the 
country, and the inevitable struggle between the two races. 
Mrs. Praed does not conceal her liking for the blacks of 
Queensland, with whom she came in contact in her first home 
in Naraigin. “Oh, yes,” she says, “in the blacks’ camp, as 
in the squatters’ humpey, there are human affections and the 
common emotions which men and women and even beasts 
share. There, too, the gins mourn their mates, and the 
mothers their babies.” Her own nurse was a black native 
named Billabong Jenny, by whom the young white child was 
occasionally taken to the black children’s camp. This practice 
led to an early entanglement with a half-caste boy called 
Ringo. Matters became so serious that an elopement was 
planned. But on going into the laws of marriage it was 
discovered that Ringo, being a Cuppi, was bound to wed 
with a Dongai. The white girl, it seems, had the cooler 
head, for on being told that if the stealthy marriage took 
place both parties would be knocked on the head with a 
nulla-nulla and then eaten after a corroboree, she thought 
better of the matter, and broke off the engagement. But the 
young white Australian was determined to see a corroboree, 
and under Billabong’s guidance this is what she saw :— 

“ The black forms thread the flames, bending this way and that 
in rhythmic motion, and the maddened faces with distended eye- 
balls and glistening are the faces of demons. Now the chart 
becomes slow and mysterious, as if it were an invocation. There 
are three wild shouts, and four or five rude effigies of women, 
made of saplings and draped with red blankets, are dragged into 
the circus and stood upright. They are saluted with screams of 
horrible laughter, and the warriors, painted like skeletons, mock 
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round them. They are thrown down, stamped upon, and beaten 
with nulla-nullas, and at last hurled upon the central bonfire. 
The boomerangs clash louder, the saturnalia is fiercer. But I feel 
faint and sick, for Iam convinced a human sacrifice is about to 
be offered, and [ turn and flee.” 

The writer firmly believes that this fearful orgie was a 
pantomimic rehearsal of an attack on some white man’s 
station, and she deeply regrets that she did not muster 
courage and tell her parents of what she had seen the 
previous night in the camp of the blacks. As a matter of 
awful fact, this corroboree was the precursor of the fearful 
massacre known as the Hornet Bank tragedy, in which every 
white man, woman, boy, and child was murdered. From a 
captured black boy the whole story in ghastly detail was 
learnt, and of course a speedy and well-planned revenge 
decided on. The salient points of the reprisal are reproduced 
in a needlessly realistic piece of dramatised narrative ; but itis 
only fair tostate that all through the book the writer’s sympathies 
are strongly on the side of the aborigines, who were in nearly 
every case the sinned against rather than the sinning. Mrs. 
Praed rightly says that had the Government of Queensland 
stepped in from the first with just and stringent regulations, 
much bitter feeling, and consequent bloodshed, would have been 
spared. 

Just now, when Australian legislation is bearing hardly on 
the Melanesian Kanaka—eight thousand of them receiving 
notice to quit—it is refreshing to read Mrs. Praed’s 
testimony to their worth and usefulness :— 

“ Of all,” she writes, “ Peter was the nearest to our hearts. He 
loved us dearly, and gave us his trust with a simple, child-like 
faith which made us feel that it would be better for us were we 
to cheat the wide-awake white man of his honest wage, than to 
betray a Kanaka’s lightest confidence. Sympathy is to the 
Jslander as the breath of his nostrils, but abuse and blame 
stupefy and may even kill him, for he dies when life has ceased 
to be pleasurable. Once teach a Kanaka to do a thing, and he 
will never shirk the doing of it, whether his master be present or 
absent. Be kind to him and he will interest himself in all you 
care for, and help you to his utmost capability.” 

There are in the book many excellent word-portraits of 
various characters with whom our author became acquainted 
during her twenty-two years’ sojourn,—the German Baron, the 
French-Monseer Jacks, the stockman of Naraigin, to say 
nothing of Tombo, Ringo, and Salvation Jackey. But the 
neatest sketch of all is this cameo of the Dean and the gold- 
digger :— 

“The Dean inquired if it would be agreeable to hold a service. 

The community exchanged doubtful looks, and a red-faced shock- 
headed fellow stepped up not too graciously, ‘ Well, they wouldn’t 
say anything agen a prayer-meeting if the parson was to set on 
it, but they weren’t used to long-coated gentlemen, hadn’t seen 
one for ten years, didn’t know if there was a Bible among ’em, 
and on the whole—well, he thought they’d rather not if it was 
all equal.’” 
That is true to the life, as the present writer can testify. The 
service was held next evening, when in the best sense “all 
was equal,” and the whole township turned out for it, and 
praised the tact of the Dean on the first occasion, and his 
common-sense sermon on the second. 

We cannot lay down Mrs. Praed’s attractive, though 
gossipy, book without noting her observation on the blend- 
ing of the races on the great island-continent. Some distinct 
type is already perceivable. ‘One of the most interesting 
things,” says the author, “in the growth of a colony is the 
working of the race-leaven—Scotch, German, Irish, Saxon, 
with the intermingling of some stray representative of out- 
side nationalities—and to watch the formation of a new type, 
modified by climatic, physiological, and psychological condi- 
tions, upon which our great-grandchildren will be in a better 
position than we are to lay down theories. But all the same, 
even now, with only two or three generations to hase opinions 
upon, one can begin to trace the evoluting process.” 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
PALACES, ROYAL AND OTHER.* 
In beginning her description of Windsor Mrs. Tooley remarks 
that “it alone redeems the country from the opprobrium of 





* (1.) Royal Palaces and their Memories. By Sarah A. Tooley. London: 
HutchinsonandCo. |16s. net.|——(2.) Other Famous Homes of Great Britain and 
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having no Royal residence commensurate to the greatness 
the Empire over which the Monarch rules.” « Sica 


surate to the greatness of the Empire” means very much 
An architect who had that ideal before him would want a 
matchless genius and the command of boundless venlih, 
It may be readily allowed that Windsor alone approaches 
to the conception. Still, it may be pleaded in arrest 
of an unfavourable judgment on the other palaces that 
the Empire has outgrown them. Hampton Cout was 
a not inadequate residence for the Monarchy of the 
sixteenth and even of the two following centuries: and 
Buckingham Palace, though not rich in associations, and 
certainly not commanding in architecture, in the not un. 
important matter of commodiousness is worthy of its rank 
Still, it must be conceded that Windsor is not only first, but 
first without a second. Its historical interest is unmatched, 
It has been a Royal residence more than eight hundred years; 
every Monarch since the Conquest has dwelt in it, though the 
first two Georges saw very little of it, and many have made 
additions to it. Mrs. Tooley has traced this almost unbroken 
line of occupation with no little skill, compelled, indeed, by 
necessary limitation of space to be brief—a page for every 
decade is a scanty allowance—but giving her readers a clear 
and interesting narrative. Now and then she makes state. 
ments that might be criticised—we are afraid that St, 
George was not quite so respectable a person as she 
represents him—but the work, as a whole, is well 
done. So is the story of Hampton Court, the next to 
that of Windsor in importance and general picturesque. 
ness. But the Royal associations of this palace are com. 
paratively few and brief, and have not a little melancholy 
about them. Here it was that the one of Henry VIII’s 
Queens who may be recalled without any sinister memories 
was brought to an early death by the folly of her attendants. 
She still haunts the place, it is said, and has a companion 
vevenante in Catharine Howard. Kensington and St. James's 
(which, strangely enough, still gives its name to the “political” 
Court of Great Britain) we must pass over with this bare 
mention. 


Whatever may be said of the palaces of Great Britain, there 
can be but one opinion about its “famous homes.” This is 
the third series of articles in which some of these homes are 
described, and the editor of the Pall Mall Magazine, from 
which they are reprinted, tells us that they never fail to 
rouse a lively interest in the readers of the magazine. Of 
the twelve described in this volume, Dunvegan, the home of 
the Macleods of Skye since the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, stands by itself. Dunrobin may have been the possession 
of the Sutherland family for a longer time, but the castle of 
to-day is not that which was built by the far-away Ear] Robin. 
Dalkeith is old, but it cannot compete with Dunvegan. 
Among the English homes, St. Michael’s Mount must he 
allowed to hold the first place in historic interest as in pic- 
turesqueness. The view given in the frontispiece can hardly 
be matched, for it is as strange as it is beautiful. The other 
English homes are of a more familiar type. Perhaps the 
finest of them is Audley End. It has been greatly changed 
from the building erected by the first Earl of Suffolk between 
1603-1610. Sir John Vanbrugh worked a great deal of mis- 
chief, and successive owners imitated him only too faithfully. 
The western part still remains to show the original design. 
It bears a remarkable resemblance to Lord Suffolk’s other 
seat, Charlton Park, near Malmesbury. That one man should 
have built two such places, leaving, indeed, one of them 
unfinished, is certainly strange. The fact gives a fresh point to 
King James’s remark when he visited Lord Suffolk in 1610, 
that “the house was too large for a King, though it might do 
for a Lord Treasurer.” ‘Woollaton Hall, however, comes close 
to Audley End, if it does not surpass it. But here, too, the 
mischievous hand of the capricious owner has been at work. 
One of them called in that arch-destroyer, Wyatt, who, how- 
ever, did not do as much harm as he did elsewhere, at Salisbury 
Cathedral, for instance. Lady Middleton, who writes the 
description, expresses herself with remarkable energy about 
the wrongs that have been inflicted on the place and its 
possessions by the injustice of predecessors in title. The other 
mansions described are Castle Bromwich, Castle Howard, 





Clumber, Stoneleigh, and Stowe. 
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NEW TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE.* 

YaRIOUS attempts have been made to dispossess the Tales 

from Shakespeare : Designed for the Use of Young Persons, by 

‘Charles and Mary Lamb, from their place as the popular 
yersion of the Shakespeare stories. The book was published 
now nearly a century ago—it appeared in 1807—and that is a 
long time for a work of the kind to “ flourish,” if the phrase 
may be thus used. The great literary masterpieces have to 
he interpreted afresh for succeeding generations. And so 
much has been said about Shakespeare since 1807, so much 
has been done towards appreciating him better, that the time 
may well have come for a real success in this direction. It 
will be remembered that the more gifted member of the 
amb partnership, Charles, did but a small portion of 
the work, six only out of the total of twenty, these six 
being tragedies, and so, by reason of the simplicity of their 
plots, far easier to deal with than the comedies. Curiously 
enough, Charles's own attempt in this kind of writing, the 
Adventures of Ulysses, never achieved the popularity of the 
Tales from Shakespeare. The book is not forgotten, but its 
circulation has not anything like equalled that of the Tales, 
though these were largely the work of a far less skilful hand. 
Anyhow Mr. Sidney Lee, a quite unimpeachable authority, 
strongly commends this new venture, for which, indeed, Miss 
Macleod’s literary reputation will command at least a favour- 
able hearing. More it would be rash to predict. A brief 
inspection, however, will convince the reader that this new 
yendering has been very well done. Possibly the old and the 
new will “ divide the throne.” 

One point on which Mr. Sidney Lee insists in criticising 
Mary Lamb’s work is that she did not give the plots of the 
comedies in their fulness. It must be admitted that it is a 
serious defect to have Bottom and Company omitted from 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, and no appearance in As You 
Like It of the “melancholy Jaques” and that inimitable 
couple, Touchstone and Audrey. None of the plays has a 
better constructed plot than Twelfth Night. Shakespeare 
uses the element of the resemblance of twins, which may 
easily become farcical, if not tedious—so much one may see 
in the Comedy of Errors—with supreme skill. By help of it, 
to give one instance only, he gets out of the difficulty of the 
apparently hopeless passion of Olivia for the false Cesario. 
The fooling of Malvolio, the exposure of Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, the réle played so skilfully by Sir Toby, the duel 
between the two terrified combatants,—any one of these would 
have furnished a tolerable play in itself. Miss Macleod keeps 
the threads of the plot distinct with much skill, takes care 
to make every point, and does her work generally very 
well We may give as an instance her rendering of the 
exquisitely comic scene of Malvolio meditating aloud on his 
future greatness, with Sir Toby and Sir Andrew listening :— 

“‘Having been three months married to her, sitting in my 

state” he mused, gesticulating to himself, as if all he described 
were really taking place, ‘calling my oflicers about me, in my 
branched velvet gown, and telling them I knew my place as I 
wished them to know theirs, I would ask for my kinsman Toby. 
Seven of my people, with an obedient start, make for him; I frown 
the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or play with my— 
some rich jewel. Toby approaches, bows humbly to me.’ ‘Shall 
this fellow live?’ cried the exasperated real Toby in the box-tree. 
‘Textend my hand to him, thus quenching my familiar smile with 
anaustere regard of control——.’ ‘ And does not Toby give you a 
blow on the lips, then ?’ fumed the hearer—‘saying, “ Cousin Toby, 
my fortunes having cast me on your niece, give me the privilege 
of speech. You must amend your drinking habits. Besides, you 
waste the treasure of your time with a foolish knight.”’ ‘'That’s 
me,I warrant you,’ put in Sir Andrew. ‘One Sir Andrew A Sy 
knew it was I, for many call me fool,’ said Sir Andrew, quite 
pleased with his own penetration.” 
Twelfth Night, we may observe, occupies more than thirty- 
seven of Miss Macleod's pages; The Taming of the Shrew is 
very properly compressed into about half the space; while As 
You Like It stands, in respect of length, in a mean between 
the two. Hamlet, as one might expect, runs to fifty pages. 
Generally, the sense of proportion has been well observed. 

Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations add another charm to a 
very attractive book. Some of the single figures, in particular, 
are specially charming; the girl, for instance, who is looking 
into a box labelled “ Contents.” 








* The Shakespeare Story-Book. By Mary Macleod. With Introduction by 
Sidney Lee. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co. [6s.] 











Good Words. Edited by Donald Macleod, D.D. (Isbister and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)—The Sunday Magazine. (Same publishers. 7s.6d.)— 
Good Words is content with one serial, “A Daughter of the Sea,” 
by Amy Le Feuvre; among the short stories we see the names of 
Frank T. Bullen and Harold Bindloss, and of others who may be 
relied upon to give good work. In the department of “Litera- 
ture” there is a new departure in the shape of “Open Letters to 
Living Authors.” These are the results of competitions for prizes, 
and no little success seems to have been attained. There is 
evidently more power of competent criticism ready to be called 
for than some people are willing to allow. The Bishop of Ripon 
contributes a series of papers on the Epistle of St. James, in 
which the characteristics of that remarkable document aro 
pointed out with much insight; the observation, for instance, 
of Nature and of human nature. There are, as usual, in- 
structive papers on science. In the province of history there are 
eleven papers, one of them, appropriate enough for the year, 
on “The King’s Champion,” by the Rev. J. H. T. Perkins, 
who might have added some interesting particulars about the 
Dymoke family if he had consulted Canon Lodge’s book on 
Scrivelsby and its owners. The recent history of the Champion 
family has been remarkable, one notable incident being that the 
holder of the title some thirty years ago left all the gold cups to 
Queen Victoria, and that she, with characteristic good taste, gave 
them back to his successor. The volume contains various Corona- 
tion odes which have been already noticed in the Spectator. The 
Sunday Magazine always manages, we think, to fulfil its function 
with a nice discrimination of what is becoming. Among its varied 
contents we observe a paper which must have been one of the 
latest productions of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. It is a review 
of an abridged edition of Wesley’s Journal. Mr. Hughes did 
not, we imagine, contribute the very curious paragraph in 
which Dr. Anderson’s defence of the Book of Daniel is highly 
commended. Surely of all bizarre notions that of submitting such 
a question to a Judge and jury is the most bizarre. What a 
tribunal to decide on the essentiul question of Prophecy v. Pre- 
diction! Photography is, we see,a strong point of the Sunday 
Magazine. This volume contains a most interesting series of 
portraits, and there are, as usual, “ Curiosities of the Camera.” 
Another valuable item which we are glad to see repeated is 
“ Evenings with the Children.” Dr. Waugh, who used to furnish 
these papers in so admirable a way, is otherwise engaged for his 
young clients. ‘There is a good portrait of him on p. 186, 
with the significant statement in a note that the Society of which 
he is Director has in seventeen years rescued “ over scven hundred 
thousand children from cruelty and neglect.” 


The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S. %s. 6d.)—After looking through 
the Sunday at Home one cannot but be struck by the almost entire 
absence of articles of a secular nature, such as appear in other 
magazines of this description. We venture to think that a paper 
on wireless telegraphy, or some such subject of universal interest, 
could not but be of benefit to the readers, and would not seriously 
detract from the religious character of the magazine. Amongst 
the fiction is the serial story, “ Under Calvin’s Spell,” of which 
we have already spoken with praise. Fewer illustrations, of a better 
quality, would have been animprovement. The papers by, or about, 
famous clergymen of all sects are interesting and instructive. 
The Leisure Hour. (Same publishers. 7s.6d.)—Among those readers 
of the Leisure Hour to whom the miscellaneous papers are of interest 
there can be few who will not feel grateful to the editor for the 
admirable selection of articles of this description contained in the 
present volume. “The Coastwise Lights of England,” by Gertrude 
Bacon, contains much valuable matter concerning the Trinity 
House and its work which cannot fail to appeal to most English 
people, and it is illustrated by particularly good photographs. 
Among the historical papers we must mention the one on Philippine 
Welen, whose romantic story is very pleasant!y told by Mr. Algernon 
Ridgeway. The fiction cannot be said to be in any way above the 
average ; one feels that it does not come up to the standard main- 
tained in the rest of the magazine; but perhaps this is hardly to 
be expected. 








Sunday Reading for the Young. 
Co. 5s.)—There are good things in this annual volume, but they 
are not all shown to advantage. It wouid be better, we should 
think, not to have a serial story running through tke year into 
nearly fifty snippets. Generally there are too many things for 
the space. Of the illustrations, however, we may speak with un- 
mixed praise.——The Girl’s Own Paper appears, as usual, in its 
yearly volume as The Girl’s Own Annual (56 Paternoster Row, 8s.) 
1t is well suited, we should say, as far as we have been able to 
examine it, to its audience; nor, indeed, is this the first time 
that we have had the pleasure of commending it to the notice 
of our readers. It appears to combine with no common skill 
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the utile and the dulce. Might we venture, however, to suggest 
that the figures on p. 329, in “How a Girl Should Dress,” 
have preposterously small waists? A magazine of such 
standing should not condescend to fashion- plates. For 
the most part the illustrations are good. —— The Girl’s 
Realm Annual (S. H. Bousfield and Co. 8s.) appears 
under the same conditions. It is a periodical publication 
collected in a yearly volume. So much pains is taken with 
magazines in general, that we have seldom anything but praise 
to give, and praise is necessarily monotonous. It is only fair, 
however, to remark that the Girl’s Realm is specially good. The 
list of contributors is nothing less than remarkable, and the 
contents are worthy of the list. It is impossible to give an 
account of them, but we will mention one paper which seems 
likely to be particularly useful, “The Wasted Wealth of the 
Waysides,” by Phoebe Allen. It is surprising what good 
things are permitted to grow uselessly in our hedgerows, &c. 
The list of edible plants, whether for salads or as cooked 
vegetubles, that Miss Allen gives is a very large one. 

The Quiver, 1902. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The serial that 
runs through the greater part of this volume, Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
“Nebo the Nailer,” was noticed at length some time since in 
the Spectator. It is not without faults, but it raises this 
year’s volume above the average. Of “Another Man’s 
Money,” by “David Lyall,’ we have spoken elsewhere. 
But the Quiver does not depend exclusively, or even 
mainly, on its fiction. Its more serious matter is of unusual 
variety, and of a very considerable value. Of course it is im- 
possible to enumerate, or even to classify, what it contains. 
There is a really remarkable paper on the miracle of the Gadarene 
swine by Dr. Hugh Macmillan. The editor very prudently 
declines to endorse the views propounded in it. These one would 
shrink from propounding dogmatically, but they are suggestive. 
They have an aspect, not commonly presented, of the Apostles’ 
utterance, “The whole creation groaneth and travaileth to- 
gether in pain.” Inthe province of history, under the title of 
“Heroes of God,” we have a series of articles on some great 
testimonies to truth from the days of Decius down to the 
days of the Covenant. In social matters we have articles 
on “Overcrowding,” by Mr. D. L. Woolmer. It is well to 
bring these things before the notice of well-to-do readers 
as long as it is fully recognised that the problem is one of 
the greatest complexity and difficulty. Really cheap and roomy 
lodging in towns would do much to complete the ruin of the 
country. There are many other articles which we would gladly 
notice did space suffice. We must say a word on Dr. Preston’s 
article on “Zionism.” Is it contemplated to regard the whole 
region from the Euphrates to Egypt as the area of a future 
Jewish occupation? That means a very serious overturn. Then, 
again, is there not an understanding that the primary object 
of Zionism is the redemption of the Jewish people from 
oppressive conditions? ‘To remove them from countries where 
they have all rights of citizenship would be disastrous all 
round. We must doubt, finally, whether Dr. Preston’s view 
of the prophecies which he quotes is really tenable. 
Cassell’s Magazine. (Same publishers. 8s.)—We have noticed 
elsewhere, and on former occasions, sundry contents of this 
volume, as, for instance, Mr. Levett-Yeats’s excellent novel, 
“The Lord Protector.” This, and its companion magazine, the 
Saturday Journal (7s. 6d.), continue to maintain their traditional 
character. The first is on the higher literary plane; the other 
furnishes a specially plentiful store of good things, both serious 
and comic. Possibiy it is stronger in the comic element. But it 
would be difficult to find a greater bulk of readable matter at the 
price than is furnished in these two volumes, numbering, as they 
do, more than seventeen hundred pages between them. 

Four volumes of extracts from historical romances illustrative 
of English history from the Conquest to the reign of Victoria, 
one or more of which have already been noticed in these columns, 
may be mentioned together as now forming a complete whole. 
They are The King’s Story-book, The Queen’s Story-book, The 
Prince’s Story-book, and The Princess’s Story-book, all of them 
edited by Mr. Laurence Gomme (Constable and Co., 3s. 6d. 
each). The dates of the introductions are not given except 
in the third in the order given above, and this is September, 
1899. Mr. Gomme has chosen his matter with discretion, 
aud has been well helped by his illustrators. A similar 








volume is Stories of Early British Heroes, by C. Gasquoine 
Hartley (J. M. Dent and Co., 5s. net), except that the 
historical element recedes into the background and the romantic 
becomes prominent. ‘These stories are taken from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and Geoffrey began with the coming of Brutus, 
of the race of Aeneas. It is too much to say that “ prob- 








ably each story is partly true, partly made =» hogan 
imagination.” It would puzzle the most ingenious to “a 
the truth portion in‘the story of Brutus, of which the 

is not so much as a hint in any ancient authority, oe 
does not, however, matter much. The stories are good sone 
and sometimes, as when we come to King Leir and i 
daughters Regan, Gonorilla, and Cordeilla, touched bya madisieal 
hand, and not a little altered in the touching. Then, again if 
any one wants to enliven his Caesar, he may supplement it with 
the story of how Androgeus quarrelled with Cassibellanus—— 
Mediaeval Stories, by Professor Schick, translated from the 
Swedish by W. F. Harvey, M.A. (Sands and Co, 5s.), is a 
coliection made, as the title-page indicates, from Swedish sources 
Whether these ever touch upon actual history it would not i. 
easy to say. There are historical personages in them, Charles the 
Great, for instance, who, oddly enough, describes himself ag « Karl 
the Great, Emperor of that land which is called France.” After 
Charles we have Roland and other Paladins with him. These, we 
are told, were attacked by black men, so far have the Basques of 
the real story been changed by romance. Some of the stories are 
folk-lore, pure and simple. Professor Schiick has given us a good 
collection and Mr. W. Heath Robinson has illustrated them well, 


Logan the Mingo. By Edward S. Ellis. (W. and R. Chambers, 
8s. 6d.)—Mr. Ellis knows how to tell an Indian story as well as any 
man. This time he has taken a subject that borders upon history, 
Logan—he was a pure Indian by birth, notwithstanding his 
Scottish name—is a personage known to frontier history ; another 
of the dramatis personae is George Washington, though he does 
not play a prominent part. Of course we cannot but be reminded 
as we read of Fenimore Cooper. Logan is of the Chingachgook 
rather than the Uncas type, and therefore, we imagine, more like 
to the real Indian. Anyhow, this is an exciting story full of 
adventure. Mr. Ellis, severely faithful to facts, leaves us in g 
somewhat melancholy mood by telling the sad end of Logan’s 
career.——The Secret of the Everglades, by Bessie Marchant 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), is also an Indian story, but with a 
difference, for it is with the Seminoles of Florida that we are 
concerned. The interest is of another kind. It is not of wood. 
craft and strategy, of the fighting among trees and rocks, 
that we read; but if the incidents are somewhat tamer, they are 
not unexciting, and there is a strong domestic interest — 
With Kitchener in the Soudan, by G. A. Henty (same publishers, 
6s.), is another tale that comes close to the border of history. 
The romance of a private life is interwoven with the story of the 
vicissitudes of Anglo-Egyptian fortunes in the Soudan. Gregory 
Hartley’s lot is cast in the evil days; his son comes in for happier 
times. This story is in its main lines that with which we are all 
more or less familiar, and which we must all recall with pride, 
the conquest of the Soudan. Thus there is an abundance of 
detail with which Mr. Henty’s knowledge enabled him to amplify 
his narrative; and finally, there is a romantic close which will 
fully satisfy those who have followed the young hero’s career. 
A Little Captive Lad, by Beulah Marie Dix (Macmillan and 
Co., 6s.), takes us back to the days of the Commonwealth, The 
“Little Captive Lad” has a Puritan half-brother and a Cavalier 
friend. His relations to these two are described with much 
sympathy. The boy is a pathetic figure, not too heroic to be 
quite human. This is a good story of its kind. 

The Tiger and the Insect. By John Habberton. (W. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d.)—When we remind our readers that Mr. Habberton is the 
author of “ Helen’s Babies,” and further inform them that “Tiger” 
and “Insect” are nicknames for two children whom “ Nell,” the 
girl who tells the story, takes care of, they will know what to 
expect. We must own that we were a little tired of the “ Babies” 
before we had done with them. These quaint humours of childrer, 
and the stiil quainter lingo in which they express them, may 
possibly weary some readers. Others, on the contrary, cannot, it 
would seem, have too much of them. A Romance of the Nursery. 
By L. Allen Harker. (John Lane. 5s.)—There are some things 
in this story that have not much to do with the nursery. There 
is a lecture, for instance, on the way in which Scripture ought to 
be read,—not piecemeal, but in connected passages ; true enough, 
but hardly appropriate. Then the opening paragraph will scarcely 
fail to be puzzling to young readers. This is not astory. Itis 
rather a series of impressions, impressions grown more vivid as time 
has formulated them and lent them perspective, &c. Still, the story 
will, it is probable, be read with interest. Its central figure isa 
certain Fiametta, who is introduced into a family of children, and 
causes the disturbance which, at least in fiction, always follows 
such an introduction. Comrades All. By Florence Combe. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s.)—This is an amusing story of the fortunes 
and misfortunes of a family. We need not estimate the 
probabilities teo closely, as to whether, to take an instance, Bob 
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n should have engaged himself as an errand- 
poy toa chemist. He had run up a bill, it must be understood, 
ad was bent on working it off. Possibly this kind of thing makes 
it more amusing reading.——Lassie and Laddie. By Mary D. 
Brine. . (W. and R. Chambers. 2s. 6d.)—This is a Story, or, 
rather, we may say, a collection of sketches, for quite young 
yeaders.. The scene is laid on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
this gives a certain novelty to the story. But it must be under- 
stood that “Lassie” and “Laddie” are not the formidable 
American children of whom we sometimes hear as aping “ grown- 
ups” with only too much success, Things We Thought of. By 
Mary C.E. Wemyss. (Longmans and Co. 3s.6d.)—Here is another 
book for young children, and very cleverly done. The language 
in which the stories, not romantic at all, it must be understood, but 
of ordinary home doings, are told is excellent; and there are some 
humorous pictures, in colour, we may add, for colour is always a 
creat attraction for young eyes.——The Disappearance of Darius 
Drake, and other Short Stories. By Katherine E. Vernham. 
(National Society. - 1s. 6d.)—These eleven short stories are up to 
the average. We would rather have such melancholy tales as 
“The Child of the Minster” away. The young ones have their 
troubles soon enough.——Jimmy “Would I were a Boy!” By 
E. A. Gillie. (John F, Shaw and Co. 2s, 6d.)—It is not difficult 
to anticipate the course of a story where the heroine’s aspiration 
takes the form given in the title. But few readers will be pre- 
pared for the audacities on which Miss Jimmy ventures. It is an 
entertaining story, and has an excellent moral. 

Another Man’s Money. By DavidLyall. (R.T.S. 38s. 6d.)—This 
story is republished from the Quiver. Patrick Chisholm manages 
the estate of Tomnagarrich for his cousin Captain Drummond 
Chisholm is a shrewd mau of business; Drummond is somewhat 
easygoing, content, for the most part, to leave things in his 
factor’s hands, but now and then waking up to a sense of responsi- 
bility. Then there is a certain Moira McNeill, daughter of the 
doctor who looks after the health of the region, and both men love 
her. Finally, Captain Drummond goes out to join his regiment in 
South Africa, and disappears. We must not follow the story any 
further. It is skilfully constructed, and shows the power of 
character-drawing which we are accustomed to expect from 
“David Lyall.” He has a way of interesting us in the people 
whom he creates, and, what is more, of making us believe in them. 
The volume is completed by a shorter story, “The Pharisee.” Sir 
Richard Cardrew is hardly as convincing as “David Lyall’s” 
nersonages commonly are. It would be wrong to deny that such 
changes as that which is worked in Cardrew through the per- 
sonality of Duncan Haldane are impossible, but we are somehow 
disinclined to be convinced when we see them portrayed within the 
compass of a hundred pagesorso, In other respects, the story isa 
good one. The minister, Duncan Haldane, is a fine figure. The 
Bells of Portknockie, by the same author (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s.), is a collection of short stories, which are even better in quality 
than the volume mentioned above. They are very well told 
indeed. Perhaps “A Scotch Husband” is the best of them; but 
all are good. 


Twelve Types. By G. K. Chesterton. (Arthur L. Humphreys. 
8s. 6d.)—We cordially recommend as a gift-book from one sensible 
person with literary tastes to another of like mind the charming 
little volume called Twelve Types. Newspaper articles reprinted, 
the papers are short, terse, and effective. But these qualities do 
not in this case represent the superficial mind and thought that 
run most readily into effectiveness. Each study is full of depth 
and originality, and there is not a page of the book from which 
one is not tempted to quote a judgment of some man or mood. 
Mr. Chesterton has the gift of reading the type in the individual, 
but he does not confound the individual with the type. He is 
good at distinctions, as indeed he ought to be, for one of his best 
articles—that on Carlyle—is a tilt against the “ modern habit” in 
criticism “of what is vulgarly called ‘going the whole hog,’ ”— 
that is to say, the mania for “ making one’s philosophy, religion, 
politics, and temper all of one piece,” and “ seeking in all incidents 
for opportunities to assert and reassert some favourite mental 
attitude.” This craze Mr. Chesterton thinks is comparatively 
modern. The great men of the past were free from it. “Solomon 
and Horace, Petrarch and Shakespeare, were pessimists when they 
were melancholy, and optimists when they were happy. But the 
optimist of to-day seems obliged to prove that gout and unrequited 
love make him dance with joy, and the pessimist of to-day to prove 
that sunshine and a good supper convulse him with inconsolable 
anguish.” Very delightful and refreshing, because so entirely off 
the common lines of critical writing, is the chapter on Charles IL., 
of whom it is said paradoxically “that he has scarcely a moral 
virtue to his name, and yet he attracts us morally”; the reason 
being that the Restoration reaction, and Charles II. as its hero, 
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represent “a revolt of all the chaotic and unclassed parts of 
human nature, the-parts that are left over, and will always. be 
left over, by. every rationalistic system of life.” . Puritanism was 
a rationalistic system of life, and it left out “politeness”; but 
“ politeness” came back with the Restoration. Of politeness Mr. 
Chesterton says enchantingly that it has “about it something 
mystical ; like religion, it is everywhere understood and nowhere 
defined.” But Puritanism, being fanatical, did not understand it. 
“Charles is not entirely to be despised, because as the type of 
this movement [the Restoration] he let himself float upon this 
new tide -of. politeness. ..... Unlike George IV., he .was:a 
gentleman, and a gentleman is a man who obeys strange statutes, 
not to be found in any moral text-book, and practises strange 
virtues nameless from the beginning of the world.” Even about 
Charlotte Bronté, even about Tolstoy, even about Sir Walter 
Scott, Mr. Chesterton finds things to say that are new, true, and 
striking.. But we have no more space for quotation. 


New England and its Neighbours. Written and Illustrated by 
Clifton Johnson. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—This is a ‘very 
pleasant and instructive volume. It takes us through the country 
and among the people British readers know best as they are 
described in the stories of Miss Mary Wilkins, and introduces us 
to workshops and logging-camps, white mountains in winter snow 
and forests in course of clearing. The illustrations are exceed- 
ingly pretty and most generously numerous. Some of them, it 
must be said, would do very well for pictures of rustic life in old 
England, but we like them none the less for that. Others 
bring vividly before us the greater boldness and magnificence of 
American scenery. On the whole, the volume attracts us more 
as a picture-book than as a reading-book. . The letterpress: is just 
a little inclined here and there to descend into twaddle or to 
meander into tediousness. But there are good things in it; and 
some of the agricultural industries described are strange. to 
English experience, and ‘therefore justify elaborate detail. Such 
is the cranberry growing and picking in the Cape Cod country. 

In Search of the Wallypug. By G. E. Farrow. With Ilustra- 
tions by Alan Wright. (C. Arthur Pearson. 5s.)—Of this con- 
tinuation of the Wallypug theme we do not know how we'can 
give a better or more succinct account than that kindly furnished 
by the publishers on a slip within the book :—* Mr. Farrow has 
returned to his old love, and again leads us through the wonder- 
ful paths of Wallypugland. Our old friend, the preposterous 
Dodo, is again with us, as amusing and conceited as ever, 
together with many new characters, wonderful and weird, fairy 
and gnome, furred and feathered.” The vein is as sprightly as 
before, and the abundant illustrations are innocently grotesque. 

British Soldiers in the Field. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. (George 
Allen. 6s.)—Sir Herbert Maxwell’s introduction is a most in- 
structive piece of writing. He quotes a remarkable utterance of 
the Duke of Wellington in which that great man deprecates any 
attempt to alter the musket (Brown Bess) with which the infantry 
was then armed. He next proceeds to show how Edward TI. 
bestowed the greatest pains on the endeavour to make his military 
engines as perfect as possible. He was far removed from the 
stave super antiquas vias which was the principle of the Iron Duke, 
always relying, as Sir Herbert Maxwell puts it, “far more upon 
his workmen than upon their tools.” A few months before his 
death in 1852 he sanctioned the exchange of Brown Bess for the 
Minié rifle. Had it not been for this we should have fared but 
ill in the Crimea. Our victory at Inkerman was largely due to 
our superiority in small arms. Of course, they were wielded by 
first-rate soldiers; but without them our scattered companies, 
hundreds matched against thousands, could not have held their 
own. Sir Herbert Maxwell gives us in the book itself nine 
chapters dealing with great military events. Bannockburn stands 
first; then comes Agincourt, followed by Blenheim, Blenheim 
being succeeded, after an interval of nearly a century, by Assaye. 
The other chapters are ‘“‘The Passage of the Douro,” “ Hougou- 
mont,” “Inkerman,” “Delhi,” and “Two Famous Marches,” the 
second being Lord Roberts’s march from Kabul to Kandahar. 
These incidents are, as we might expect, admirably described. 

The Treasure of the Incas. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son. 
5s.)—This is not one of Mr. Henty’s historical stories, though it 
is, in a way, founded upon history. Almost all famous treasures 
have given rise to legends of how part was spirited away. How 
many adventurers, for instance, have hunted for, and, in fiction at 
least, have found, the unaccounted-for hoards of buccaneers! 
Treasure-seeking is always a fascinating subject, and it was not 
likely to suffer in Mr. Henty’s hands. His herois as capable and 
as fortunate as the rest of his fraternity, and he certainly has a 
full share of adventures. South America never has been a place 
for a quiet life, and when a man complicates the situation by so 
very perilous an employment as treasure-hunting he will scarcely 
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have an easy time. But boys know what they may expect after 
seeing the title-page. Almost as we write we see with great 
regret that this most able and industrious of tale-writers has 
passed away. 

The Admiral and I. By H. Escott-Inman. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a “fairy story,” and relates adventures 
which are summarised in what may be called a preface. “These 
records tell how we were wrecked on the Almond Rock, how we 
nearly got into Davy Jones’ Locker, and how Crystalette and 
Coralyne were carried away by Brinybrine.” These and other 
perils are related in a pleasant, rollicking way, as if by Hans 
Christian Andersen with his smile turned into something of a 
erin. But it is good enough nonsense of the sort which is some- 
times better than sense. Perhaps we may mention along with 
this The Adventures of Baron Munchausen, Adapted for Children 
by Doris Hayman (Dean and Son, 2s. 6d.) The Baron is an 
old favourite, whom we are glad to meet again with his language 
and manners just a little refined. A newer candidate for 
favour is Bubble and Squeak, by Phil Robinson (Isbister and Co., 
8s. 6d.), in which men “confabulate” with beasts and birds in 
the pleasant way of which the author has the secret. 


Sir Josceline’s Hostage, by M.S. Comrie (J. F. Shaw and Co., 
8s. 6d.), transports us to the days of the Covenant, when 
“Claverhouse and his fiendish hordes”—a somewhat strong 
expression, whatever the provocation—were harrying the country- 
side. We do not quite understand what “clansmen” were doing 
down in Teviotdale. They had kilts, “blue and green kilts,” too, 
we are told, and so must have been Highlanders; but what they 
had to do with carrying on border feuds is not plain——In The 
Cruise of the Vengeful (same publishers, 5s.), Dr. Gordon Stables, 
R.N., projects himself into the future. The ‘Vengeful’ is a 
cruiser of the year 1909, travels at the rate of forty miles per hour, 
and throws a quite unknown kind of shell. It may be imagined 
that the naval fight which we have the privilege of seeing under 
Dr. Gordon Stables’s guidance is a very exciting affair. The 
Wizard’s Light, by Silas Hocking (F. Warne and Co., 3s. 6d.), is a 
spirited story of the South-West Coast of England. It opens 
with.a mystery,—the light of a lighthouse is extinguished; the 
occupants are missing. What has happened to it and to them ? 
Of course suspicion falls on the wrong man,—stories would be in- 
conveniently short if it did not. Then we have the affair worked 
out with suspense, discoveries, schemings of various sorts, all 
contrived by a writer who has had plenty of practice of this kind 
to make him perfect. 

Billows and Bergs. By W. Charles Metcalfe. (F. Warne and 
Co. . 5s.)—We venture to think that the place which Mr. Metcalfe 
chooses for the beginning of his story is not quite appropriate. 
“The Trade Winds had left us in latitude 55 degrees north of the 
Equator.” Now the fifty-fifth parallel runs exactly through 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. The trade-wind is defined as “a wind blow- 
ing steadily towards the thermal equator and deflected westward 
by the eastward motion of the earth.” How should this blow a 
ship up to the North of England? However, this matters very 
little. There is plenty of exciting adventures in this story, with, 
possibly, a little too much of the horrible. 


One of the Fighting Scouts. By Captain F.S. Brereton. (Blackie 
and Son. 5s.)—It is probable, may even be taken for granted, 
that this story was prepared before the Boer War came to an end. 
It must be regarded accordingly, and no fault can be reasonably 
found with it. It is a spirited story—that we are sure to get 
when Captain Brereton writes—and no one can object if the 
Britisher has the better of it in the various conflicts of arms and 
wits that are related. But it may be hoped that for a while the 
subject will be dropped. For the Red Rose, by Eliza Pollard 
(same publishers, 2s. 6d.), takes us back to the Civil War of the 
fifteenth century. That is a topic which does not unduly rouse 
us. The story deals with the fortunes of a so-called gipsy girl, 
which are mixed up in a romantic way with those of Queen 
Margaret. This is all interesting enough, but is it quite 
certain that there were gipsies in England as early as the 
seventh decade of the fifteenth century? They were the objects of 
a prohibitory Act in 1530, and they had appeared in France a 
hundred years before. But in the fifteenth century such travellers 
did not easily cross the Channel. Unless there is express authority 
for the contrary, we should be inclined to fix their earliest date in 
this country somewhere near 1530. Wanderers so striking were 
not likely to be neglected in an age which was stern on vagrancy, 
Willoughby Manor, by G. Norway (Nimmo, Hay, and Mitchell, 

















Edinburgh, 3s. 6d.), is “a story of Old Liverpool,” turning to a 
considerable degree on the siege of Havre in 1562, when that town 
was held by the Huguenots with English help. We doubt 
whether the plague that prevailed afterwards, imported, it was 
supposed, by refugees from Havre, ought to be described as the 





“Black Death.” Probably all the great pestilences were forms 
typhus ; but it is well to keep their distinctive names. The a 
Death was the great outbreak that changed the social order of 
England in the fourteenth century.——Gabriel Garth, Chartist B 
E. Everett-Green. (Andrew Melrose. 6s:)—Miss Everett-Greer 
puts the contrast between the easy and luxurious life of the 
affluent classes and the hardships of the poor effectively nals 
And she uses this contrast as a moving power in the thoucht poi 
action of her characters with the aptitude which we should expect 
from a writer of her experience and practised skill. Gabriel 
Garth, Chartist, with its interweaving of interests, personal, socia] 
and political, should attract many readers. We venture to ask, 
however, whether there is not an anachronism in the reported 
suggestion of Frewen Yates’s cousin that he should put a curate 
at £70 into the living to which he has just been presented ang 
appropriate the balance. The time of the story is, we presume 
after 1838, “Midmingham” being Birmingham, and by that time 
such things had become impossible. 


In the Great White Land. By Dr. Gordon Stables, RN, 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.)—Dr. Gordon Stables takes us first to 
the Arctic, and then to the Antarctic, regions. The latter of these 
two voyages is the main subjectof thestory. Theadventurers are 
not permitted actually to reach the Pole, but of course they plant 
the British and American flags at a spot further than had been 
gained by any traveller before. We cannot quarrel with Dr, 
Gordon Stables if he enlivens his story by some imaginative 
details. The Antarctic region is sadly uninteresting; but for 
the considerable spice of danger with which its experiences are 
flavoured, they would be but an indifferent subject. Hence we 
accept the volcanic cavern and the remains that have come down 
from the far-off temperate epoch without a murmur. The actual 
conditions of life in such a climate are well described. 


The Siege of York. By Beatrice Marshall. (Seeley and Co, 
5s.)—This story of the Commonwealth time is a good piece of 
work, and not by any means unworthy of the well-known name 
which the title-page bears. The late Mrs. Emma Marshall 
delighted many generations of young people with her admirable 
tales, and we are glad to see that the gift is handed on. Lord 
Fairfax does excellently well for the réle of hero; he is a pic. 
turesque figure, and, what for the immediate purpose is scarcely 
less important, his character is such as to command the sym- 
pathy of very different readers. Whether the cause of the King 
or of the Parliament appeals to us, it is possible to admire Fairfax, 
the more fortunate Falkland of the Parliamentary party. The 
tale is sufficiently well written; but would a young gentleman in 
1641 speak of a lady on horseback as a fair equestrienne ? 

Faithful. By the Author of “Laddie.” (Ward, Lock, and Co, 
2s. 6d.)—The writer of this tale has a moral to enforce, nota 
commonplace moral by any means, yet not to be called far- 
fetched. Faithful is one of those women who have a passion for 
self-sacrifice, and it is our author’s task to show that this passion 
may be productive of no little harm. The commonest form that 
it assumes in fiction is the giving up of a lover to some one whom 
he does not want to marry. This is one of the incidents of Faith- 


ful, but it is managed with more than common skill. Altogether, 


the story is scarcely up to the highest mark of the writer of 
“Laddie”; this does not hinder it from being decidedly good. 


The Story of the Sword. By T. 8. Peppin. (J. M. Dent and 
Co. 3s.6d.net.)—We presume that this is an allegory. Happily, 
however, it is allowable to read an allegory and not worry oneself 
about the interpretation. So young people—this is said to bea 
“story for boys”—may read what Jack did with the mysterious 
sword which his aunt gave him, and how Hubert, his companion, 
helped him, and leave alone all questions as to what is meant by 
Jack, and the aunt, and the sword, and, above all, by the wicked 
necromancer whom he slays. And if any one of a more inquiring 
temper is moved to take it up as an allegory, he will, we feel sure, 
get some good out of it. 


The New Pupil. By Raymond Jacberns. (Macmillan and Co. 
4s. 6d.)—Pollie Quebe, the “ new pupil,” would have been a hand- 
ful in herself, but when she presents herself with a parrot, and, 
throwing off her cloak, reveals the fact that she is in boy’s clothes 
—assumed, she explains, to meet her father’s wish that she had 
been a boy—she quite overpowers Friulein, who has to take charge 
of her. This, it must be allowed, makes a promising beginning, 
which, we may say, does not end in disappointment. The New 
Pupil is a really good story, with characters nicely discriminated, 
and a reasonable amount of not extravagent incident. 

Little White Barbara, by Eleanor March (Grant Richards, 
1s. 6d.), is one of “The Dumpy Books for Children,” in which we 
have set forth both by pen and by pencil how Dr. Funnyman 





and his boy Tom taught “Little White Barbara ” to laugh and 
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grow fat. Let those who would fain keep children shut up in 
glass read and learn. 

Friendly Greetings. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)—This annual volume of 
‘ periodical which we have before noticed in the Spectator is 

described as “Tilustrated Readings for the People,”—i.e., these 
rs are not meant primarily for children, but are suitable for 
more mature readers. 

We have received new editions of the following gift-books, all 
of them published by Messrs. Blackie and Son :—The Lion of St. 
Mark: a Story of Venice in the Fourteenth Century, by G. A. 
Henty (3s. 6d.) ; and by the same author, Through the Fray: a 
Slory of the Luddite Riots (3s. 6d.); In Press Gang Days, by Edgar 
Pickering (2s. 6d.) ; The Golden Galleon, by Robert Leighton (3s.), a 
tale of adventure by sea in Elizabethan days; The Boys. of 
Wynport College, by Frederick Harrison (8s.) ; Thorndyke Manor: a 
Tale of Jacobite Times, by Mary C. Rowsell (2s.); Jack o’ Lanthorn, 
by Henry Frith (2s. 6d.); Gold, Gold in Cariboo, by C. Phillipps- 
Wolley (2s. 6d.) ; My Friend Kathleen, by Jennie Chappell (2s.) ; 
aud The Girls of Banshee Castle, by Rosa Mulholland (3s. 6d.) 

Of volumes specially intended for the little ones we have to 
mention first Mr. Punch’s Book for Children, Written and Ilus- 
trated by Chas. Pears (Punch Office, 6s.), a capital collection of 
pictures of all sorts, ogres, fairies, humans, beasts,—the beasts 
are specially good; Games and Gambols, Illustrated by Harry B. 
Neilson, with Verses by John Brymer (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.) ; 
The Ten Travellers, and other Tales in Prose and Verse, Written by 
S. H. Haines, Illustrated by Harry B. Neilson (Cassell and Co., 
Js. 6d.) ; Siz-and-Twenty Boys and Girls, Pictured by John Hassall 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.) ; Leading Strings (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co., 1s. 6d.)——Mother’s Story Book of Birds, 
(Same publishers. 1s.)—The stories, it should be under- 
stood, being connected with birds, we should have liked a little 
more liberty taken with them. Why should not the stork, for 
instance, have brought about the deliverance of Rolf, carrying a 
message under his wing, for storks return again and again to the 
same place ?——Sunbeams (Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d.), with some good 
pictures. My New Story-Book (same publishers, 2s. 6d.)——The 
Children’s Treasury (Nelson and Sons, Is.) 

Of periodical publications for children we have Sunday Reading 
for the Young, Illustrated by Gordon Browne, Charles Sheldon, 
and others (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s.), an excellent 
volume, and worth the moderate price which is asked for it; and 
The Dawn of Day (S.P.C.K., 1s.) 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART BOOKS. 

The Sludy and Criticism of Italian Art. By Bernhard Berenson. 
(G.Belland Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—This collection of essays is one of 
the most interesting things Mr. Berenson has published for some 
time. We are given an opportunity of knowing not only the 
results of the author’s critical labours, but his own especial posi- 
tion in relation to art. The writer classes himself among 
“aesthetic spectators, for whom—for whom only,if they but knew 
it—all the arts exist.’ This is not the place to inquire if the 
gratification of the “aesthetic spectator” is the entire use and end 
of the arts. Neither will we stop to ponder whether such a posi- 
tion of mental watertight compartments is compatible with the 
complexity of human emotion. Be this as it may, the attitude 
taken up by the critic gives him a detachment of view intensely 
valuable. The essay on Renaissance churches shows how 
valuable this detachment is, for the critic is able. to brush 
aside all irrelevant archaeology, theories of construction, and 
theological controversies, and realise at once how it was the 
architect wished to impress him. The “aesthetic spectator” 
is able to come in contact at once and instinctively with 
the aesthetic impulse of the creator of the work of art 
in question. Mr. Berenson finds the dominating idea of the 
Italian architects to be the enclosing of harmonious spaces. 
Hence the greater attention paid to the interiors. “The 
moment you enter such a church as the Madonna della 
Consolazione at Todi—the best, although far from perfect, realisa- 
tion of the Renaissance ideal—you feel as if you had cut loose 
from gravitation, and as if you took flight not only from the 
material universe, but also from all that is your conscious self. 
The builder of such a church makes space no less eloquent than a 
composer makes sound. An Italian architect is really a space 
composer.” The writer instances the glass gallery at Milan as an 
example of the Italian feeling for space still existing. It is in the 
same spirit that Mr. Berenson approaches pictures. He conceins 
himself first of all with their aesthetic qualities, and when in search 





of the key to many a vexed question of authorship it.is to the 
purely artistic considerations that he first addresses himself. Of 
course all possible historical and documentary facts are called 
in. But these are treated as subordinate. In an interesting 
study of “The Rudiments of Connoisseurship” Mr, Berenson 
shows how untrustworthy contemporary documents. may be, 
because pictures were so often sold secretly, their places being 
taken by copies. When this has been done what avails the 
original contract with the painter? Mr. Berenson’s method is 
well exemplified in the essay on the Caen “Sposalizio.” His 
feeling tells him that it is not, as supposed, the work of Perugino. 
This feeling is the result of a profound knowledge of that painter, 
Lo Spagna is the painter to whom he attributes the picture. But 
to do this he undertakes a minute study of the characteristics of 
that artist. The great advantage of this method is that it is the 
pictures themselves that are studied, and not merely archives 
that are ransacked. The result is that the critic studies a master 
so closely that he is able to give us real insight into the feeling of 
the artist as regards the aesthetic problems he interested himself 
in. Mr. Berenson makes out a very strong case for the Caen 
picture being by Lo Spagna. If this is so, the “ Sposalizio” at 
Milan is not a copy of his master’s work, but an original inspira- 
tion of the youthful Raphael. Those people who are content to 
enjoy pictures without a too nice inquiry into authorship will 
appreciate this writer’s critical studies, because the living work of 
art is never lost sight of. And this is such a relief at atime when 
people write great books minutely studying everything round 
about a picture, but not the work of art itself. 


The second number of Little Engravings, edited by Laurence 
Binyon (At the Sign of the Unicorn, 5s.), gives us a collection of 
all Blake’s woodcuts, numbering seventeen. These little designs 
were illustrations to a pastoral, and are strange and weird in con- 
ception and execution. They all have running through them that 
feeling of imaginative beauty which made Blake’s work sometimes 
really great. 


Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance. By L. J. Freeman. 
(Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d.)—This is a helpful book, because 
the author does not set out merely to expound some particular 
theory or praise some one tendency. What we find in the book is 
a calm study of the monuments, with a desire first of all to under- 
stand them and realise why they produce the effect upon us they 
do. The analysis of the Medici tombs is an interesting piece of 
work. The author points out the relation between the abnormal 
and superhuman proportions and characteristics of the four great 
figures, and their strange and complex attitudes. Had the figures 
been realistic in their modelling and proportions, the poses would 
have seemed contorted and violent. On the other hand,-had the 
sculptor put these figures into positions naturally taken by the 
human body, their Titanic proportions would have been: unim- 
pressive owing to their strangeness. With the compulsion of 
genius, Michelangelo created forms and attitudes in harmony 
with each other, and capable of expressing the majesty and terri- 
bilita of his inspiration. 

There seems to be no end to the Lives of painters now being 
published. Messrs. Duckworth and Co. are issuing im their 
“Popular Library of Art” (2s. each) a series of little books 
which are excellent of their kind. We sometimes wonder at the 
curiosity to read about pictures now shown by the numbers of 
books published about art. Do the people who read the books 
look at the pictures any more than formerly? If they do, the 
National Gallery ought to be crowded. M. Bréal’s Rembrandt is 
a model of what a small book of this kind should be. He tells us 
that he has no wish to formulate new critical theories or unearth 
new facts; he wishes to make us love the work of the master as he 
loves it himself. M. Bréal cites a German work on Rembrandt; 
we quote his description of it because it is typical—in an 
exaggerated sense—of so much mistaken writing about. art. 
“ There exists a German book, at present in its forty-fifth edition, 
which one may read without discovering precisely whether Rem- 
brandt was a general, a statesman, a sailor, or an artist.’ The 
one definite piece of information imparted by this work is that 
Rembrandt was a German, who in many ways conspicuously 
resembled Bismarck. Incidentally the reader also learns that 
Rembrandt’s favourite colours were black, red, and gold, the 
colours of the German standard.” It is not thus that M. Bréal 
writes, and his study of the master is a work in which is to be 
found what De Quincey called the “ sympathy of comprehension,” 
which is the foundation of all critical writing. The illustrations 
in this little book are excellent; they are all taken from drawings 
or etchings, and therefore are suited to small reproduction,—— 
Another of this series is Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s Rossetti, 
which strikes us asa singularly fair and reasonableappreciation and 
criticism. We are shown the poet-painter as essentially Italian 
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and pagan,—lavish in pouring out his ideas, and prodigal of his 
enthusiasms and of his life. The writer, while fully appreciating 
the great and strange qualities of the genius of Rossetti, is also 
alive to his limitations, technical and artistic. On the whole, we 
are inclined to think that this book contains the true estimate of 
Rossetti——Two more of the series under notice, Diirer, by Lina 
Eckenstein, and F. Walker, by Clementina Black, are less interest- 
ing from the critical point of view, and more given over to 
biographical details. The two last-mentioned books have neither 
index, table of contents, nor headings to the pages, so that the 
information contained in the volumes is made as inaccessible as 
it can be. 


Decorative Brushwork and Elementary Design. By H. Cadness. 
(Batsford, 3s. 6d.)—No book will make a designer, and the 
danger is that the student will merely hash up the old odds-and- 
ends given in text-books into some slightly different pattern. It 
is doubtful if such truly creative work as designing can be taught. 
Of course, the sense may be greatly strengthened by familiarity 
with fine examples. What, however, a book can teach, and this 
one does so excellently, is the use of all kinds of technical con- 
trivances for facilitating work. In this book there is much sound 
sense, if of a somewhat conventional kind, about the less 
technical part of the subject. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A “NEWSPAPER GIRL.” 

The Autobiography of a “Newspaper Girl.” By Elizabeth L. 
Banks. (Methuen and Co. Gs.)—This is a very entertaining, 
though also in places too strident, book. It is the story of a 
lonely Wisconsin girl, who, after a school and college education, 
graduates “in a white frock with a piece of embroidery round 
the bottom,” returns home with a sheepskin diploma, and sets 
herself to learning stenography and typewriting with the 
view of becoming a newspaper reporter. Ilow she fails and 
succeeds, in both cases to some extent by her very audacity— 
and in both the Old World and the New—is here set forth in a 
narrative the veracity of which is as obvious as the vivacity. It is 
hardly necessary to say that while she was engaged on American 
newspapers she had to submit to “adventures”—no other word 
can well be used—which threatened to besmirch her self-respect, 
But she came triumphantly through the ordeal, and survived 
even experiences in “yellow journalism.” In the course of the 
twenty-eight chapters into which this book is divided, and which 
deal in about equal measure with her life in America and in 
England, she tells how she became a parlour-maid and very nearly 
became a Salvation Army girl; how she fell in with an American 
millionaire, but for whose death she would probably be now 
actively engaged in conducting a magazine; how she interviewed 
Mrs. Lynn Linton and Sir (then Mr.) Walter Besant; and how 
“proposals” were made to her. The adventures and experi- 
ences of others are quite as well told as her own; take, for 
example, the chapter which tells “The Love Story of Miss John- 
stone, Journalist.” Asarule Miss Banks takes a genial view of 
life, but “Inthe Name of Christ” shows that she can be severe 
on what she considers austerity that amounts to self-righteousness 
and results in cruelty. More will be heard of Miss Banks, and 
her next work will be better than this. 








IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. 

In a Tuscan Garden. (John Lane. 6s.)—This is a delightful, 
because delightfully personal yet not unpleasantly egotistic, book. 
The author tells, in the first instance, how, after a long and rather 
dreary search for a house in Tuscany, she (?) literally stumbled 
on what she wanted in the shape of a “vilino” with enchanting 
views. “Towards the north we looked up to the highest point of the 
old Etruscan mother city, eastward were the Vallombrosa hills, 
and lying down below, veiled in the misty light of the hot July sun, 
were the domes and spires of Florence, with the blue Apennines 
rising beyond towards the far south.” The heart of the writer 
warmed to the “ vilino” because she found the English arms over 
the portico, a fact attributable to the circumstance that it had 
been the country residence of the English Minister at the Court 
of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany. The book consists largely, of 
course, of details in connection with the development of the 
garden attached toe the house. The writer is not enamoured of 
the most modern gardening. On the contrary, “with all due 
admiration -for the scientific garden culture of which the last 
twenty years have witnessed a remarkable development in 
England, it is a question whether this boom in gardening 
matters is. not being pushed too far...... Of the writing 
and the reading of garden books there is, indeed, no end; and 


tJ — 
ledge, and am not even much of a practical gardener, only, in fact 


an out-of-door decorator and colourist.” When, therefore, the Write 
of the book comes to enter into détails of the “ developments” > 
her own garden and of the characteristics of Italian gardenin 
ancient and modern, she shows that she is no friend to « on 
gardening. The interest of the book is not confined to gardeninc 
It contains what can only be termed most graceful prattle about 
Tuscan servants, treatment of animals in Italy, British tourists 
% 
indulges, too, in many “asides” on contemporary history, British 
national characteristics, and a host of other things, which are 
invariably shrewd and never malicious. 








AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, 

An Introduction to Psychology. By Mary Whiton Calkins, 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—This is, for a philosophical work 
wonderfully interesting and—which perhaps comes to the ms 
thing—wonderfully American. The writer does not, indeed, pre- 
tend that it is quite original. On the contrary, one of the dis. 
tinctive theories of the book—the existence of clements of con. 
sciousness which are neither sensational nor “ effective ”—is, she 
allows, simply a developed and systematised statement of the 
teaching of Professor William James, and the frequent quotations 
from the “ Principles of Psychology” are better reading than any 
original paragraph in the book. Of course even such an irre. 
pressibly lively writer as Mrs. (or Miss) Calkins cannot help a 
certain portion of her book being “dry.” A large portion of 
it is devoted to “a study of the normal civilised and adult 
consciousness,” and that means a detailed account of visual 
and auditory sensations, of the sensations of taste and smell, 
pressure, pain, and temperature. It is in the second part of 
the work, treating of “concrete conscious experiences,” such ag 
perception, imagination, thought, emotion, volition, and belief, 
and “ typical personal relations,” such as “ the religious conscious. 
ness” and “the social consciousness,” that the author becomes 
most interesting. It is not often that such a book draws on 
fiction thus :—“ It would be a mistake to suppose that malice and 
envy exhaust the nature of the emotional experience of mingled 
sympathy and egotism. Barrie has shown us a perfect embodi- 
ment of mixed emotion in the figure of Sentimental Tommy, 
Never was anybody more sympathetic than Tommy, boy and man, 
He entered into the feelings of friend and of foe alike; divined 
and shared in Elspeth’s loneliness, Aaron’s bitterness, Grizel’s 
passion and scorn, and Corp’s loyalty. He never could have been 
what he was to all’of them had he not, up to a certain point, 
shared actually in their feelings. And yet all this sympathetic 
communion with others was merely a stimulus to his own private 
emotions, a ministry to the luxury of his self-occupation, whether 
delicious pleasure or equally delicious misery.” It may be 
objected to such an illustration, as it was objected to Mr. Barrie’s 
story, that Sentimental Tommy was an unreality, an impossibility, 
if not a monster. This objection, however, does not impair the 
felicity of the author’s comparison. But the book abounds in 
happy interjections and other “asides,” and in quotations from 
such poets as Shelley and Bourke Marston, and may be 
described as psychology, if not exactly made easy, at all events 
rendered vastly entertaining. 








ERROMANGA, THE MARTYR ISLE. 


Errvomanga, the Martyr Isle. By the Rev. H. A. Robertson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Erromanga, one of the larger of 
the volcanic group of islands known as the New Hebrides, and 
situated about twelve hundred and forty-five miles from 
Sydney, certainly deserves the title of the “Martyr Isle” by 
which it is known in missionary annals. Ever since it was 
visited in 1771 by Captain Cook, its inhabitants, who are Mela- 
nesians, or black men of the same race as the Fijians, the Papuans, 
and the aboriginal Australians, have manifested a strong hostility 
to white men. This hatred has been tragically exhibited in the 
treacherous and brutal murder of missionaries, Among the men 
who have been thus massacred are John Williams, “ the apostle of 
Polynesia,” and James Harris, who were slaughtered in 1839; 
George N. Gordon and his wife Ellen, who fell in 1861; and James 
D. Gordon, who was killed in 1872. But, as usual in missionary 
history, there has been no lack of heroes—no other name can be 
used—to fill the gaps caused by death. Here we have an account 
of Erromanga, and of the Christianising work that has been and 
is being done in it, told by the Rev. H. A. Robertson, who for 
nearly thirty years has been engaged in its spiritual supervision 
as representative of the Church of the Maritime Provinces, 
Canada. Mr. Robertson originally migrated to the group of which 





in mine it will be seen that I can lay no claim to botanical know- 


Erromanga is the most notable island as an agent for a cotton 


and the various seasons of the year in Tuscany. The Writer 
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2 
company, but he received what in his simple, sincere fashion he 


terms “a call” toa spiritually higher sphere of labour. To that 
he has adhered. His book treats of his steady, uninterrupted 
exertions in the way of sapping and mining the heathenism of 
Erromanga. Mr. Robertson has not quite escaped the dangers 
which proved fatal to so many labourers in the same field; in 1886 
there was @ conspiracy against his life which might well have 
roved successful, Not the least useful portions of his work are the 
chapters in which he tells of the present position of Erromanga ; 
of the physical and moral characteristics of the natives, who are 
decreasing in numbers; and of the trade of the New Hebrides, 
which cannot be said to be considerable. A more simple, un- 
pretentious, straightforward book than this could hardly be con- 
ceived. It is in every respect a model narrative of missionary 

enterprise. | 








“EVIL EYE” IN THE WESTERN UWIGHLANDS. 

Evil Eye in the Western Highlands. By R.C. Maclagan. (David 
Nutt. 7s.6d.)—This is undoubtedly an interesting collection of 
stories dealing- with a familiar Highland superstition, but the | 
wisdom of the author in distending it into a volume of nearly 
two hundred and thirty pages may be questioned ; there is really 
enough in it only to make a good chapter in a work on super- 
stitions or on Celtic sociology. Then the serious tone of the 
volume is occasionally marred by what looks like flippancy. ‘The 
only diagnostic mark that has been mentioned physically demon- 
strating a possessor was got from an Islay woman, who said 
that she had always heard that a person whose eyes are of a 
different colour has the evil eye. This seems explicable enough ; 
if one were a nice bright blue eye or a deep and gentle brown one, 
and the other paler and less expressive, their best friends might 
say they had a ‘bad eye.’ All the parti-coloured eyes in Scotland 
would not account for a tenth part of the results accredited to 
evil eyes.” This is rather too “smart.” Dr. Maclagan is inclined, 
indeed, to rationalise too often and a trifle superficially, as when 
he tells us in the very beginning of his book that the “evil eye” is 
“a result of an original tendency of the human mind. The 
natural irritation felt at the hostile look of a neighbour, still 
more of an enemy, is implanted in the breast of all, however 
much they may be influenced by moral teaching.” At the same 
time, Dr. Maclagan has been at great pains, by means of personal in- 
vestigation inthe Western Highlands, and by listening to travellers’, 
and still more residenters’, tales, to represent the “evil eye” from 
practically every conceivable point of view. He demonstrates 
how it affects its owner as well as the person blighted by its influ- 
ence, details the means taken to neutralise that influence, and 
proves that the malignant influence is really often quite inde- | 
pendent of the person who possesses the “eye.” Altogether a 
great deal of entertainment, and a little edification as well, may 
be obtained from this book, amorphous and unnecessarily bulky 

though it is. 








GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons. By T. H. 8S. Escott. 
2vols. (Hurst and Blackett. 15s. net.)—These two volumes do 
not contain, as the title might possibly lead one to expect, 
personal details about Members of the House. If such there are, 
they belong to generations long since past. The last seventy 
years are disposed of in but little more than half as many pages, 


while to the sixty or less that passed between the last Parlia- | 


ment of Elizabeth and the first of Charles If. a full third of the 
whole book has been allotted. We are not disposed to complain. 
This period was a critical time in the history of the English 
Constitution, and we cannot have too full an account of the scene 
where one part of the battle between absolutism and freedom was 


fought out. In fact, this is the most valuable part of Mr. Escott’s | 


book. He does not entirely overcome the difficulty which is 
inseparable from his task. His business is to relate the history, 
not of the nation, but of the House, and it is very hard, perhaps 
impossible, to keep steadily to this point of view. It is, in strict- 
ness, irrelevant to discuss, however briefly, the Stuart title to the 
Crown. But when Mr. Escott goes on to analyse, and to give 
picturesque examples of, James I.’s first speech to his Parliament, 
he is strictly relevant. On the whole, the work has been well 
done; possibly Mr. Escott may find time hereafter to give us a 
detailed narrative, for which indeed there are to be found abun- 
dant materials, say, of the Parliaments of Queen Victoria. If he 
does, let him not make the omission, the almost fatal omission, 
of an index. 








COUNTRY LIFE IN TENNESSEE. 
Next to the Ground: Chronicles of a Countryside. By Martha 
MtCulloch-Williams. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—The country. life 


which is here described is that of Tennessee, west of the 
Alleghanies and east of the Mississippi River. It is a fine 
country of grass, plough, and wood; and the life and doings at 
White Oaks are described with much feeling for the charms of 
rustic life. The authoress is one of the school of Jefferies, and 
writes with minuteness on the aspects of the fields, the habits of 
the animals, and the thoughts and doings of the negroes. In one 
chapter we have a long description of ploughing operations; in 
another an account of ’possum shooting; in another observations 
on night noises; in others reflections on the habits of hogs, 
horses, cows, and feathered folk. The style is vigorous, the 
descriptions are full of love for Nature, and in the detailed accounts 
the writer usually chooses the right adjective, though American- 
isms often grate upon our ears. But we have read the book with 
pleasure, and see before us clearly Joe and Patsy and Old Man 
Shack, and the place they lived in, and the changing seasons 
there. 








THE BOOK OF JUBILEES. 

The Book of Jubilees. Edited, with Introduction, &c., by R. H. 
Charles, D.D. . (A. and C. Black. 15s.)—Professor Charles edited 
some few years ago the Ethiopic text of The Book of Jubilees 
(otherwise kuown as The Little Genesis). He now translates 
the text, and discusses the book, its date, authorship, and 
characteristics. His view of the date has been considerably modi- 
fied by further reflection and study. He is now inclined to throw 
back the date considerably, the higher limit being about 135 B.C., 
the lower 100 (circa) B.C. We quite agree with the arguments 
advanced to prove that it can hardly have been written later than 
the close of the first century B.C. As to the higher date we feel 
more doubtful. In the passage that urges a more rigid celebration 
of the Sabbath, and this is one of the chief characteristics 
of the book, we find the command not to fight on the 
Sabbath. Now this was one of the points on which the 
Chasidim insisted in the early days of the Maccabaean 
War. They suffered heavy losses in consequence, the 
practice was abandoned, and it is strange to find a Pharisees 
who probably fought in the war, and certainly knew what 
had happened, insisting on this injunction. The spirit of the 
book is of the most exalted and narrow Judaism. The exist- 
ence of the Law is thrown back to the earliest time, the ante- 


| diluvian patriarchs being supposed to be followers of its precepts. 


Hebrew history is tampered with to remove all reproach from the 
progenitors of the Jewish race. Professor Charles finds an 
illustration of the author’s aim and spirit in the Chronicles, 
which are clearly a statement of Jewish history from the priestly 
point of view. This is a highly interesting volume, which we 
commend to the notice of students of this subject. 








ANGLO-JEWISH CALENDAR. 

Anglo-Jewish Calendar for Every Day in the Gospels. By 
Matthew Power, S.J. (Sands and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The result of the 
author’s elaborate investigation of the Jewish Calendar is*that he 
' fixes the Crucifixion for the year 31, that the ministry of our Lord 
| began A.D. 29 (some time before April), and that it lasted for alittle 
| more than two years. Our author takes this period day'by day, 
| assigning each part of it to the locality where he conceives Christ 
| to have laboured. The subject is far too technical to be discussed 
| in this place; we have no criticism to make on the book except 
| that in one place the author seems to go out of his way to scoff at 
| the Revised Version. Where redciotya (St. Luke xiii. 30) is 
| rendered “I am perfected” Father Power remarks, “ Perhaps 

the most grotesque translation in the whole of the Revised Ver- 
| sion.” He wouldhaveit“end.” Now reAccodua: never means “end” 
| simply. Liddell and Scott quote a passage from Eusebius referring 
| to the death of Helena (the mother of Constantine), but even 
| here the word means much more. “ Was taken to her reward ” 
| would be a fair paraphrase. The Vulgate has consummor, the very 
| same word that it uses in translating Heb. ii. 10, &:4 waOnudrey 
| TeAec@oa. Father Power allows that the Vulgate is “ misleading.” 
It is absolutely at one with the Revised Version. He has madea 
grave mistake, both in scholarship and in taste. 








ScxHoou-Booxs.+-Selections from the Poems of Ovid. Edited by 
| Charles Wesley Bain. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Professor Bain 
is beyond doubt quite right in his contention that-the simplicity 
of Ovid makes him preferable to Virgil for beginners. ‘Tho 
difficulty is in the selection. The “Heroides” used to be a 
favourite text-book; but they are sentimental, when they aro 
not worse, and quite unsuited for the young. We cannot say that 
Professor Bain has altogether overcome the difficulty. The story 
of Apollo and Daphne, for instance, is not edifying. We should 
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ey 
be inclined rigidly to exclude all love stories from a selection. 3 ' 
There would be plenty left; nearly all the “Tristia” and the CH A I ] 0 & WINDUS S NEW BOOKS 
“‘Epistolae ex Ponto,” among other things. This edition is sup- 

plied with pictures, with short notes, and with a vocabulary, SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


this last being necessitated, we suppose, by the crowded 
condition of the resent- la time-t tI. i i BAR, STAGE AND PLATFORM: Autobio. 
y present-day time-table. The Anabasis of graphic Memories. By Herma Mepivate. With a Portrait, Cr, 


Xenophon, Book I. Edited by C. E. Brownrigg, M.A. lackie 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. “As appetising a feast as any autobi 83 
PRON, 4 ; y C Brownrigg, M.A. (B our time could set before you.”—Truth. ¥ autobiographer of 


and Son. Is. 6d.)—Mr. Brownrigg furnishes his edition 

with an instructive introduction, in which we may specify THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justiy 
a good note on Xenophon’s style. The Attico-phobia of 8vo, cloth, 12s. each, . 7 Se. vols, demy 
Xenophon, as it may be called, is duly insisted on. Here also we hntmiouareese mans ae Teadable history 
have a vocabulary. In the “ Picture Shakespeare” (same pub- : ; 

SE ig ee ere bain adil ‘ PF SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Ausrtiv Dongoy 
lishe rs, 1s.) we have Hamlet. It is substantially a reproduction, Wi Aitiectetien Crem bec, book. ail tee. &, BSON, 
with a certain amount of revision, of the “Junior School Shake- “A happy blend of knowledge, sympathy, and imagination.......Au Unfailing 
speare.” From the same publishers we have also received A gracefulness of style."—World. 

Geography of Eyypt und the Anglo -Egyptian Sudan, by W. H.- LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES, By % ¢ 
Mardon (2s.) This isa welcome addition to our geographical text- 1 Erethy eeeane tie mak WCU E taiitediba’ ~All 
books, and a proof of the devclopment of the Imperial spirit. Mr. RISONER IN THE D 
Mardon is, we see, ateacher in the Tewfikieh Training College. THE PRISO! Amateur Casual”). Crown OCK.. 7 Vv AMES 


The Complete History Readers. No. V. (Same publishers. 1s.6d.)— P oa is ery ak es it is pathetic, and it is interesting from 
rst page » —Lree NCe. 


Thestories, which take in the whole period from Caesar to the present 

day, are illustrated by pictures in colours. The volume is furnished THE CONF ESSIONS | OF . A. VIOLINIST, 
4 ‘ A das , Auth x F , 

witha useful summary.——Of text-books for the teaching of French gilt top, bs A delightful volume.”—Black and White. ie 

we have from the same publishers, Colomba, by Prosper Mérimée, 


edited by E. T. Schoedelin, B.A. (1s. 6d.)—we must repeat the 
criticism, often made before on text-books of this kind, that the help NEW SIX-SHILLING F NOVELS. 
isnot always given on sound principles—and A Skeleton French Gram- NO OTHER WAY. By Sir WALTER Besant, 


ae Ys m4 ae > sat “ . With 12 Illustrati by Cuartes D. Warp, 
mar, by If. G. Atkins, M.A. (1s. 6d.), giving, as the author explains, PY ripe’ aber story.” —Pilot. 


the “irreducible minimum,” and intended for the help of those ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By 


who learn the language by plunging at once into we French book. ArnoLp Bewsett, Author of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 

——In the series of “ Blackie’s Little French Classics,” Poems for | Strong both in knowledge at first hand and observation.......Extremely 
Recitation, edited by Louis A. Barré, B.A.; Moliére’s Le Bourgeois clenee." Gee 

Gentilhomme, edited by Maurice A. Gerothwohl, B.Phil. (8d.); and A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS, By 


La Mule de Pape, by Alphonse Daudet, edited by H. W. Preston, — Bann. With 15 Binstentions hy Rewoxe-¢. Seciaveg, fag 


M.A. (4d.) In “ Blackic’s Little German Classics,” Select Ballads, | “‘ Vivid character-drawing....... Wholesome and quaint humour.” —Daily News 
edited by Frieda Weekley; Die Harzreise, von Heinrich Heine,} THE WINE OF FINVARRA. By C. : 
adapted and edited by W. Gray Etheridge, M.A.; and The Niebelungen Antrozvs, Author of “ Wildersmoor.” “ Ot excellent quality.” —Spectator, 
Lied, Part I., edited by H. B. Cotterill, MA—Muret-Sanders|} A GIRL CAPITALIST. By FLorence Bricur, 


Pocket Dictionary of the English and German Languages. (H. Author of “‘ The Vision Splendid.” : 
tel Aim ponges. “Freshness, naturalness, sincerity, and charm...dclightful reading.”—Sketch, 


revel and Co. 3s. 6d.) Practical Bookkeeping for Commercial 
— ‘)sinK AND STEEL. By II. A. Huivxsoy, 


vy : Walter Grierson. 3lackie < Son. . 6d. 
Clases.” By ne ate Caioeet tom 36:08 ) “‘ Workmanlike, animated, and interesting throughout."—Scotsman, 


HERNANDO. By Owen Hatt, Author of “The 
Track of a Storm.” 


A Ri iss I oO NARY Gi FT- BOOK. “ Very skilfully told; the reader will not be able to lay it down until he has 


read the last page.”—Scotsman, 


FIRST AND SECOND IMPRESSIONS EXHAUSTED. DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. ALDEN. 
THIRD NOW READY. “ One of Mr, Alden’s greatest creations.”—To-Day. 


This is THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE LIFE | NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK. By Viour 
of the Missionary and Martyr. “Welland Saiaiibe told, and deeply interesting.” —Fiee Lance, 


JAMES CHALMERS: |"22.22LfORTS,OF CULBEN. By tows 


** A vividly human story.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry Liyosay, 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., «Cha ing and brightly written.”--Pull Mall Gasette. 
BLACK SHADOWS. By G. Manvitte Fayy, 


Author of “James Gilmour of Mongolia,” &c. Third Impression. 4 ; aided 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits, Maps, and 6 other Illustra- ote icine saya, 


tions. Large crown $Svo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. (By : 
post, 7s. 11d.) aa THE SACRED CRESCENTS. By Wiiay 
afta . ; ae Westatt, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 
This Volume may also ~ obtained in Handsome Binding | «Everyone who reads the book should be able to enjoy it.’’—Scotsman. 
for special presentation: Padded paste grain, gilt line, round THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. 3B 
naerauosihedves. gold xo! : - - By Harow 
corners, gilt edyves, gold roll, 10s. 6d. net. (By post, 11s.) Gexecdae daluae ar “i iaene of Wek” 4 
The Spectator says :— Altogether, no brighter or more skilful * A really thrilling adventure story.”—Truth. 
narrative of missionary life—from the subjective as well as from 
the objective point of view—has ever been published than this.” THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Winkie 
The Morning Post says :—‘ Chalmers’s adventures possess much Cours. A New Edition, reset in new type as 2 Volume of the “St. 
of the fascinating glamour of romance, and their story is inter- Maxrtuy’s Lisraky,” and printed upon very thin paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
spersed and enlivened by many charming episodes.” gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
The Zatle» says :—‘* James Chalmers's fights for the Cross—which | Zhe other Volumes of “The ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY ” are 
was not the Victoria—are more thrilling and heart-stirring than as follows :— 
the most heroic episodes of the late war,’ UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy, 
The Wew York Times says :—‘ No biography of recent years since | THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuantes Reape, 
David Livingstone’s has had the power ‘to inspire’ possessed by | *tIT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuarves Reape. 
THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp JEerreries. 
MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. 
m <r - area eee ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rosert Louis StEvENsoy. 
The Christian World says :—*'The charm of the book is in it uaw (eR eee RRO «3 
absolute religious reality and its weird picturesqueness.” THE POCKET A. L. 5. { Tavgurite: Fameges from Sesvexson's Werke. 














these pages.” 
The Examiner says :—‘* More interesting than a novel, and more 
inspiring than a good volume of sermons.” 


ome NEW CONDENSED NOVELS: Burlesques. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON. By Bret Harte. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
eaarecantairenniresni tastes «Remarkably clever He who can read to the end without laughing aloud 
will be a serious-minded person indeed.”’— World. 


HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. Sprericur, Author of 


A 36-paged Book List, FULL OF PICTURES, giving Titles and 
Prices of many of the GIFT-BOOKS Published by the RELIGIOUS “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8vo, 1s. (This Story forms the 
TRACT SOCIETY, will be forwarded pust-free on receipt of new “ GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL.”’) 

Post-Card, giving full name and address, by THE MANAGER, iar aa 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN and CO”S BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS.| MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. ACROSS COVETED LANDS. 


With Historical Notes by Joun C. Van Dyke, pear Comments by the Engraver. 


Imperial 8vo, £2 2s, ne Or, A JOURNEY FROM FLUSHING (HOLLAND) TO 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. eeptundaerealiateh wanna 


With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps by Author. In 2 vols, 8vo, 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 30s, net. 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations byE.H. New. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By thc| WITH GENERAL FRENCH AND 
Fe a a Ce Lies he Cone THE CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
FIELD.—* A charming collection of good things.” 
——__—_—___—_— By C.S. GOLDMANN. With Portrait of GENERAL FRENCH, over 130 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. Iustrations, and numerous Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 



































STANDARI .—* Amo th books which h: d the B 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae 
HE President's Message was read to Congress on December 
2nd. It wasnot very long, and though it contained some 
striking sentences, it had been to a great extent anticipated 
by President Roosevelt's recent speeches. It begins by a 
statement that the period of “ unbounded prosperity” still 
continues. ‘ Never before has material well-being been so 
diffused among the people.” The “ events of the past four years 
have decided that the place of the United States must be 
great among the nations.” They “have deliberately made 
their own certain foreign policies demanding the possession of 
a first-class Navy,” and there should be no halt in its construc- 
tion. The Isthmian Canal, for example, would without an 
adequate Navy be merely a hostage to any Power of superior 
strength, while it would be worse than idle to assert the 
Monroe doctrine unless it were intended to back it up. No 
independent nation in America need have the slightest fear 
of aggression from the United States, but the complexity of 
international relations renders the proper policing of the 
world imperative, and each independent State must maintain 
order within its own borders and discharge its just obliga- 
tions to foreigners. At present there seems not the slightest 
chance of trouble with a foreign Power. In other words, the 
Republic will protect American States, but they must not 
behave as Venezuela has recently done. There is a sufficiently 
lofty tone in the President’s utterance, but there is nothing 
aggressive in it. 

The greater part of the Message is taken up with business 
affairs. The President wishes for a Minister of Commerce 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and demurs to any “ dislocation ” 
of the Protectionist system, under which, he says, the country 
has always prospered. ‘There must always be a duty oa 
imports sufficient to cover the difference between wages 
abroad and wages at home, and there must “never be any 
change jeopardising the comfort and wages of the American 
worker.” Nevertheless, he favours “reciprocity,” which may 
sometimes be obtained by lowering duties by internal legisla- 
tion, As to Trusts, it is folly, he says, to suppose that there 
will not be great combinations; but “ monopolies are unjust 
discriminations preventing or crippling competition.” Trusts, 
therefore, must be regulated, and publicity could do them no 
harm. The task of regulation belongs to the National 
Government; or if it does not, then the Constitution should 
be amended so as to confer the power. The Trust managers, 
who were alarmed, are, it is said, gre: itly relieved by these 
utterances; but it is quite possible that the plans of the 
President are more definite than they think, though more 





moderate. He says himself that “insistence on the im- 
possible means delay in achieving the possible,’—a very wise 
apophthegm which will be quoted hereafter. 





The Report of the American Secretary of the Treasury 
contains a remarkable account of the fiscal prosperity of the 
Union. Taking the dollar as four shillings, the Revenue 
receipts of 1901-1902 were £156,800,000, and the expenditure 
£118,600,000, leaving a surplus of £18,200,000. The Navy 
cost £13,560,000, and the Army, including the war with the 
Philippines, only £22,400,000, but we have to add to this the 
astounding sum of £27,600,000 for pensions, chiefly military. 
A surplus of £8,600,000 is expected for next year, though the 
war taxes have been repealed. The gold reserve in the 
Treasury amounts to £30,000,000, and the total reserve to 
£72,400,000, probably the largest ever held in the Treasury of 
any State. The National Debt amounted to little more than 
£197,000,000. No wonder that foreign Chancellors of the 
Exchequer are envious, or that Continental Governments, 
loaded down with deficits, are ready to lend credulous ears to 
wild stories of American designs. If they had half such a 
surplus at disposal, they would multiply fleets and armies ti!l 
war would be a necessity merely to justify them to their 
peoples. It is, they say, the wealth of the United States 
which is such a danger to Europe. 


The contest in the German Reichstag has entered upon a 
new phase. On Friday week the Emperor ended a speech at 
Géorlitz by saying that he desired for his people intellectual 
freedom, freedom of scientific investigation, and freedom of 
religion, “but not freedom to govern themselves as badly as 
they please.” Count von Bilow is apparently of the same 


| opinion, and he has made a “transaction” with the Agrarians, 
I g 


the Roman Catholic Centre, and the National Liberals by which 
he secures, on conditions, a majority inthe House. The con- 
ditions are an increase in the duties on cereals, and that the 
Tariff shall be passed at once en bloc. The bargain has 
created furious excitement among the Social Democrats, the 
Radicals, and the Industrials generally, who perceive that with 
the limited powers of the Reichstag voting en bloc means 
the practical extinction of Parliament. The Reactionaries 
are delighted, and believe that the Social Democrats will now 
be put down by a sharp repressive Bill voted en bloc. Their 
hope is probably fallacious, but it is certain that the Emperor's 
power has been aggrandised by the Parliamentary coup d'état, 
which will probably not be resented by the people. The 
agricultural majority approve the Bill, and even the urban 
electors, while disapproving it, are sick of the months of veiled 
obstruction by which it has been delayed. The new elections 
take place next June. 


The accounts of what is going on in Macedonia would 
produce a ghastly effect if only we could be absolutely sure 
that they are true. They amount to this, that the Sultan is 
pursuing in Macedonia the policy of slaughter, ravage, and 
torture which he pursued in Bulgaria, and afterwards in 
Armenia. That is a priorz probable, but proof of the facts, 
proof from impartial witnesses, is needed before Europe can 
act. Apparently the stories are partly believed both in St. 
Petersburg and Vienna, for the Austrian and Russian Govern- 
ments have seriously remonstrated with the Sultan, so seriously 
that he has issued a whole series of promises of reform. There 
are to be new Valis, Christians and Mahommedans are to be 
equal, newand just Courts are to be established, and there is to 
be anew and civilised police. We all know these promises of 
reform, which are only intended to gain time till cries of dis- 
content are suppressed by the slaughter of those who cry. 
It is just possible that a decent Governor-General may be 
appointed, but he will be powerless against the soldiers, who 
are neither paid nor fed, and who, therefore, in their eager: 
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ness for plunder and their certainty that they cannot be 
punished, act as French soldiers acted in the old Dragonnades. 


A crisis of some sort appears to be approaching in Spain. 
The Liberal Dynastic party has broken up, and Sefior Sagasta, 
deserted by many of his followers, and betrayed, as he com- 
plains, by many friends, has handed an “irrevocable” resigna- 
tion to the King. Great efforts will be made to construct a 
Ministry of Affairs, but it seems inevitable that the Conserva- 
tives should be called in and Parliament dissolved, so that the 
new Cabinet may nominate a Conservative majority. The 
result will be, of course, that all attempts to dex! with the 
Clerical question will be abandoned, and that the Army will 
be left unreformed. Whether the Republican party, which 
still exists, will bear this is doubtful, but we conceive that the 
desire of the people is still to wait until the young King is 
old enough to show whether he has or has not the capacity to 
govern. They ask for more efficient government, and at heart 
believe that a change of Ministries is only a change of men,— 
which is, in Spain, for the most part true. No party in the 
country now possesses a leader to whom the people at large 
look with hope. 


The news of the week from Somaliland has not been favour- 
able. The garrison of Bohotle has been stricken with 
malarious fever, and the Somali levies have shown such 
signs of indiscipline, and, according to the messages, of 
“cowardice "—more probably of unwillingness—that they 
have been disbanded. The work will now have to be done 
by Indian troops and the African Regulars, and as more 
preparation will be needed, the campaign may be delayed 
till mid-January. We have not quite caught the secret 
of managing negro levies. Individual officers succeed 
with them admirably, and the tribes differ greatly, but 
in all there is an element of savage levity, and if we 
may use the word, whim, which it is hard to work 
out. This is apparent now and then even in the Soudanese 
regiments of Egypt, who are on most occasions excellent 
soldiers. We shall hit the right method by and by, but mean. 
while everything depends upon a most difficult operation,— 
picking the organising officers. Out of numerous qualified 
officers who apply for employment in Africa, perhaps one in 
three possesses the something which charms black soldiers ; 
and unfortunately neither the General who selects him nor 
the aspirant himself can tell beforehand whether he possesses 
it or not. It isso in some degree even with Indian Irregulars, 
though an experience long enough to constitute a tradition 
has made selection easier. 





The Afrikander party in both Houses of the Cape Parliament 
has recommended a large widening and improvement of its 
programme. The “Afrikander Bond” is to call itself “ The 
South African Party,” and admit any person born in South 
Africa. Its objects are declared to be the fusion of nation- 
alities, the federation of South Africa, and the establishment 
in foreign relations of a policy like that of Canada. The pro- 
gramme sounds well, and the supremacy of the British Crown 
is formally acknowledged ; but we note a tone in the resolu- 
tions which suggests that South Africa is regarded as a separate 
place from the Empire, and we see that it is intended to keep 
the old Afrikander Bond embedded in the larger and liberalised 
party. The change made does, however, indicate that the Dutch 
of the Cape begin to recognise facts, and that is the condition 
precedent to all pacification. Till you have admitted that two 
plus two is inevitably four arithmetic is only a useless puzzle. 


The Blue-book containing the Report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into sentences passed under martial law 
in South Africa was issued on Monday. The Commissioners 
(Lord Alverstone, Mr. Justice Bigham, and Sir John Ardagh) 
having recited the terms of reference, state that 794 cases 
of penal servitude and imprisonment and of fines unpaid 
were submitted to them,—721 in Cape Colony, 59 in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, and 14 in Natal. These 
are dealt with in three separate schedules, full particulars 
being given in each case. The great majority of the Cape 
Colony cases consist of single or combined cases of high 
treason, murder, attempted murder, and marauding, and ina 
great number of cases the death penalty had already been 


. . ie 
carried this process a good deal further. In no fewey th 
119 cases in the Colony they have ordered the immediats 
release of the prisoners, in the great majority of life sentence 
they have reduced the term of imprisonment to two or Psa 
years, and the other punishments are dealt with in the sam 
spirit. Of the 59 cases in the Transvaal and Orange Rives 
Colonies, 25 relate to natives, and here, as in the Natal 
cases, the reductions of the sentences are fewer, 


Mr. Redmond has justified the expectations expresseg in 
these columns last week. In a letter addressed to each 
member of the Irish party, and published in Monday’s Fre, 
man’s Journal, he admits that their abstention has been mis. 
understood by “very many sincere friends of the national 
cause, and especially by the Irish Bishops, who, of course 
on a question of this kind have a special right to 
have their views listened to with the deepest respect,” 
As matters now stand, the only remaining danger to the 
Education Bill is in the House of Lords, where it may either 
be injured or improved. “In either case, the presence of the 
Irish Members in the House of Commons, when the measure 
returns to that assembly, may be of real importance, Foy 
these reasons, and in deference to the strong views expressed 
by the Irish hierarchy on a subject upon which they have a 
special right to speak with authority,’ Mr. Redmond asks 
the members of his party to hold themselves in readiness to 
come to London on receipt of a telegraphic “whip.” In other 
words, Mr. Redmond, following the lead of the Freeman's 
Journal, has gone back on Mr. William O’Brien, and su. 
rendered, horse and foot, to Archbishop Walsh. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Balfour moved 
to convert the new Sessional Orders relating to procedure into 
Standing Orders. Mr. Gibson Bowles, who deprecated the 
stereotyping of the Order passed earlier in the year, and moved 
an amendment to that effect, pointed out that the Report of 
the Committee on Private Bill Procedure had not yet been 
published; and held that the rule preventing counts-out before 
10 o’clock encouraged Members to stay away till that hour, 
Mr. Balfour, in reply, contended that such conversion of 
Sessional into Standing Orders without long delay was 
sanctioned by precedent; that real though curtailed privi- 
leges were better than illusory privileges; that the rule 
affecting unofficial Members’ time worked well; and that the 
division lists showed that the 10 o’clock rule did not have the 
effect of emptying the House between 9 and 10. The amend- 
ment, which was supported by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Bryce, and several speakers on the Ministerial side, was 
rejected by 144 votes to 60; and other amendments having been 
rejected or negatived, the Motion was carried unaltered by 155 
votesto61. Thenew rules, it may be added, besides the provision 
as to counts-out already referred to, enable the Speaker to 
adjourn the House or suspend the sitting when grave dis- 
order arises, provide for the allocation of time as between the 
Government and unofficial Members, and regulate the pro- 
cedure for the conduct of business in Supply and of private 
business. 


The Report stage of the Education Bill was resumed at the 
eighteenth clause on Friday week, and disposed of before the 
House rose, the only amendment accepted—apart from those 
put under the Closure—being that of Mr. Yoxall to the effect 
that in a borough or urban district the members of the 
Council should form a majority of the Education Committee, 
The debate on the third reading of the Education Bill was 
opened on Tuesday by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, “arguing at large,’ as he 
observed himself, and relying mainly on the old objections as to 
alleged overlapping, multiple control, and criticisms of detail. 
The tone of his speech, however, as of the whole debate, was 
good-humoured, and in places humorous. Mr. Long, who 
followed, justified the retention of the denominational school 
system on the ground that compulsory purchase, even if just, 
would have been an act of folly, for the cost would have amounted 
to £25,000,000.—We make a point of quoting the figures, as a 
much larger estimate had been given in these columns,—Mr. 
Bryce, in a long and detailed criticism, declared that in many 
respects the Bill was worse than when it was introduced, and 
prophesied that its passage would not be the end, but the 





commuted by Lord Kitchener, long terms of imprisonment 
shortened, and fines reduced. The Commissioners have 





beginning, of a struggle. His statement that the Bill had lit 
a great fire in the country enabled Sir William Anson, in an 
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admirable speech in defence of the measure, to retort that the 


fire, if it existed, was very inadequately reflected in the House 
of Commons. Dr. Macnamara, whose reputation has greatly 
risen during these debates, paid a generous tribute to Mr. 
Balfour and Sir William Anson for their conduct of the Bill, 
which had worked something in the nature of a modern 
miracle, “for it had created on the part of the English people 
something like interest in the education question.” 


The debate was continued and concluded on Wednesday. 


Sir Richard Jebb defended the measure as promoting the 
efficiency of the public elementary schools, co-ordinating the 


iffer <inds of education, and rendering education a}. : ‘ : ‘ 
different k : ny ‘| is to be seventy-three, including ten from the County Council. 


popular feature in local life 5 while Sir William Harcourt 
accused the Government of deliberately framing their scheme 
with a view to excluding popular control. 
General dealt at length with the Kenyon-Slaney Clause. There 
would, he explained, be a reference to the Bishop upon the 
question whether the religious instruction was in accordance 
with the tenets of the particular denomination, while the 
management and control would rest with the managers. But 
he hinted that, to prevent all possible misunderstandings, the 
clause would be redrafted in the House of Lords. Mr. Asquith 
regarded the Bill as compact of blunders and injustice, and 
described the Kenyon-Slaney Clause as presenting a series of 
complicated conundrums for solution by the Law Courts. Yet 
the clause as it stood asserted a valuable right—that of Payr- 
liament to treat the denominational schools as State schools— 
and disposed finally of the notion that the parish priest was 
supreme. Thus he was not without the hope that the Bill, 
which was designed to vitalise denominationalism, might turn 
out to have the opposite result. My. Balfour closed ihe 
debate in a dignitied speech. The Bill, he contended, might not 
be an ideal solution of the problem, but no rival scheme held 
the field, and as compared with the present system it was a 
great educational reform. The Motion for the rejection of the 
measure having been negatived by 286 votes to 154, the third 
reading was carried by 246 to 123, or a majority of 125. 





The debate on Monday in the House of Lords with 
respect to the capacity of the Upper House to propose 
amendments to the Education Bill raised a question of 
considerable moment. Lord Spencer asked the Govern- 
ment whether they intended to adhere to the view ex- 
pressed by the present Lord Chancellor on April 2nd, 1897. 
On that occasion Lord Halsbury stated that had he the 
power he would have decided that a certain group of amend- 
ments to the Voluntary Schools Bill was out of order as 
being inconsistent with the Resolutions of the House of 
Commons of 1671 and 1678 relating to Money Bills. As 
he had not the power, he asked the House whether it was 
possible to say that the amendments were in order. Lord 
Herschell replied that he considered the matter doubtful, 
and pointed out that if amendments could not be moved, 
there was something wrong in a method of procedure that on 
a great educational question rendered the House of Lords 
impotent to take part in deciding it. The same difficulty 
clearly exists with respect to the Bill now before the House of 
Lords; but it can be avoided, as Lord Halsbury explained on 
Monday, by the House of Commons consenting to consider 
amendments sent down by the House of Lords. Despite the 
fact that Lord Davey thought that if the amendments of 
1897 were contrary to the Constitutional rule, the amendments 
of 1902 could not be distinguished from them, it would appear 
to be the practice for the House of Commons to waive their 
ights. It is almost a Constitutional rule, where non-con- 
sideration of amendments from the Upper House would 


exclude the House of Lords from the practical consideration | 


of an important Bill, for the House of Commons to consider 
such amendments, 


The debate on the Education Bill in the Lords opened on | 


Thursday. The Duke of Devonshire deseribed the genesis of 
and need for the measure, and Lord Spencer, in moving its 
rejection, relied on arguments already all too familiar from 
their reiteration in the Commons. His best point was made 
in connection with the appointment of teachers in voluntary 
schools. He objected, he said, to an official of the State—for 
these schools would be practically State schools—being placed 
under a religious disability. For the rest, he promised his 
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strenuous support to the Kenyon-Slaney Clause if the Govern- 
ment maintained it. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who, we 
regret to learn, showed signs of increasing infirmity during 


| his speech, earnestly appealed to the Lords to pass the Bill 


and “let us see how it will act when it begins to work”; and 
Lord Goschen eloquently vindicated the fitness of the clergy 
for carrying out the sacred duty which they had hitherto 


| performed,—the work of moulding the hearts and souls of the 
young. 


The remaining speeches call for no comment, 


The consideration of the London Water Bill in Committee 
was resumed in the Commons on Thursday. As now amended 
by the Government, the number of representatives on the Board 


To this Sir J. Dickson-Poynder proposed an amendment raising 
the representation of the Council to fourteen, and condemned 
the proposed Board as an unwieldy and inexperienced body, but 
the amendment was rejected by a large majority; and other 
amendments, revising or reducing the representation of the 
City and sundry of the boroughs, were also negatived before 
the House rose. We cannot profess to be convinced by the 
arguments in favour of this huge Board—the new Septuagint, 
as it might be called—but the meagre attendance in the House 
certainly does not argue any very convinced hostility on the 
part of the Opposition. Buta Water Bill is not calculated 
to “light a fire” in the country. 


Sir E. Monson, British Ambassador in Paris, delivered on 
December 2nd a most striking speech to the British Chamber 
of Commerce. A change, he said, had crept over his pro- 
fession. When he entered it he still believed that taere was a 
secret diplomacy, that its control rested in very few hands, 
and that personal ability could effect everything. But since 
then the Press had altered all things, especially by collecting 
Few political secrets were now to be picked up 
in society. Diplomatists cannot compete with the news- 
papers in the transmission of intelligence. Moreover, the 
commerce of the nations, and particularly of Great Britain, 
itself, commercial questions have become 
more important, and gradually diplomacy has become 
even the “handmaid” of trade. As “commercial agents” 
British diplomatists do not give universal satisfaction ; but 
Sir E. Monson maintains that our countrymen are at no 
disadvantage in this respect, for though they sometimes ask 
impossibilities, their diplomatists are never remiss in pushing 
their interests while at the same time “carefully assuring the 
integrity of their action from all imputation of unavowable 
motives.” We have discussed this speech on another page, 
but we may remark here that Sir E. Monson rather carefully 
abstained from an opinion as to the effect of commercial 
enterprise upon diplomacy. Possibly he approves it; but more 
probably he would agree with us in accepting the necessity of 
the change, but regretting its effect upon the tone of the 
Service and of international relations generally. The trader 
is at once suspicious and crafty. 


The New York correspondent of the Standard telegraphs, on 
the authority of the New York Herald, «a statement which, if 
subsequently verified, is of unusual historic interest. Mr. 
Morris Jessup’s expedition, he says, has returned from its 
explorations in the North Pacific, having travelled “from 
Mariinsk, the most northerly military post in Russia, through 
the mountainous interior of the Arctic regions, to Ustyansk, 
the northernmost inkabited point in Siberia.” Parties of 
the expedition reached points never before visited by white 
men, and obtained much evidence of a connection between the 
inhabitants and the Japanese, and also—this is the interesting 
point—‘“ found tribes whose language, legends, and customs 
resembled those of the North American Indians.” The chiefs 
of the parties, Mr. Jochelson and Mr. Bogorras, seem to be 
men of some scientific standing, and if this account is well 
established, it will almost prove the hypothesis that the 
American Indians came from Asia, spread southward, and 
developed in the South civilisations of their own, being pos- 
sibly in the Peruvian case he!ped by Chinese accidentally 
thrown upon the coast. The process must have occupied 
ages, but of the substantial unity of «i! xboriginal Americans 
there is now, we believe, exceedingly |.it!e doubt, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE NEW TASK OF AMBASSADORS. 


HE nations are wild to enrich themselves, and diplo- 
macy and legislation are both subordinated to con- 
siderations of trade. That is the keynote of the present 
situation all over the world, and whether the music which 
is to follow will enliven or sadden mankind is becoming 
the gravest of questions. We received on Wednesday 
two documents both of great moment—one President 
Roosevelt's ‘‘ Message” to Congress, and the other a 
report of a speech made by Sir E. Monson, our able and 
successful Ambassador in Paris, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce—and in both the tale is the same. The President, 
it is true, tells us of some things in the region of higher 
politics—that he is still intending to cut the great canal 
of the future through Panama; that while effectively 
maintaining the Monroe doctrine, he will not shelter 
weaker States in wrongdoing; that the American Navy 
must be steadily increased until it is adequate to defend 
the new and great position of the Union in the world, 
especially on both sides of that canal—but his topics of 
immediate interest, his sentences which are quoted every- 
where, are those which refer to the means that will ensure 
or injure the prosperity of his country. He speaks of the 
Tariff, announcing himself, as usual, a devoted Protec- 
tionist who yet sees that Protection may be abused and 
must be regulated, and all over the world the traders 
are pondering his words as the bases for new enterprise ; 
he speaks of Trusts, and his own people study his utter- 
ance as when a theological contest grows hot men study 
texts. The managers of Trusts sigh with relief, and the 
enemies of Trusts with disappointment, because they think 
he has found no plan; but both alike agree that on his 
commerial policy, and on that almost alone, will depend 
the future politics of the Union. Cuban affairs are difii- 
cult; it is well to have hope for the Philippines; the 
Monroe doctrine is always to be respected; but, cry 
Americans in their hearts, are the rich to grow richer, 
or is wealth to be more equally distributed ?—that is the 
burning question. For ourselves, we think the President 
is a little misunderstood, and that he is more decided than 
the world as yet imagines. He still regards vast combina- 
tions of capital as inevitable outcomes of modern commerce, 
but there is slowly growing in his mind a plan by which 
they may be controlled for the benefit of the people. He 
asks for a Minister of Commerce who, among other duties, 
can watch them; insists, to the dismay of managers, that 
their transactions must be made “ public,” possibly by ap- 
pointing that Minister an ew officio director of every gigantic 
Trust ; and says plainly that when their object is monopoly 
they become injurious to thecommunity. There is food for 
reflection aiong capitalists in each of the President’s hints; 
but it is not our object to discuss them closely to-day, but 
rather to point out the magnitude of the space which the 
accumulation of wealth occupies in American thought. Our 
cousins have no wider mind than Mr. Roosevelt’s among their 
governing men, and this is his preoccupation. It is the same 
in France, where the most active politicians, those interested 
in colonial enterprise, are avowedly in all their proposals 
seeking only wealth for France; in Germany, where the 
very Constitution is rocking through the contest for 
prosperity between Industrials and Agrarians; even in 
Russia, where the newspapers threaten war with Britain 
all across Asia if she ventures to put on a countervailing 
duty against Russian sugar. 

Indeed, if Sir E. Monson’s view is correct, even this 
country is being carried away by the movement. He isa 
most experienced diplomatist, and he declares that the 
ereatest change which he ina1!s in modern diplomacy is 
the ascendency of the commercia! spirit. “It is,” he says, 
“to the colossal growth and impertance of our commerce 
that the final transformation of our diplomacy is due. 
J am certainly divulging no professional secret when I 
assert that the importance of the large proportion of 
international questions is in these days to be ascribed to 
their bearing and influence upon the well-being of our 
foreign trade. The genius of commercial expansion has 
supported the footsteps of the explorer and the missionary, 
and the necessities and demands of the home producer 
have inspired the councils of Downing Street on equal 





terms with the political expediency and patriotic assertion 
of Imperial ambition.” Thus, he continues—and remember 
he speaks for England—diplomacy has become the“ intimatg 
associate, if not the handmaid, of commercial progress,” 
Diplomatists, even British diplomatists, have “ become com. 
mercial agents,” and, he adds, with a certain bitterness of 
self-defence, they are “never remiss in pushing the interest, 
of their nationals.” It is all true, and true all over the world 
In Africa, in China, in Turkey, even in the countries of 
Europe, we are contending like our rivals for oppor. 
tunities of gain. It is true that having had the firs; 
start, and maintaining Free-trade for all as ou 
ruling principle, we are often defensive while they are 
aggressive; but still the pivot of our diplomacy is the 
profit which we seek like the rest of the world from com. 
merce. It is of no use lamenting the change, or deploring 
the sordidness which has crept into international action. 
we can, as Sir E. Monson hints, keep honest, and that 
all, for the whole population presses on the Foreign Office 
the necessity of “a commercial policy,” thé Government js 
adjured to appoint Commercial Under-Secretaries who may 
guide Ambassadors, and if the smallest “concession” js 
missed anywhere the wires quiver with complaints, which 
are always accepted by the Press and a large section of 
the public as entirely justified. 

Will this mighty change in international relations con. 
tinue for any length of time? We fear it will, for it is fos. 
tered and deepened by the enormous growth in all European 
countries excepting France of the populations, who in many 
of them could not now live upon the productiveness of 
agriculture alone. It is fostered and deepened also by the 
softening of all Western civilisations, with its necessary 
result, the desire for leisure—which in moderation need not 
be costly—and for more comfort in clothes, warmth, food, 
and lodging, which is very costly indeed, And it is 
fostered and deepened most of all by the success in getting 
rich of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, who seem to their 
envious competitors—frightened, no doubt, beyond their 
natural fear, by awe of the Trust combinations—to intend 
to monopolise the very sunshine. Envy is a quality which 
grows greener with age. It is not at the end of years of 
stubborn competition that the shopkeeper who has suc- 
ceeded and the shopkeeper who has failed begin to love 
one another. Some new event may turn the attention of 
the world from its present continuous contemplation of its 
own stomach—a great religious revival, for instance, would 
do that—or some new development of science, such as a 
discovery of the way to obtain nitrogen from the air, of 
which rumours are now circulating, might, by increasing 
the productiveness of the soil, lighten the existing pressure; 
but if things continue as they are, this generation at 
least will know no respite from the fierce trading struggle. 
Whether it will produce great disaster to this country or 
to others we cannot pretend to foresee; but of this we 
feel fairly confident, that it will not allow to the civilised 
races any relaxation in that huge waste of its resources 
which it calls, and which is, “a far-sighted condition of 
preparation for defence.” Commercial contests make the 
nations bitter, if only because their incidents are 
visible every day, and are visible to the unlearned. 
The unhistorical notion that the democracy is peaceful 
is already dying away, and now the other and _ later 
notion that commerce would bind the peoples together 
in love must be abandoned too. The contest of the 
hungry for food is never amicable, and in the present 
circumstances of the world the peoples believe that the 
great storehouses of the food they are seeking, the poten- 
tially rich countries of Asia, South America, and Africa, 
can be acquired or dominated by fleets and armies. It is 
possible, of course, by wise policy maintained for many 
years to avert disastrous collisions, but it will only be done 
by choosing wise and peaceful men for diplomatists, and 
remembering, as we fancy from his speech that Sir E. 
Monson remembers, that their task is not lighter but more 
difficult than ever. They have not only to satisfy or soothe 
the ambition of the Kings, but the more dangerous, because 
more restless and deep-rooted, ambition of the peoples for 
wealth. The King could go without the new province, or 
at least wait his opportunity, but the people dissatisfied 
with its share of comfort will neither forego its hopes nor 
wait long for their realisation. “Bread, and not so much 
talking!” is as much the cry of the trader who sees his 
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from his grasp as it ever was that of the Parisian mob. We 
declare as we read the daily telegrams from the Yangtsze- 
kiang that we wonder, not so much that the nations are 
tricky over the withdrawal of troops, as that they succeed 
in preventing the rifles from going off of themselves. 





COLLAPSE OF GERMAN 
PARLIAMENTARISM. 

E must almost apologise for returning to a subject 
W which to many of our readers must seem tiresome, 
but this collapse of German Parliamentarism in the face 
of the Reactionaries is really a most serious matter. Par- 
liamentary life in Germany has never been deeply rooted 
in any State but Baden, has never inspired the bureau- 
eracies with respect, has never on any great question been 
able to secure obedience from the Executives. And now 
it seems likely to receive another great blow, which will 
transfer much of its remaining vigour to the throne, and 
the advisers who stand around it. Count von Biilow, 
mortally weary of the endless discussions, anxious to com- 
mence negotiations with the neighbouring Powers with 
a Tariff in his hands, and perhaps moved by a fear that 
total failure would imply his own political extinction, has 
surrendered to the Agrarians. In the teeth of his own 
recorded resolves, he has granted a 10 per cent. increase in 
the duty on barley, and with it has induced a majority con- 
sisting of the Agrarians and some smaller groups to consent 
not only to pass his Tariff with its nine hundred and forty- 
six items, but to pass it en bloc without discussion. Indeed, 
that has been the condition of the arrangement. All 
Liberal newspapers in Germany are, of course, enraged, many 
which are regarded by the Government as “ well disposed” 
mutter discontent, and a sitting in the grave Reichstag 
has for the first time been suspended by reason of the 
disorderliness caused by the rage of the minority; but 
there appears to be no doubt that the Bill—a financial 
Bill, remember—will be passed without discussion. It is 
declared, it is true, as a last argument, to be “ unconstitu- 
tional”; but politicians shake their heads when they are 
told that there is anything which Parliament and the 
Sovereign together cannot do, or that an Emergency Bill 
when accepted by both, say during an invasion, might be 
utterly illegal. ‘The law will be passed unless the Govern- 
ment shrinks ; and when passed, it will be executed by the 
officials under immediate peril of proceedings which would 
not be confined to mere dismissal. 

Even in this country the Closure of a whole Bill of this 
kind would be a high-handed proceeding, though it would 
not, if accepted by a majority, be unconstitutional; but its 
passing in such circumstances would not impair the 
status of Parliament. For in this country the House of 
Commons has reserved means of self-defence far stronger 
than any “right of debate” could furnish. It can “stop 
the supplies”; or if that device is obsolete because of the 
anarchy it would produce, it can in a night dismiss the 
Ministry which has offended. It is of no use to pass 
Bills if the method of passing produces a vote of “ No 
confidence.” Neither power belongs to the German 
teichstag. It can pass no Act which the Sovereigns 
cannot veto; if it abolishes a tax, the tax will be 
levied till the consent of the Emperor, or of the Bundesrath 
which represents the allied thrones, is given ; if it dismisses a 
Ministry, and the Emperor retains the Ministers, they are 
retained. When, therefore, the Government insists that a 
Bill shall pass without discussion, and the Reichstag, 
urging no plea of paramount necessity, submits, it practi- 
cally votes itself a nullity, for no power of any kind is left 
in its hands. It becomes a mere machine for recording 
the decisions of a Government which it has not ‘appointed 
and cannot overthrow. The power it abandons, moreover, 
does not pass to any Cabinet, cr other body really chosen 
by indirect election, but directly to the Emperor, who can 
if he pleases dismiss any Minister by fiat, and who has so 
dismissed many Ministers. It is the Caesar dealing with 
a Senate, instead of true representative government of 
any sort, which henceforward will be visible in Germany. 

But, say the German Liberals, “we have one great re- 
source left. The electors will be offended and will send up 
a more independent or unmanageable Parliament.” But 
will they? There is the precise point at which our fear 
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although the Agrarians and National Liberals are 
the executive agents in this high-handed proceeding, the 
cause which has supplied them with the daring and the 
numbers to carry it out is the disgust with which the 
paralysis of Parliament has inspired all lookers-on, and 
that paralysis has been produced by the action of the 
Socialists and wilder Radicals of the House. Their Puck- 
like little trickeries in the way of using the forms of 
procedure, of useless and repetitive speeches, of everlasting 
divisions, of evading the formation of a quorum, have 
waterlogged the ship, till it rolls from side to side in the 
sight of all men, a ponderous but powerless machine. 
What was the use of the Reichstag if it could do nothing 
but babble ? Men are very patient with accustomed 
things, but deep in the hearts of men, and especially of 
all Teutons, lies the ancient exhortation, “ Do good or do 
evil, but do somewhat,” that you may be seen to be 
alive. Ministers, Deputies, reporters, newspaper editors, 
positively sickened of the meaningless debates, and longed 
for some deus ex machind to sweep away the impassable 
though cobwebby obstacles, until when a path was cut for 
them they were ready to rush down it without con- 
sidering whither it led or whose rights were injured 
by the cutting. What is the ground for thinking 
that the electors will be less pleased by their intel- 
lectual escape? They also saw that the ship could not 
move, they also were worn out with the tediousness of 
needless debates ; why should not they also be glad because 
at last, by a sudden intervention from above, there is an 
end of them? Did our own Speaker Brand lose one vote 
because he dammed up the stream of Parliamentary 
oratory and compelled the House of Commons to act 
instead of chattering? The popular mind in all countries 
hates ineffectives, and men who arrest without instructing 
Parliament are ineffectives. Even in Great Britain they 
lower the repute of the machine; and in Germany, where 
the people are always watching the most silent and 
effective bureaucracy in the world, where the Emperor is so 
strong and so competent that his words are acts, and where 
Parliamentary institutions are still young, they make those 
institutions appear contemptible. In England reactionary 
opinion always seems to have in it an element of futility; 
but on the Continent the Reactionaries constantly include 
the ablest functionaries, the highest clergy, the most 
trusted of the bourgeoisie and landlords. Where is the 
poor elector to obtain light unless, indeed, from his repre- 
sentatives, who, as he clearly perceives, can effect nothing 
except call perpetual halts for consultation as to the proper 
road, consultations which end in moving nowhere ? 

We verily believe that on the Continent Kings, soldiers, 
and Reactionaries are everywhere gaining power through 
the slow dying away of confidence among the people in 
their representative bodies, a dying produced entirely by 
their want of ability tomove. They are longing for Senates 
which will debate with gravity at reasonable length,and then 
act; and they find nothing but “talking shops ” crowded with 
a mob which often cannot keep order, which always seem 
filled with the very spirit of faction, and which extremists 
have learned to paralyse by insuperable delays. Legisla- 
tion is like a Spanish civil trial, in which final judgment 
is hardly expected before the next generation. The people 
weary of it all, and when they have not, like ourselves, the 
experience of ages in dealing with Parliaments, they 
gradually come round to the belief that there is more to 
be hoped from any form of Royal or bureaucratic authority 
than from any Chamber, however representative. Those 
who believe in free institutions, as we ourselves do, will 
have to note this temper of mind most seriously, and to 
see if, even by radical changes, procedure cannot be so 
amended that the majority can once more act within 
reasonable time. It is not of much avail that food is good 
and cheap if, from the breakdown in distribution, nobody 


gets fed. 

N°? one, we think, who has any acquaintance with the 
Bi feelings current in leading Nonconformist circles 
twenty years ago would deny that the prominence to which 
Dr. Joseph Parker had then already attained was regarded 
as a subject for regret, and almost for apology, or even 
protest. The Congregational body, to which he belonged, 
were justly proud at that day of the presence in their 
ministry of a group of men who inherited and illustrated 
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its best and highest traditions. Only lately had they 
lost the noble personality of Alexander Raleigh, and the 
names of John Stoughton, Henry Allon, Eustace Conder, 
Henry Reynolds, and R. W. Dale do not exhaust but 
exempl‘fy a list of then living divines whose repute for 
learning, culture, dignity of tone and bearing, and depth 
of spirituality commanded respect in every quarter com- 
petent to judge of such qualities. Among those—both 
ministers and laity—to whom the names of such men as 
these were as household words it was held to be some- 
thing incongruous that what was in many respects the 
most conspicuous Congregational pulpit in the country 
should be occupied by a preacher distinctly deficient in 
some of the characteristics most esteemed by all who 
cherished the memory of Watts and of Doddridge. 
Dr. Parker’s oratorical gifts were acknowledged, the 
orthodoxy of his views was not impugned, nor was the 
correctness of his private character ever called in question. 
None the less, however, was it felt that his position at the 
City Temple constituted something approaching to a 
misrepresentation of the Hoc of Congregationalism,—a 
misrepresentation not the less annoying because without 
doubt the position that Dr. Parker occupied had been alto- 
gether created by himself. He was a Christian; he was a 
Congregationalist. That could not be denied. And with- 
out doubt he had obtained the ear of the City. But the 
result of it all would be that the City Temple pulpit, 
which attracted not only many eminent Englishmen, but 
all kinds of people from the provinces and from abroad 
who were sojourning in London, would be supposed to be 
typical. The kind of thing to be heard any Sunday or 
Thursday on the Holborn Viaduct would be thought to be 
—only probably at its best -what commended itself to the 
judgment and taste of Congregationalists as a whole. 
They would be supposed, in a word, to be generally 
sympathetic towards a style of pulpit address which, what- 
ever its merits, embraced frequent appeals to the hearers’ 
sense of humour, and an egotistical, not to say a self- 
advertising, pose on the part of the preacher. And as 
these things were not at all generally to their minds, but 
quite otherwise, many of them felt misrepresented and a 
little aggrieved. 

Yet though the sketch just given is, we think, quite a 
fair one, the facts did not prevent Dr. Parker from being 
chosen Chairman of the Congregational Union in 1884; 
and that tribute, the highest expression which the ministers 
of the body concerned can give to their respect for and 
sense of the importance of any member of their number, 
was emphasised by repetition in 1901. The explanation of 
these apparent inconsistencies forms an interesting problem. 
Dr. Parker’s first election to the Chair of the Congrega- 
tional Union caused, no doubt, much _heart-searching, 
and even, in anticipation, some talk of secession. Yet 
none occurred, and when seventeen years later the choice 
was renewed, we are not aware that in any quarter 
it was regarded as other than a natural recognition of the 
long-established eminence of the minister of the City 
Temple. Can it be said that during the last twenty 
years of his life any considerable modification took place 
in the leading features of Dr. Parker’s character and his 
methods of fulfilling his ministry? We do not think that 
that is alleged. What he had been that in the main he 
continued to be. If as the years went on there was a 
diminishing difference in some respects between the 
standards of judgment and taste by which he was governed 
and those which had been prevalent in the great religious 
body to which he belonged, it was theirs which had moved 
towards his rather than his towards theirs. This, indeed, is 
only to say that among Englishmen of Puritan antecedents, 
as among Englishmen generally, there was in the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century, and there continues 
at the beginning of the twentieth, an appreciable diminu- 
tion in wonted national reserve and restraint in the 
eXpicssion of feeling, an appreciable increase of tendency 
towards the free exhibition of personal ambitions and 
idiosyncrasies. ‘Thus the proportion of Congregationalists 
to whom Dr Parker’s histrionic style and humorous eccen- 
tricities gave annoyance was very distinctly smaller in 
1901 than in 1882. Also, it would not be unfair to say 
that at the later period there happened to be a smaller 
number of ministers in that body of generally recognised 
outstanding gifts of intellect and character than was the 


ars 
If, however, it may be said that the considerations to 
which we have so far called attention in connection with 
Dr. Parker’s undoubted and prolonged eminence ag 
Congregational preacher are but very partially honorifi 
either to him or to British Nonconformity, We hasten 
to add that, in our view, the later opinion did much fuller 
justice than the earlier to the real extent and importaneg 
of his powers. ‘The fact that week in, week out, on Sundays 
and Thursdays, for eight-and-twenty years, he drew together 
the congregations which assembled in the City Temple 
constitutes, as it seems to us, a conclusive proof alike of 
the genuineness of his oratorical gifts and of the genuine. 
ness and intensity of his faith in the Gospel message 
which he delivered. Nothing that was not genuine 
whether in oratory or in religious belief, would have 
endured that test. City men would have wearied of the 
mere weaver of words, however richly coloured, however 
variously shot, the fabrics which he succeeded in pre- 
senting to them. Even more certainly would they 
have found out and rejected the man who, setting up 
as a preacher of the Christian faith, was not himself 
profoundly possessed by a conviction of its truth. But 
City men did not weary of Dr. Parker, nor did they 
turn from him as from a religious posewr. We do not 
mean, indeed, that all dislikes were allayed, that all dis. 
paraging criticism ceased, that no bitter epigrams summing 
up the man and his faith continued to be uttered. But 
we do mean that despite what we should agree in holding 
to be serious faults of taste, despite what we cannot help 
calling a certain loudness of personality which deeply 
repelled many, Dr. Parker retained in the main, because 
he deserved to retain, the inward, as well as the outward, 
ear of a great and varied audience. He did so, first, 
because he was an orator, not indeed of the highest rank, 
but essentially a member of that rare and divinely gifted 
order, possessing its singular combination of insight into 
men’s hearts and minds with an artistic sense in the 
use of language and, above all, a rich imagination. He 
retained, and perhaps even increased, his audience, secondly, 
because he talked to them habitually, but with constant 
freshness and point, of things in which he firmly believed, 
and which they knew to be of the most intimate concern to 
their welfare here and hereafter. Prejudice against him, 
as we have said, did not disappear. Indeed, it was impossible 
that it should. But, in our belief, the great majority of 
those who went to hear him with anything approaching to 
an open mind, even if their points of view were widely remote 
from his, came away feeling that he had real teaching to 
give on the highest subjects, and that he strenuously 
applied great powers towards making that teaching as 
effective and as permanent as possible. There is a 
striking passage in one of his sermons on the Gospel 
of St. John, published in the many volumes of the 
“People’s Bible,’ which, we believe, gives the true 
key to his ministry, and indicates the essential com- 
munity between his preaching and that of all the great 
Christian preachers who have ever stood up to win the 
world for their Master. The sermon is entitled “ Bread 
and Water.” “Jesus,” said the preacher, “is not a 
phenomenon, He is bread; Christ is not a curiosity, He is 
water. As surely as we cannot live without bread we 
cannot live truly without Christ; if we know not Christ we 
are not living, our movement is a mechanical flutter, our 
pulse is but the stirring of an animal life. It is in this way, 
then, that Jesus Christ is to be preached. It is even so I 
would ever preach Him. I would call Him the water of life; 
I would speak of Him as the true bread sent down from 
heaven; 1 would tell men that it is impossible to live 
without Him; I would say, with heightening passion, 
with glowing and ineffable love, that He only, even the 
holy Christ of God, can satisfy the hunger and the thirst 
of the soul of man.” Even this very sermon is by no 
means exempt from faults of taste and temper. But we 
need not quote them now, or ever. The man who uttered 
the words we have cited was a great Christian preacher. 
With whatever shortcomings and causes of offence, he used 
for the highest of purposes one of the richest of human 
endowments, the value of which, though some strangely in 
these days depreciate it, can never be rated low by any man 
with a true conception of the heights and depths of human 
nature. 
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THE REAL IRISH GRIEVANCE, 


NY fresh contribution to the study of the never- 
fA. ending Irish problem is welcome to thoughtful per- 
sons in this country. However we may be divided in our 
ideas as to the possible solution, we are all agreed that one 
js urgently needed. During the last hundred years, as a 
Boer leader is reported to have said in protesting against 
the allegation that his people intended “to make a 
Dutch Ireland in South Africa,” the Irish have done bad 
business for England,—and not good business for them- 
selves. If the Irish people would only recognise that 
truth, we should have made an appreciable step towards 
the desired solution. For the very first condition for 
reaching it—now as always—is a frank recognition of the 
facts in the case. These facts may be distressing, they 
may refuse to fit in with preconceived theories—facts often 
do—they may even strike a blow at long-cherished pre- 
judices and dear sentiments; but to insist on ignoring 
them for that reason is fatal. “It is not your fond 
desire or mine,” says Burke, “ that can alter the nature of 
things; by contending against which, what have we got, 
or shall ever get, but defeatand shame?” It is character- 
istic of the Irish, or perhaps generally of the Celtic 
temperament, that it is peculiarly apt to ignore the un- 
comfortable facts. Im many manifestations it recalls 
Stevenson’s charming delineation of children who live 
always in an atmosphere of make-believe. ‘“ They walk ina 
vain show, and among mists and rainbows; they are 
passionate after dreams, and unconcerned about reaiities ; 
speech is a difficult art not wholly learned; and there is 
nothing in their own tastes or purposes to teach them 
what we mean by abstract truthfulness.” This does not 
seem to be an exaggerated description of the typical [rish 





temperament. Of course there are many nobleexceptions, but | 
they will generally be found in the cases of Irishmen like the | 


Duke of Wellington, descended from an English settler, or 
Lord Kelvin, an Ulstern:an of Scottish origin, or Burke and 
Swift, who must be classed among those “ sports ”’ or freaks 
of Nature in which the Director of human affairs delights to 
transcend all rules. But on the whole, the great defect of 
the Irish character lies in this disability to look straight at 
things as they are. We find it equally in the typical 
creations of the novelist—the Captain Costigans and the 
Con Cregans—and in the politicians who make themselves 
absurd by raging against English tyranny two hundred 
and fifty years after Cromwell and seventy years after 
Roman Catholic emancipation, who delight in assuring us 
that the decay of the tenant's roof is due to the wickedness 
of absentee landlords, and who think that the disorder 
which they import into the House of Commons is the 
strongest argument which they can offer for their fitness 
to have a Legislature of their own. This is the real Irish 
difficulty, and it explains why, as Matthew Arnold happily 
said, the modern Irish race is so apt to incur the doom 
which Ossian pronounced on the heroes of whom Mr. 
Yeats and his colleagues sing so charmingly: “ They went 
forth to the battle, but they always fell.” 

This tendency to see things through a distorting 
medium, fatal as it is in politics and in the ordinary 
affairs of life, has, of course, its compensating advantages. 
The proverbial courtesy and romance of the Lrish character 
probably depend largely upon its possession, and our 
Teutonic tendency to see things in a dry light and speak 
bluntly of them as we find them would often be none the 
worse for a touch of it. But of its existence, and of its 
practical drawbacks in the battle of life, there can be little 
doubt. The latest confirmation comes from an_ Irish 


source—no one speaks so frankly of his countrymen as an | 


Irishman who has emancipated himself from the national 


glamour—and is to be found in the very striking pamphlet | 


which has lately been published by the New Ireland Review 
under the title of “ Letters from Ireland.” These letters 
are supposed to be written by an Irish-American who 
has returned to his native country after a successful 
career of some forty years in the United States, 
and who sends an American friend his impressions 
of his native land “as it appeared to one who, loving 
the country with an exile’s love, would judge it by 
the canons of that practical common-sense to which we in 
America are, perhaps, too much inured.” The Irish, as he 
says, ‘‘ hate telling unpalatable truths unless their blood is 
up. The man, however, who is to be a good citizen must 











learn to speak his mind calmly when it is necessary for the 
public good, and not let fear of displeasing, or even of 


injuring, another keep him silent.” There is a painful 
accuracy in this statement, which will be manifest to all 
who have the most superficial acquaintance with the last 
century of Irish history, and the author of these manly and 
outspoken letters—who is content to be known as “ H. B.” 
—has done his country a great service by breaking through 
the bonds of so-called patriotism, as expressed in the mis- 
leading old proverb that only an ill bird fouls its own nest, 
and telling them in what light they really strike an affec- 
tionate but clear-sighted stranger. The true Irish grievance, 
as “‘ H. B.” shows, is an economic one, and its cure is to be 
found in any plan which can make Ireland ready to earn 
her own living and hold her own place in the world. 
The great improvement in her prosperity which has been 
produced within the last decade by the various economic 
reforms which Mr. Balfour so wisely initiated or encouraged 
is a cheering sign that this is a perfectly feasible achieve- 
ment; but, as the writer of these remarkable letters 
observes, it can only be made permanent and thorough by 
the co-operation of the Irish people. ‘“ From within, not 
from without, reform must come.” Ireland must learn to 
see her needs and her deficiencies in the light of truth, and 
then determine to meet the one by amending the other. 
The success of the closely allied French peasantry— 
though it must be admitted that other racial elements 
may have modified the Celtic strain in France—is evidence 
that the task is no impossible one, in spite of climatic dis- 
advantages which weigh more heavily on the peasant of 
Connemara or Tipperary than on the small holder of the 
Gironde or the Beauce. It is worth the while of every 
one who is interested in this most vital aspect of the Irish 
question to study these letters with care, for they seem to 
us to afford one of the most pertinent and weighty 
contributions that have been made for many years to 
its understanding. 

The criticism which “ H. B.” passes on his countrymen 
may be ranged under many heads of detail, but in 
principle they all come back to the charge of seeing things 
in a false light. For instance, that tendency to dwell on 
the past rather than on the present which is so common 
a phenomenon in decaying nations—Spain and Turkey 
furnish familiar examples—is made accountable for much 
of Ireland’s failure to hold her own in the industrial 
world. The “ finest peasantry in thejworld ” think and talk 
so much of the oppression of which England was guilty 
in the past that they quite forget to note how completely 
it has been replaced by the easiest Land-laws in the workl 
at the present day. ‘They continue to blame the exactions 
of the landlord for detects which are obviously due to 
their own inertia or lack of heart. ‘It is esteemed a greater 
shame to have had an ancestor reputed to have ‘sold the 
pass’ in the days of Elizabeth than to be dirty, and idle, 
and ragged, and drunken in the present.’ As a result, 
the “handy man” is conspicuous in Ireland by his 
absence. In the United States, as “H. B.” points out, 
the man who cannot afford to pay tradesmen tor keeping 
his house in repair is proud to be able to do the necessary 
things himself. In Ireland he thinks it undignitied to do 
so,—or perhaps one may say with more truth that the 
thought of doing it for himself has never entered his head. 
Economy, again, is “a word of evil sound in Irish ears.” 
The Irish peasant half starves on a diet of tea and potatoes 
where the thrifty Frenchman with the same income manages 
to keep his family on a nourishing and savoury diet. The 
Irishman talks of past grandeur, of the tyranny of 
England, of the great things that other people are to 
achieve for him when the League has fair play, and 
pays himself with words whilst the work that would 
make him happy and healthy is neglected. There 
is too much talking and too little doing; and 
how can any country where that is the case fail 
to be full of distress? No doubt we have no right 
to free ourselves from blame for this development of 
the Irish character. Seven centuries of “ helotism” and 
brutal repression cannot but have acted for ill on the 
national character, and it is notably in the classes that 
have held the upper hand throughout that we find the 
Irishmen already mentioned, who have done so much for 
the good of the world and the empty glory of their country. 
But the great thing is to understand the Irish defect, and 
then to see what means can be taken to amend it. The 
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writer of these letters has some admirable suggestions to 
make, which the reader must seek in his pages; most of 
them come under the head of education, and enlarge upon 
the text which Matthew Arnold was never tired of repeat- 
ing. The excellent industrial societies which have been 
formed of late years in the poorest parts of Ireland point 
the way to a wider reform. But for it to be effectual, the 
people must work out their own salvation. If they will 
but learn to see things as they are, and to do the task that 
is nearest, though no fine colours can be put upon it, 
Ireland may yet become, as her children proudly claim 
that she was at some unnamed period in her history, “ the 
finest country in the world.” 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Royal Society is an event 
of the first order in the scientific world, and St. 
sndrew’s Day is therefore an occasion for the assemblage 
at Burlington House, and at the subsequent dinner, of all 
those who are most distinguished and honoured in that 
world. ‘The occasion is indeed one that is of peculiar and 
high import to Englishmen, for it annually recalls to 
memory the great part that Englishmen have played in 
the overthrow of the empire of ignorance, and in the dis- 
covery and occupation of new spheres of thought and 
action. The occasion, too, annually reminds the world 
how little the sum of all that has resulted from thought 
and research is in comparison with the work yet to be 
done, and thus spurs men of science on to new glories 
of discovery that shall be worthy to rank with the 
labours of the past. We cannot sympathise with any 
feeling of regret that the work of the Royal Society should 
be restricted to the advancement and development of 
scientific thought, and should have no direct touch with 
the arts, or with history, philosophy, or philology. It 
seems to us both fitting and desirable that the work of the 
Royal Society, of the Royal Academy of Arts, and of the 
new British Academy should in each case be controlled, 
as it is controlled, by an independent Council that focuses 
its whole attention on subjects which are naturally allied, 
and is not liable to be torn asunder by the conflicting 
views of members whose ideals, standards, and aspirations 
belong to independent regions of mental interest. That the 
work of the three Academies necessarily overlaps is not 
really an argument in favour of one central Academy. 
The overlapping is due to the fact that there can be 
no discontinuity in the spheres of human activity, and the 
world will be the wiser for this, since those mysterious 
regions that connect art and science, science and philo- 
sophy, philosophy and art, will receive investigation, not 
from one body of specialists from one point of view, but 
of three bodies from three independent positions of thought 
and experiment. But in the main the functions of the 
three Academies are independent, and we are glad that the 
Roval Society still preserves as its essential characteristic 
that attitude of inquiry into the mysteries and possibilities 
of the physical universe which distinguished the coterie of 
thinkers who obtained the original charter in 1662, and 
who at that date had been meeting informally but regularly 
for some seventeen years. For more than two centuries 
and a half the Royal Society has accumulated, and there- 
fore has distributed, scientific knowledge, and it would 
have been unwise at a moment when the claims of science 
outstrip all other voices to have given to the Society new 
and doubtful duties that would certainly have hampered 
its present work, and would soon have lowered the very 
high standard of qualification for the coveted Fellowships 
of the Society. 

The importance of the work done by the Royal Society 
cannot be exaggerated, and the value of this work is 
in. ly enhanced when we remember that it is the result 
of voluntary effort, and owes nothing to Governmental sub- 
sidies. Something, it is true, it owes to the patronage of 
Kings and Peers, but we believe that the Royal personages 
who have done most for the Society have gained at least 
as much as they gave; while it is perhaps right to recall 
the fact that the patronage of the Baronage is mitigated 
by the payment of an increased subscription. It is 
interesting, in these days when the virtue of State-help is 
sufficiently exploited at the expense of self-help, to observe 
the importance of the work of this ancient voluntary 


—ewmniaiia 
Mr. Leonard Courtney certainly did not exaggerate th 
case when he stated that the Society seemed to hi 7 
“redolent of English genius and most fitted to ful 
English fame.” The labours undertaken by the Society 
at the request of the Government, or for the Purpose of 
spurring on the Government, have during the last hundred 
years been incessant ; and national interests, as represented 
by questions of shipping and navigation, questions of 
mining, questions as to the improvement of the conditions 
of life in certain Colonies by the banishment of malaria] 
diseases—to name one or two among many national labours 
—have been materially forwarded. Moreover, the very 
fact that the Royal Society is an English Society is not 
only gratifying, but of material value. America feels that 
an Association created before the Separation belongs to 
her still, and its proceedings appeal, therefore, directly 
and naturally, to the whole English-speaking race. Tho 
Society, moreover, is not only free to the peoples that 
created it; within certain limitations its medals and its 
Fellowships are open to the distinguished thinkers of 
the world. Thus the Royal Society includes within its 
charmed circle not only the select scientific thinkers of the 
Empire and the Union, but also the greatest of the 
outside savans of the world. Rudolph Virchow, who died 
in September last, well represented the great type of 
intellect with which we are familiar in the case of the 
foreign members. For eighteen years he had been a 
member, and in 1892 he was awarded the Copley medal, 
the greatest honour that the Society can bestow,—an 
honour which this year has been awarded to Lord Lister, 
who, it may be remembered, in 1901 represented the Society 
at the celebration in Berlin of Virchow’s eightieth birth. 
day. The great repute in which the Royal Society is 
held in America and upon the Continent is perhaps shown 
most clearly by the tact that this voluntary and unsub. 
sidised Association of Scientific Thinkers is the Acting 
Academy of the International Association of Academies 
(founded in 1900), and is generally recognised as the 
leading Scientific Association in the world. Sir William 
Huggins did not go too far on Monday when he claimed 
for the Royal Society that “it stood alone and pre-eminent 
among the Academies and Scientific Societies of the world.” 
But if the Royal Society is a national asset of great 
importance, it is not less valuable as an instrument of 
civilisation. We need only refer to some of its recent 
efforts to receive assurance of this. ‘The work of reading 
and publishing original scientific papers always goes on. 
It is the normal work of the Society. But in addition to 
this we find, among other work, that an Antarctic expedition 
has been promoted; astronomical questions have received 
special attention; the Malaria Committee by its encourage- 
ment of researches in East and West Africa and in India has 
advanced scientific knowledge as to malarial infection by 
mosquitoes; the eruptions in the West Indies led to 
the formation of an expedition for the observation of 
phenomena; the Catalogue of Scientific Papers which has 
been in progress for forty years, a catalogue which is a 
necessity of all scientific advance, and is of the highest 
international use, is making steady progress. The publi- 
cation of this catalogue raises an issue of the highest 
importance. ‘The Society has already, out of its accumu- 
lated funds, spent some £10,000 on this catalogue, and to 
complete the catalogues of papers published up to the end 
of the nineteenth century will cost about £12,000 more. 
Dr. Mond, whose generosity in scientific and artistic 
matters is well known, has promised to give half this 
sum, and Mr. Carnegie has promised £1,000. Doubtless 
the remaining sum required will easily be raised. This 
may be taken, therefore, to be an instance of money needed 
for scientific purposes and found. But for one such case 
there are numberless cases where the money is needed, 
is essential to some great discovery, to the solution of 
some intricate problem, and is not forthcoming. The 
National Physical Laboratory is almost dependent upon the 
liberality of the public for any measure of efficiency to 
which it may attain. This institution, carried on under 
the direction of an Executive Committee composed for the 
most part of Fellows of the Royal Society, could by volun- 
tary effort be made as efficient and profoundly useful as 
the Physikalisch-technische Reichsanstalt, of Berlin, which 
has so vastly influenced both science and industry mm 
Germany. Here is one of many instances that might be 





Socie‘y to England as a nation and as a civilising force. 
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—— 
be poured out without scruple and without fear of disas- 
trous economic consequences. The giving of great gifts of 
money too often results in the slackening of individual 
effort and in the weakening of the moral fibre of 
the recipients. The entrusting of wealth to the Royal 
Society can have no such consequences, and whether in 
§ cific cases such as we have mentioned, or for 
the general objects of the Society, or in the supple- 
menting of the small annual grant which the Society 
distributes on behalf of the Government for the 
urpose of encouraging scientific research, it is certain 
to produce results valuable alike to the nation and the 
world. The wealthy man who places funds at the disposal 
of the Royal Society may live and die assured that the 
value of the results of such a trust will transcend his most 


lively hopes. 








THE RIGHT OF CRITICISM. 
IKE a pack of beagles changing hares, it sometimes 
happens that a newspaper correspondence relating to a 
particular question raises another which goes farther afield. 
That is certainly the case with the letters which Sir Edward 
Clarke and Mr. Gosse have been writing to the Times with 
reference to a question originally raised by Sir Edward Clarke 
a few weeks ago in an address delivered at the Working 
Men’s College. Sir Edward Clarke expressed the opinion 
that in the strength of the nation’s literary output there has 
been a “very strange and lamentable decline” during the last 
forty years. He quoted the names of a number of books 
which were published in the years 1851-1860, and he remarked 
that in his view no book—with the possible exception of “Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles” —had heen published during the past 
ten years which could be said to be better than, or indeed 
equal to, one of the books he mentioned. That is a view 
which, apart from the fact that the expression of it might 
conceivably be supposed to irritate the feelings of the less 
philosophical of latter-day authors, and so elicit immediate 
expressions of dissent, is certainly open to attack on serious 
grounds. Mr. Edmund Gosse, at the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” dinner, had something to say on Sir Edward 
Clarke's criticism; and in a letter to the Times a day or 
two afterwards asked what pretensions a “ brilliant advocate” 
might possess to pronounce a valuable judgment on the 
subject at all. He followed that question with another. “By 
what right,” he asked, “does a member of one profession 
bring a railing accusation against the whole of another pro- 
fession?”’ That is surely about as wrong-headed an attitude 
to take on a general subject such as the value of criticism 
as it is possible to conceive could commend itself to a student 
of letters. 

It is difficult to understand the frame of mind which refuses 
the right of criticism to the man who himself does not make 
writing his profession. For, after all, who is, and who has 
always been, the critic of literature? The men by whom a 
man’s work is judged, and by whose verdict he succeeds or 
fails, either in his lifetime or after his death, seem to fall 
into three classes. The first class is the smallest of all. It 
embraces the critic who thoroughly knows the subject with 
which the work he criticises deals, and who, besides knowing 
that particular subject, knows other subjects as well; who is 
able, therefore, to set up proper standards of comparison, and 
to estimate not only the importance of this or that new 
addition to literature, art, or drama, but the importance of 
literature, art, and drama to the life of men. That kind of 
critic pours great masses of light on the work he judges. He 
does not examine with the microscope, he does not dissect; 
he surveys the outstanding features of a wide plain and 
passes large, open-air judgments. His is, in most ways, 
the most valuable kind of criticism; he is more likely 
than other men to he able to estimate the strength 
and the lasting qualities of what he sees. He has 
watched the stream of a broad river, and can foretell 
the tendencies of the process of denudation; he knows 
what will be silted over and what will become clear and per- 
manent, Yet as his criticism is more valuable than that 
of other men, so it is the more rarely met with. There isa 
far commoner class of criticism, valuable also, but in a lower 
degree. That is the criticism of the man who has made one 
particular subject his own, who has read, or seen, or heard all 





or most of the existing examples of what he criticises, and 
who is able at once to classify anything new relating to his 
particular subject. He is the specialising naturalist of the 
huge plain surveyed by the first class of critic. He knows all 
the flowers and ferns, perhaps, by heart; but his verdict on 
the birds or the geology of the plain would not be that of the 
expert. He may be able to place exactly on its proper 
shelf a book dealing with the Renaissance; but we should 
not pay the same attention to his views if he happened to 
write on the subject of the Celtic saga or the Franco-German 
War. But because we regarded him as a specialist on 
one subject, should we therefore be justified in disregarding 
absolutely his verdict on another? Surely not. For when 
he ceases to be a specialist, he merely takes his place in 
the third and hugest class of critics,—the general public. 
To his verdict, considered as a member of that class, we 
suppose Mr. Gosse, and those who agree with him, would 
pay but the slightest attention. ‘You are not able to write 
an essay on the dramatic unities,’ we may imagine the 
first-night critic saying to the audience at a theatre, 
‘and therefore your assurance that the new play does not 
please you is valueless.’ Is it certain that the verdict 
of the “untrained” public is always worth so little ? 
It is, at all.events, seldom regarded as being worth little by 
the theatrical manager, or by the actor or autkor whose plays 
it pays in large numbers to see. 


Of course, the verdict of the general public may often be 
wrong, and often is shown to be wrong by the verdict of time. 
In any age and in all countries, things that are immensely 
popular are as often as not immensely wrong,—wrong, that 
is, when judged by perpetual standards. That is simply 
because it is human to err, and because the larger, and there- 
fore the less individually cultivated, a mass of human beings 
happens to be, the larger wrongs it will do and the bigger 
mistakes it will make. Yet though public opinion can often 
be guided, it can never be ignored; not, at all events, by the 
man who means to make money out of it. That is a brutal 
fact which every writer sooner or later realises. And it would 
be absurd to deny that the multitude has a right to criticise, 
simply because the multitude replies that might is right, and 
that it chooses to do so. If, then, you concede, as you must, 
the right of criticism of all subjects to the multitude, 
how can you deny that right to its best educated members ? 
The question of “professions” which Mr. Gosse needlessly 
introduces is neither here nor there. After all, what is the 
“profession” of men of letters? Suppose a soldier in his 
moments of leisure happened to write another “ Paradise 
Lost.” Would Mr. Gosse denounce his impertinence, and 
consider that he had no right to pronounce a verdict on the 
merits of “Lycidas”? That is a question which has been 
asked in another form by Mr. Augustine Birrell. ‘“ When 
and how,” he inquires, “does a writer of books become an 
author ‘by profession’? Cervantes was a soldier, Montaigne 
a country gentleman, Bacon an English lawyer, Sir Walter 
Scott a Scotch lawyer, Isaac Walton a linen-draper, Richardson 
a printer, Sir Thomas Browne a doctor,” and so on. If you 
get into difficulties when you try to fence in this or that man 
into one particular walk in life, you certainly do not find your 
task easier, or indeed saner, when you try to prevent him from 
looking over the hedge and saying what he sees on the other 
side. The fact is that to deny to the member of one pro- 
fession the right to “bring a railing accusation against””—that 
is, to criticise—another profession is to deny the right of 
criticism to the public, and that you cannot do. You may 
differ from the judgment pronounced by members of a pro- 
fession which is not your own; but to claim that no man 
may express opinions on literature because he happens to be 
first and foremost a lawyer is about as sensible as to say that 
a cobbler who sticks to his last cannot possibly know any- 


| thing about canaries or cooking. A man must have read 


much before he can become either the rare critic who floods a 
plain with light, or the commoner critic who apportions the 
space on tie bookshelf; but the ultimate value of his criticism 
must always depend upon one thing only, and that is his 
power of pe) ception, 

As to Sir Edward Clarke’s original contention, that the last 
forty years have seen a remarkable decline in the strength of 
the nation’s literary output, that is a matter upon which 
different peopie—even though they may not be professional 
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critics—are entitled to hold different opinions. To us it 
seems that Sir Edward Clarke goes too far. But even if his 
contention can be justified by facts, which we do not think it 
can, to what does it amount? Merely to a statement that 
the tide is out. The tide will return. No nation has 
ever produced decade after decade even approximately the 
same amount of good literature. The output must vary. 
It is true that if Sir Edward Clarke could point to 
a general decline in the nation’s energy, a decline in the 
strength of the national literary output might be held 
to be “lamentable,” as a corroborative symptom of decaying 
brain-power. But the brain-power of the nation cannot be 
held to be decaying by any one who contemplates the immense 
strides made in science alone during the last fifty years of 
the Victorian era; and it cannot be admitted, because the 
national energy during the past few years has not manifested 
itself chiefly in the production of good books, that there is 
the smallest cause for alarm. The tide of English literature 
may not now be gaining the “painful inch”; but it is still 
true of the national life that through other inlets “comes 
silent, flooding in, the main.” 





FOG. 

ONDON clay and the Essex marshes are two factors 
which help to keep the soil and air of East London 
cold, and so to condense the vapour in the air till it turns 
to fog. But as fog requires particles of dust to be a nucleus 
for each vaporation, the smoke and soot which in the still 
weather that always accompanies fog cannot be wafted 
away provide such a fine “vehicle” for the water to con- 
dense on as to give London the very first place among fog- 
ridden towns, though the centre of a gocd Leeds fog is, 
if anything, rather stronger in bouquet and fine keeping 

quality. 

We certainly have not in the least improved away any 
portion of our London fogs. Consequently it may be 
guessed that we do not know everything that is to be 
known about the story of the mist. While no one can give 
a proper explanation of the remarkable way in which a fog 
helps to fill a pond, raising the water inches in a night, it 
can hardly be expected that the movements, and, if we may 
say so, the shapes, of fogs should be fully accounted for 
either. Fog will come across bright sea like a solid, upright 
wall. Occasionally it does so in London too, though, as the 
city is mainly cut up by streets, and we are walking in 
each at the bottom of a kind of crack, the march of the 
fog-wall is seldom noticed before it is over the observer. 
Last winter such an advance of fog was seen in Hyde Park 
with great distinctness. It was a sunny afternoon, with a 
gentle south-easterly breeze, when the wind changed to the 
east, temperature fell, and a solid black wall some thousand 
feet high was seen coming up and advancing along the Serpen- 
tine as if some one had hung up a black blanket, and was 
sweeping it forward, held up at each corner by invisible hands 
like the veil in some Hebrew prophet’s vision. There was ice 
on the lake, though not strong enough to skate on, and the 
bottom folds of the fog-blanket were seen curling up and roll- 
ing like a puff of dark smoke. It travelled fast, and soon 
overtook the onlookers with its partial eclipse. This “steep- 
ness” accounts for the Jocal character of fogs. It may be 
black in the Strand and sunny in Cavendish Square. 


Fog and mist, if they hang all day, are a great curse in 
country districts. They seldom lie as long as in the towns, 
or rival that which hung over London from November, 1879, 
till the following February. But they bring a plague of cold 
and darkness even in the open fields, and ar» very destructive 
to health and life. The last six weeks of the great London 
fog of 1879 saw a rise in the death-rate of from seventeen 
hundred in a week to nearly two thousard five hundred. In 
the country fogs blight the crops, in add':ion to lowering the 
vitality of the people. The wetting clouds called sea- 
fogs, which come in from the ocexn at a height of 
from two hundred to four hundred feet, are very destruc- 
tive to corn when in bloom, and also to apple blossom. 
The only vegetation which never seems to su Ter from constant 
mists is the heather, mosses, and rush-grass of the moors and 
fells. These plants seem to enjoy playing the rdle of per- 


distil water from fog till the ground below them is “all ing 
float,” as Gilbert White says, suffer from overmuch use ra 
this purpose. Constant mists keep their boughs and bark 
perpetually wet, for the unfortunate tree cannot stop con. 
densing when it has had enough. Mosses and lichens erow 
thick upon it, and in course of time it decays before its 
prime. On the hills the fogs generally appear to be dry 
Sometimes they are, as when Cobbett watched them on 
Hanger Hill, a kind of “dry clouds.” But they are usually 
supersaturated, so that the least object drains the water 
from them. They are not like the common morning mists 
of summer, in which the sun’s rays soon evaporate the water 
which has formed round the dust particles in the air, and 
so leave them dry and invisible again. 


Any one who studies the ways of fogs on the high hills will 
notice that these vapours follow certain courses, keeping to 
regular hollows or heights, and gathering thickly in some 
places and thinly in others. They have their channels in the 
air and on the ground surface, just as water has in a river. 
bed, with a quick stream here, a deep poo! there, and in other 
places thin flats. Where winter fogs lie heavy and long 
there is generally a cold clay beneath the surface, however 
genial that may appear to the eye. Thus in the district 
round Bracknell and parts of Ascot, where late autumn fogs 
are very persistent, it will probably be found that under the 
sandy gravel which produces the heather and fern there is 
cold clay. Invery heavy fogs and mists in the Thames Valley 
below London the stress and trouble caused by the fogs are 
evident even by day. Repeated explosions from the railway 
lines show the precautions taken to prevent accident; yet the 
very men who lay those signals, which have to be placed on 
the rails, are sometimes killed. From the river come the 
moaning of the sirens, the shrieking of the whistles, the 
roar of gongs, the booming of fog-horns, and occasionally a 
signal gun, showing that allis confusion, darkness, and con- 
straint upon the crowded river. 


Fogs must be flat upon the top. It is not often that this is 
seen, but it isso. Looking down on a mist, the top is often as 
level as a lake. Some years ago a long frost-fog, following 
snow, filled the Vale of White Horse to a height varying very 
little between 700 ft. and 650 ft. above the level of the sea. 
This coincided with the Ridgeway along the crest of the 
downs. On the top the eye saw over miles of brilliant snow, 
lighted up by the low winter sun. Below all was cloud and 
darkness. 

Nothing is so bewildering as fog. Only animals which 
find their way by scent can get about in it with any 
certainty. Birds are entirely bewildered by it. Tame pigeons 
remain all day motionless and half asleep, huddled up 
either in, or just outside, their pigeon-houses. Chickens 
remain motionless for hours in heavy fogs. No bird sings 
or utters a call in such weather, perhaps because it fears 
to betray its whereabouts to an enemy. The writer saw an 
extraordinary instance of a person lost in a fog last winter. 
It was a weeping frost-fog, which caused the water to form 
first into icicles on the trees and then to fall to the ground 
and scatter into splashes of ice. Ina field next to the road 
was a blind man wandering about, feeling his way with a 
stick. This man was in the habit of coming up every day 
from a little town two miles off carrying notes and parcels, 
and had scarcely ever lost his way before. Asked why he 
had gone astray (for he is quite blind, and weather might be 
supposed to make no difference), he said that in a fog the 
ground sounded quite different. In the woods such weather 
makes shooting quite impossible, partly on account of the 
danger, partly from the reluctance of pheasants to rise. 
When flushed there is no saying where they will go. They 
lose their sense of direction, and scatter over the country. 
Even when not disturbed, they wander on foot great dis- 
tances in thick weather. It should be added that seagulls 
do not seem to fear the mists, possibly because there is no such 
danger to sea birds as that of being lost within reasonable 
distance of the coast. At the same time, they are much less 
disposed to wander far from the rocks in fogs. Hence 
their great value to sailors up the English Channel, both as 
guides to fishermen returning to their village and as signallers 
to the great ships creeping and feeling their way up Channel 





petual condensers, But trees, which act as alembics, and 


when they are borne by currents too near the rocks. Seagulls 
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are the sirens of the fog, but warning the seamen from peril, 
pot alluring them. 

To ships at sea a fog is a greater peril thana storm. By 

day it is a steady menace, by night a blind terror. A long 
modern steamer may enter a wall of fog so sharply that to 
a person standing near the stern the front portion of the ship 
may be invisible before the fog reaches the stern. Nothing 
put a dead stop, obligatory on all vessels, could decrease the 
peril of the fog at sea. As no rule of the kind could be en- 
forced, the ships creep on at a slow yet dangerous speed, 
with no other signal but the steady moaning of the foghorn 
and the blast of the steam whistles, like some lost monster 
of the ocean howling across the deep. But the fog, which 
baffles sight, plays tricks with sound. It is never safe to 
guess where another ship is passing by reckoning its place 
py sound. The reason why sea-fog by day is almost more 
dangerous than it is by night is that at night, even 
though light travels only a few dozen yards, there is just 
the chance that a ship may make out the woolly glare 
before she is cut down, or cuts another down. By day 
there is not even that chance of warning. There is some- 
thing almost pathetic in the helplessness, and as it were 
the fatalism, of the fishing crews whose tiny boats lie out 
through a fog in the North Sea on the line of the great 
steamers. Each fishing boat has its wretched lantern, and 
its tiny jangling bell, which the man of the watch keeps 
moving until the great ship either passes by, or perhaps 
passes over, the crazy little craft. Round Spitsbergen and 
the adjacent seas fog is the normal condition for many months 
in the year. The contact of the Arctic current flowing north 
of Newfoundland raises the thickest fog-banks known where 
it meets or impinges on the warm air from the Gulf Stream 
and the South. A bold proposal was once considered, not 
for getting rid of the Néwfoundland fogs, but for changing 
the climate of Canada, by blocking up the Straits of Belleisle, 
and so barring out the whole of the Arctic current from the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence, and leaving this gulf to be filled by 
the warmer currents entering by the Northumberland Straits 
south of Newfoundland. It was believed that the cold of the 
Canadian winter was largely caused by the mass of icy water 
which collects in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, and that the 
substitution of warmer water would give it a climate of a far 
milder type. 





CHARLES DICKENS'S RELIGION. 
T may be said at once by some that the religion of a man, 
even though he be dead, is a matter sacred to himself and 
to those yet surviving to whom he was most near and dear; and 
it may be said by others that there is no reason why any words 
about Charles Dickens’s religious views should be of any use to- 
day. It seems to one person, however—and the same thought 
may be shared by others—that at a time when much is being 
said about education and religion, and the meaning of the 
words “ religious education,’ it may be of some service to 
set forth what religion meant to so unbiassed, unprejudiced 
a mind as that of Dickens. He is not here and now being con- 
sidered as a writer, a humourist, a plot-maker, but merely as 
aman who won in his day great popuiarity (by no unwortby 
means), had many friends while he was living and has many 
admirers now that he is dead, and who will be allowed by all, 
even by those who do not love his pathos, to have promoted 
kindly feeling among people and to have left the world in some 
ways better than he found it. If cleanliness of word and 
thought is one of the signs of “pure and undefiled religion,” 
as some think, it must be granted that this sign appears in all 
his books. Thackeray was giving utterance to what many 
other parents must have felt before and since he spoke when 
he thanked Charles Dickens for the “unsullied page” of 
“David Copperfield.” 

Dickens, possibly, was not what would be called a decidedly 
“religious” man. He may not have had a passion for Church 
services and sermons, he may have had no great liking for the 
Athanasian Creed as a thing to be said by simple yokels or 
chanted by little boys in surplices, but religion was for him a 
very real thing. He had a creed that might be called a useful 
and a “ working” creed, a handy thing for a man of so busy and 
sostrenuousa life. Itis not the intention of the writer of these 


of ritual and complicated creeds, but it is intended to put in 
a plea for the usefulness and beauty of a religion which is 
simple. Educationists, whether interested in Church schools 
or in others, e:mnot in their hearts be very proud of the results 
of education during the past thirty years, whether those 
results are judged by the deeds of many youths or by what 
may be called the general conversation of the streets that 
assaults the ears of passers-by. It is not the talk of “loafers” 
that is here spoken of, but the talk of many who are known as 
“working men.” The talk is often blasphemous or filthy, or it 
may be both; the words, probably, are “idle” words, the 
speakers not caring or realising what they say. This page is 
not a pulpit, and the fact, for fact it is, is here brought 
forward to suggest that such conversation is not, either from 
an intellectual or moral point of view, a satisfactory result of 
the education, religious and otherwise, that las been talked of 
and been practised for the last thirty years. 


Ideas as to the nature of Charles Dickens's religious views 
may be gathered doubtless from his books, but Lis own state- 
ments in letters to his friends may be more certain guides. 
Writing in 1841 toa Dissenting minister, he says, with the 
liberality of view which would he natural to him: “There are 
more roads to heaven, I am inclined to think, than any sect 
believes; but there can be none which have not these flowers 
{detestation of cruelty, &c.] garnishing the way.” Writing in 
the same year to a bereaved man, he observes: “ You have 
already all the comfort that I could lay before you; all, I 
hope, that the affectionate spirit of your brother, now in 
happiness, can shed into your soul.” “Try, do try,” he says 
in the same year to another mourner, “to think that they 
have but precuded you to happiness, and will meet you with 
joy in heaven.” If Dickens was not devoted to the English 
Church, he did not for that reason love Nonconformists 
merely because they did not love the Church. One letter 
gives an account of a meeting at a funeral with a minister 
who may have sat unconsciously for a photograph of Mr. 
Chadband. This preacher said of a certain statement: “ It is 
false, incorrect, unchristian, in a manner blasphemous, and in 
all respects contemptible. Let us pray.” Such remarks 
might have been made by Mr. Chadband. 





On the other hand, in a letter to Mr. Macvey Napier 
written in 1843, Dickens showed no fondness for what may he 
called Church schools :—“ Would it meet the purposes of the 
Review [the Edinburgh] to come out strongly against any 
system of education based exclusively on the principles of the 
Established Church? If it would, I should like to show why 
such a thing as the Church Catechism is wholly inapplicable 
to the state of ignorance that now prevails; and why no 
system but one, so general in great religious principles as to 
include all creeds, can meet the wants and understandings of 
the dangerous classes of society.” After some remarks about 
the “ragged schools,” he adds :—“ I could show these people 
in a state so miserable and so neglected, that their very nature 
rebels against the simplest religion, and that to convey to 
them the faintest outlines of any system of distinction 
between right and wrong is in itself a giant’s task, before 
which mysteries and squabbles for forms must give way. 
Would this be too much for the Review ?” 


Turning back fora moment to his views about the other 
world, we find him in 1855, after referring to “A Journey 
from this World to the Next,’ comforting a mother with 
these words :—‘ With no effort of the fancy, with nothing to 
undo, you will always be able to think of the pretty creature 
you have lost, as a child in heaven.’ Certain Blue-books 
of great interest have lately brought before the notice of all 
England the principles and practice of education in America ; 
from Baltimore Charles Dickens wrote in 1842:—“I am dis- 
appointed. This is not the republic I came to see; this is not 
the republic of my imagination. I infinitely prefer a liberal 
monarchy—even with its sickening accompaniments of court 
circulars—to such a government as this...... In every- 
thing of which it has made a boast—excepting its education of 
the people and its care for poor children (the italics are not 
in the original |—it sinks immeasurably below the level I had 
placed it upon.” 

That Dickens was not very fond of missionary societies is a 
fact that might be gathered from his placing “ Jo” upon the 





lines to criticise the lovers of what may be called minute points 


steps of a building tenanted by such a society, whose oflicers 
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had no work for Jo and such as Jo; but his ideas are clearly 
stated in a letter written in the course of 1852: “I am 
decidedly of opinion that the two works, the home and the 
foreign, are not conducted with an equal hand, and that the 
home ciaim is by far the stronger and the more pressing of 
the two.” After insisting that education of all kinds should 
begin at home, and “on the utter removal of neglected and 
untaught childhood from its [7.e, England's] streets,” he adds: 
“If it steadily persist in this work, working downward to the 
lowest, the travellers of all grades whom it sends abroad will 
be good, exemplary, practical missionaries, instead of undoers 
of what the hest professed missionaries can do.” Experience 
taught him that information was not always imparted in a 
seductive form, even when both the teacher and the taught 
were adults. Writing in 1854, he tells Frank Stone about a cer- 
tain man “ who has read every book that ever was written, and is 
a perfect gulf of information. Before exploding a mine of 
knowledge he has a habit of closing one eye and wrinkling up 
his nose, so that he seems perpetually to be taking aim at you 
and knocking you over with a terrific charge. Then he looks 
again, and takes another aim. So you are always on your 
back, with your legs in the air.” That learned man has 
spiritual descendants in these days! It has been seen what 
was Dickens's theory about mission work: namely, that every 
Englishman going out into the world—especially to other 
countries—should carry Christianity with him, or, rather, in 
him. 

It is interesting to see, then, what was the sort of equipment 
that he provided for his own children, so far as it is set forth 
in these letters. Writing in 1868 to one son who was about 
to start his undergraduate life at Cambridge, after giving ex- 
cellent advice about the management of money, candour, debt, 
and reminding the son of the father’s own hard work, Charles 
Dickens adds:—* As your brothers have gone away one by one 
Ihave written to each of them what I am now going to write 
to you. You know that you have never been hampered with 
religious forms of restraint, and that with mere unmeaning 
forms I have no sympathy. But I most strongly and affec- 
tionately impress upon you the priceless value of the New 
Testament, and the study of that book as the one unfailing 
guide in life. Deeply respecting it, and bowing down before 
the character of our Saviour, as separated from the vain con- 
structions and inventions of men, you cannot go very wrong, 
and will always preserve at heart a true spirit of veneration, 
and humility. Similarly I impress upon you the habit of 
saying a Christian prayer every night and morning. These 
things have stood by me all though my life, and remember 
that I tried to render the New Testament intelligible to you 
and lovable by you when you were a mere baby.” 

The present writer has had the privilege, the great privilege, 
of reading that essence of the New Testament, so to call it, 
in its original MS.,—it never has been published, and it never 
will be so long as the wishes of its compiler are respected. A 
letter of the same tenor was written to a son who went 
abroad in 1868, and unless our memory is playing tricks, 
Charles Dickens made in his last will and testament a like 
statement as to creed. It is possible that this collection of 
his views on education and religion may be of some interest 
and some use to-day. 
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are perpetually laying claim to virtues and achievements 
which they have not made and do not possess, It would be 
easy to quote scores of German writers, some of them eminent 
who have the hardihood to claim Gothic architecture {o, 
Germany. “Gothic, in other words, German, architecture” 
says Geiger, the biographer of Goethe, and an excellent scholar 
in his line. Now, is it conceivable that he should not know 
that Gothic architecture originated in the Tle de France, and 
that the greatest Gothic churches are in that district or near 
it? Plenty of German writers on architecture have stated 
the truth quite frankly, though even they often try to wriggle 
out of the conclusion. Thus Kraus, the great historian of 
Christian art, quite admits what I have been saying, but seeks 
to neutralise its effect by the contention that the Ie de France 
was not French, but Frankish, and therefore Teutonic, ang 
therefore German, as the usual thimblerigging process goes on, 
As if the whole point were not that a Teutonic germ, coming 
in contact with a Romano-Celtic seed-bed, set up the intellectual 
ferment which made a great art possible. It is just the same 
with Shakespeare, who is Teuton on one side of him no doubt, 
but who would never have been Shakespeare if the “Teutonic 
paste in his composition” had not been raised to a higher 
power by something more fiery and volatile. The way the 
patriotic paralysis lets itself loose on Shakespeare would he 
nauseating if it were not a little touching :— 
“ Milton deucht mir der Briten Pott, der gewaltige Shakespeare 
Ist der germanischen Welt eigen wohin sie sich dehnt.” 
So writes Geibel, a well-known poet. He is good enough to 
allow us the exclusive possession of Milton, but Shakespeare 
belongs to the Germanic world wherever it extends, As if 
Shakespeare were not the most English of all conceivable 
Englishmen! Of course, in a sense Shakespeare is for all 
mankind, and perhaps rather for the Teutonic portion of 
it than for the Latin. But that is not the way the 
Germans take it. It is easy to substitute “ German” for 
“Germanic” (Deutsche for Germane), and hey presto! 
Shakespeare becomes not merely « Germanic but a 
German glory. Thus we are told of the late Hermann 
Grimm, perhaps the best-known among modern German 
critics, that he picked out, “not without a feeling of national 
pride,” tke five greatest poets of the world—David, Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe—and congratulated himself 
that two of them were Teutons (Germanen). The writer 
(R. Steiz) goes on:—“ Grimm believed in the world-mission 
of the German people.” Now there may be room for etlinic 
Indo-European pride in a German for Shakespeare, but for 
“national” pride surely none whatever. And yet that little 
game of transmutation is constantly going on, 
The subject of Shakespeare is an alluring one, and one could 
go on ad infinitum; but there are other striking instances of 
the patriotic paralysis which should not be passed over. Thus 
Hermann Grimm tells us in all gravity and good faith that 
Cornelius—Cornelius !—was the greatest painter of the century. 
As for Goethe, merely to name him is the letting out of 
waters. Richard Meyer tells us that Faust is “the grandest 
drama of the world’s literature”; Heinemann that the Roman 
Elegies are “unequalled” (for comic, though humoutiess, 
impropriety, no doubt; but that is not what he intends). Asa 
lyric poet he is “ perhaps the greatest of all time” in Strauss’s 
opinion; “the greatest of lyric poets,’ without the “ perhaps,” 
says Lavater. One bold worshipper at the Goethe shrine has 
even called him the “greatest,” not of poets, but “of men.” 
When a fine critic like Vischer or Otto Ludwig ventures 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ph ens, 
PATRIOTIC PARALYSIS IN GERMANY. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ Sprcrator.’’| 


Sir,—I find this very excellent phrase in the letter of “An 
Englishman,” writing from Shanghai, in the Spectator of 
November 15th. He illustrates from Haeckel “the extent 
to which patriotic paralysis has permeated intellectual 
Germany.” Germans lave become so used to a flattering 
mirror for themselves, and an unflattering mirror for other 
people, that they have altogether ceased to see them- 
selves as they really are. Perhaps they were too diffident 
at first (Englishmen who knew Germany well fifty years 
ago have been heard to declare that at the bottom of 
his heart no German then really thought himself the equal 
of an Englishman), and their writers consequently thought 
it necessary to flatter their self-esteem. But whatever 





the cause, the result has been unfortunate; Germans 





to hint that Shakespeare was a greater dramatist than 
Goethe or Schiller, he is blamed for his lack of “patriotism”; 
and Bulthaupt, a critic not quite of Vischer or Ludwig's 
rank, is commended for his “ patriotism” in writing a hig 
book to prove the contrary. hen we have the Germans 
“quite falsely giving themselves the credit of originating 
what is called the ‘romantic’ sentiment about women” 
(Matthew Arnold), and of course declaring that they are 
“the people with the greatest aptitude for the uplifting of 
barbarians [are Poles and Czechs included ?] to civilisation” 
(Ernst Hasse). It has even become necessary for a serious 
German philological review (the Philologische Wochen- 
schrift) to congratulate the author of a new history of the 
Vandals on his having “abstained from all phrases aiming 
at Pan-Germanic patriotism”; and a scholar like Domas- 
zewski, one of the best living authorities on the Roman 
Empire, cannot write a learned article in a learned 
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periodical (Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher for 1900) on the 
“Pay of the Roman Troops under the Empire” without a 
yirtuous raising of the hands over that “ mercenary” Tommy 
Atkins, who gets a shilling a day and is a volunteer, whereas 
German Michael gets threepence and is a conscript. And of 
course the poor Tommies solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant, 
and all the rest of the foolish learned apparatus. What is all 
this but patriotic paralysis, from which even German Wissen- 
gchaft is not secure? And what is patriotic paralysis but a 
evievous confounder of the judgment ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Wiu1am T. Arnot. 





THE BRUSSELS CONVENTION, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Orr,—Your article in the Spectator of November 29th is most 
interesting, and I hope, as one who has taken an active part 
in the matter for thirty years, that you will permit me t> say 
afew words in reply to the questions you ask. You define 
Free-trade as “a system which declines to interfere with the 
natural course of the market.” That is exactly what Cobden 
says. You ask forhis exact words; they are as follows :— 

“Whether corn becomes dearer with a free trade or whether it 
is cheaper, it matters not to us, provided the people of this 
country have it at its natural price, and every source of supply is 
freely opened, as Nature and Nature’s God intended it to be.”— 
Speech, July 3rd, 1844. 
Icould give you several other quotations in confirmation. A 
bounty enables a foreign producer to “interfere with the 
natural course of the market,” and to prevent “every source 
of supply” being “ freely opened.” The result is that he obtains 
a position in our market similar to that which would result 
from our levying a differential duty on all producers of the 
commodity who receive no bounty, and allowing his produce 
to enter free. Another effect of his bounty is to stimulate 
overproduction and bring down prices. This is followed by a 
third result. He can sell below cost price, and yet make a profit. 
His competitors cannot, and therefore reduce their production. 
The fourth result is a reduced supply and arise in price. The 
history of sugar illustrates this process most distinctly. For 
more than twenty years we nave had constant fluctuations 
between overproduction with low prices and reduced supplies 
with high prices. It is believed by those acquainted with the 
details of production and prices that when bounties are 
abolished and free competition restored we shall have an 
average price, which certainly will not exceed, and which 
probably will be below, the average price of even the more 
recent bounty period. This shows that the protection of foreign 
producers on British markets by means of bounties is not, 
in the long run, a benefit to the consumer. It evidently 
“interferes with the natural course of the market,” and there- 
fore destroys the Free-trade defined by you and Cobden. You 
ask: “In what respect does the result of this artificial stimulus 
or arrangement differ from the result ofa natural process?” I 
think I have answered that question. But you goon to urge 
that if the foreign producer were to discover a new manure ora 
new kind of machinery, we should be very pleased to buy from 
him, Certainly, and we should speedily follow his example 
and adopt his improvements, I have also answered your 
further question, whether there is any reason to suppose 
that a period is approaching when the price will be 
raised, and the consumer compelled to pay it. As I 
have stated, we have had repeated periods of reduced 
production and high prices, brought on purely by the 
effect of the bounties in discouraging natural competition. 
Each time the bounty-fed source of supply has squeezed out 
some competition, until now it constitutes more than two- 
thirds of the visible supply of the world. At the present 
moment Germany and Austria, with their new bounties, 
are prepared to squeeze out not only natural competi- 
tion, but also the competition of those European countries 
whose bounties are on a smaller scale. We are, there- 
fore, within measurable distance of the result indicated 
by Mr. Chamberlain to which your question refers. Lastly, 
you draw a parallel between countervailing a bounty to 
save the West Indies and levying a duty on corn to save 
the British farmer. In the one case free and open compe- 
tition is restored and the fittest survives. In the other free 
competition is destroyed in order to enable the unfittest to 
survive. Iwill only add that the sole object of the penal 


clause is to give the contracting parties security that if they | Blind, George Borrow, R. Buchanan, Arthur Clough, J. Dennis, 








hind themselves to abolish bounties, they shall not be subject 
to the competition of bounties from other quarters. It would 
be impossible to obtain an international Convention without 


such security.—I am, Sir, &e., GEORGE MARTINEAU, 





DR. HANS RICHTER. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “Spectator.”] 

Sir,—The excellent article in the Spectator of November 29th 
upon Dr. Richter appears to do rather less than justice to the 
great conductor in one particular. Your contributor speaks 
of his “sober and common-sense conception” of the works of 
Beethoven and other masters of the orchestra. Might I be 
allowed to point out, what I think no one who has played 
under him with dispute, that, apart from his mere objective 
and practical gifts, his pre-eminence as a conductor lies in 
the nobility of his conception of the great works in question ? 
Dr. Richter is not only the greatest judge of musical style in 
Europe, but his performances of the Beethoven Symphonies 
are perhaps the only contemporaneous performances of these 
works possessing the breadth and grandeur which unequivo- 
cally denote the grand style.—I am, Sir, &e., Ss. W. 


[We readily endorse our correspondent’s view. “ Common- 
sense” was perhaps not a very well-chosen word. But sanity 
is not incompatible with nobility, and the writer of the article 
more than once alluded to Dr. Richter as an Olympian.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





CARMINA MARIANA, 
[To tue Evrror or Tus “Sprectator.”] 
Sir,—I venture to appeal to your courtesy and sense of justice 
to allow me to supplement one statement in your recent 
“short notice” of “Carmina Mariana” (Spectator, Novem- 
ber Ist) which is wanting in exactitude. I ask this favour 
the more confidently of your reply, as it is a pleasure to me to 
admit that your concluding words of kindly appreciation of 
the book could not be exceeded. In the years which I 
have devoted to the quest of these “ Carmina,” it has 
been one main object of my search, as a Catholic, to 
discover and reproduce poetical tributes to our Blessed 
Lady from the works of non-Catholics. The homage within 
the Church is undoubted. The veneration outside the 
Church is comparatively unknown, and deserves recogniticn. 
I allowed myself to think I had done something in this way. 
Certainly from writers of the seventeenth and later centuries 
I have found a long and valued catena of verse, never 
previously collected, the concluding portion of which will 
appear in the third series of the “Carmina.’’ The present 
volume has a fair share of poetry from non-Catholic sources. 
I was therefore surprised to read the following words in the 
notice in question :—“ It is an interesting and significant sign 
of the times we live in that this collection includes one or two 
poems by writers avowedly not Roman Catholics, and several 
by writers of undefined theological position which only a 
strained interpretation can construe as laud of the mother 
of Christ.” These words convey to the average reader a 
wholly inadequate statement of the case, and need to he 
supplemented by more exact figures. Before I read them 
I was unaware of the relative numbers of contributors, 
Catholic and non-Catholic respectively, to the “Carmina.” 
After reading them, I find that, in round numbers, out of 
an aggregate of upwards of two hundred and forty con- 
tributors to the “Carmina,” nearly fourscore are “ writers 
avowedly not Roman Catholics,” and that they fill, perhaps, 
one-third of the contents of a volume of upwards of five 
hundred pages. Of these eighty, it may be convenient to 
omit all the writers of allegorical and mystical verse, either 
mentioned or alluded to by the reviewer, which are included 
in the “Carmina” on hypothetical grounds questioned by 
him, and not accepted by others. Yet there will still remain 
a goodly company of more than forty authors non-Catholic 
who have contributed verse, bond-fide “in honour of, or in 
relation to,” the Blessed Virgin Mary. These authors are all 
more or less acknowledged as writers of poetry. Your space 
will not allow of the enumeration of them all. But I hope 
to be permitted to say that, omitting the names of several 
standard poets of the last and earlier centuries, and all those 
from America, the list of non-Catholic contributors contains, 
amongst others, the following names:—Sir E. Arnold, Mathilde 
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R. W. Dixon, Sebastian Evans, Dora Greenwell, Arthur Hallam, 
Laurence Housman, Esmé Howard, Selwyn Image, J. W. 
Mackail, Dean Milman, two Lords Houghton, W. Morris, F. W. 
Mrers, Roden Noel, Victor Plarr, Mary Robinson, Rennell Rodd, 
Christina and W. M. Rossetti, John Ruskin, Lord Strangford, 
J. Addington Symonds, S. Waddington, and Richard Wilton. 
This roll, Sir, I think, can hardly with justice be minimised, as 
the reviewer has minimised it by the words, “one or two poems 
by writers avowedly not Roman Catholics.” Illness has 
prevented my writing earlier.—I am, Sir, &c., 
39 Thurloe Square, S.W. Orby SHIPLEY. 


[The meaning of the passage which Mr. Orby Shipley quotes 
as “wanting in exactitude” undoubtedly lends itself to 
misunderstanding owing to carelessness of construction and 
punctuation. What we intended to convey was that in 
“Carmina Mariana” there are many poems “which only a 
strained interpretation can construe as laud of the mother of 
Christ,” and that, of these, one or two are by writers 
“avowedly not Roman Catholics,” and “several by writers of 
undefined theological position.”—Ep. Spectator. | 


POETRY. 
papel an 
CECIL RHODES. 
ELSEWHERE, the impartial wings of time 
Sad-vestured autumn bring. 
Only in Oxford's happy clime 
Reigns an unfading spring. 
Youth with its own immortal gifts, 
High hopes and splendid dreams, 
Makes glad her reverend streets, and drifts 
On her enchanted streams. 


There, when his manhood ripened first, 
The great adventurer, 

Last of our Empire-builders, nursed 
His filial love for her. 

Thither, when on his heart he knew 
Death's chilly finger laid, 

As close the eternal curtains drew, 
His dying fancies strayed. 


Far other sights his prime had seen 
In those lost solitudes 

Where yonder swarthy desert Queen 
On her hid treasure broods. 

Not now towards Bethlehem’s tiny fold 
Our modern Magi turn. 

Still over Ophir’s cradled gold 
Their chosen planets burn. 


Lands by no white man’s foot defiled: 
The cloudless Southern skies : 
Where in the just-discovered wild 
The sudden cities rise. 
Where in an hour the canvas town 
Round the new shatt is spread : 
Life in full torrent roaring down 
Her lately cloven bed. 


There, almost in primeval strength, 
The full-fed passions bloom, 
Where giant instincts find at length 
Free course and ample room. 
Where gamblers on a single throw 
Life, honour, fortune lay : 
The pauper of a while ago 
A king of men to-day. 


So to the arena void and vast 
Of that unbroken land, 

He came, the strong man armed, and east 
His rivals on the sand, 

Yet though of such base conflict doomed 
The lifelong slave to be, 

Beneath the mask his soul assumed 


WITH THE EYES OF DE WET* 

It has long been acknowledged {that the lessons of the war 
would not be rightly read until we had their own view of the 
stubborn struggle and its possibilities from the pens of the 
Boer generals themselves. The story of our own plans and 
their success or failure was already pretty well known to 
most of us, but there remained unanswered an immense 
number of problems, our own answers to which, until our 
enemy himself could speak, were pure conjectures. How did 
our enemy live without commissariat in a country where our 
chief problem was to feed our armiesP How did they 
organise their matchless system of intelligence? By what 
miracle of horsemastership were they ever able to outpace the 
fleetest of our mounted columns? Whence did they draw 
their unending supply of ammunition? Why, when engaged 
with our troops, were their casualties but a tithe of ours on 
every occasion, and their escape again and again effected 
almost without loss when anexit from the ring of converging 
columns seemed a sheer impossibility? Why, in short, did 
they so long maintain an apparently hopeless struggle, and 




























































—$___ 
Still haunted by one mighty thought; hor 
Of yon dark gate unsealed ; que 
The secret Caesar vainly sought ash 
To all men’s eyes revealed. ta 
When from Cape Town to Ramleh mouth ° 
The iron highways meet, tue 
And all the riches of the South 80! 
Ave laid at England’s feet. . 
With such a glorious end to gain ha 
No means unlawful seemed, be 
All paths permitted to attain he 
The goal of which he dreamed. at 
For those dark eyes ne’er saw in life e} 
Essential good or ill, ay 
But blind, material force at strife is 
With his despotic will, tl 
l 
So ’twixt a midnight and a morn ; 
Came that ill-omened Raid, 
Which to her foes’ triumphant scorn 


His country’s fame betrayed. 
ry Ae 2 a 
They who God's purposes would serve, 5 
But not await His time, | 
From their self-chosen pathway swerve ‘ 
Into unconscious crime. f 
] 


Still may we praise the intrepid breast, 
So English and so gay, 

To whom privation was a jest, 
And danger, holiday. 

In whose impetuous strength we saw 
A greater yet survive : 

The reckless soul that brooked no law, 
The undaunted heart, of Clive. 


His labour’s heritage is thine, 
City of Splendid Dreams! 
Whose fairy towers of sunset shine 
Beside the enchanted streams! 
Though fate denied him evermore 
Thy pleasant streets to see ; 
Thou knowest, at last, what love he bore 
To England and to thee! 


So peace and quiet rest to him; 
Where from aerial flight 
The questing vulture stoops to skim 
Matoppos’ lonely height. 
There many a weeping night shall shed 
Her tears of dewy balm, 
Under the wide star-spaces spread 
In everlasting calm. 
Epwarp Sypney Tyee. 








BOOKS. 


——_»—_— 








A voiceless poet he- 


[l0s, 6d.] 


* Three Years’ War. By Christian De Wet. London: Constable and Co 
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a 
how in the world were they enabled to doso? Some of such 
questions all the leading figures on the Boer side may be 
asked ; of De Wet we would ask them all. As to our 
own failures, we are aware how our generals explain them,— 
as “ unfortunate misunderstandings” or “strokes of rank bad 
luck”; but when we are in a generous mood we attribute 
some of their successes to the prowess of our enemies; if we 
wish to be spiteful, we hint that De Wet might be offered a 
British cavalry command. We all agree that our soldiers 
have much to learn from him. Now that we have his book 
before us, therefore, we are at last to be aided to see things as 
he saw them, and to follow him through a tale of daring and 
adventure unequalled in any romance. So great have our 
expectations been that we confess at first to a sense of dis- 
appointment. This must always be the case when romance 
jsturned into solemn fact. The pen of fiction is mightier 
than the sword of reality. And the guerilla chief has not 
peen gifted with quite that journalistic flatr which was not the 
Jeast of Napoleon’s titles to fame. 

Nevertheless, the book is on closer inspection amazingly 
interesting, even more so perhaps as a human document than 
as a treatise on war. Many authors, more especially new 
authors on their trial trip, read like anything but themselves. 
But De Wet’s first raid into literature is a true reproduction 
of himself. Of course the writer’s own medium is the 
Taal, and our English edition is merely a translation. This 
heightens the vividness of the impression, for never was 
any language more characteristic of the people that use it. 
It is an epitome alike of the history and of the temper of the 
race, with its sturdy independence and its strange blend of 
Kaffir cunning, of back-country prejudice, and religious 
fatalism. Every page of the book bears the impress of the 
weird, monotonous plains, the lonely sentinel kopjes, and the 
solemn starry nights of South Africa. But the phraseology is 
not the only thing in the book which is De Wet’s. One is 
struck at the outset by the solemn earnestness of the man, his 
almost fanatical conviction of the justice of his cause, the 
grim hatred he bears towards his conquerors during the 
progress of the struggle. We rise with an uneasy fear that 
these feelings must survive, despite what we believe to be the 
honest attempt of the writer to reconcile himself and his 
followers to the new Government, which inspires the con- 
cluding sentences of the book :—‘ Be loyal to the new Govern- 
ment. Loyalty pays best in the end. Loyalty alone is worthy 
of a Nation, which has shed its blood for Freedom.” The 
surrender is admittedly a “ miserable business,” opposed to 
the very last by De Wet himself, forced upon him less by the 
prowess of his enemies than by the “treason” of the National 
Scouts. In the very wording of his message of reconciliation 
there is a hint of an “end” which is yet to come. He is 
constantly recurring to the proud memories of Majuba Hill, 
and we feel that the memory of the greater struggle is to be 
to the “ Nation” at once an inspiration and a hope. We do 
not fear, however, for the future of the new Colonies if the war 
has taught us, as, indeed, it should have, to understand and to 
respect the Dutchman of South Africa. In time the Boer 
will remember the war as the Highlander remembers Prince 
Charlie: the glory will remain without the bitterness, and the 
deeds of his ancestors will be a spur to a larger patriotism. 
But to-day and during the lifetime of the present generation 
the justifiable pride in their achievements must be one with 
the bitterness of defeat, and the Boers cannot think of them- 
selves but as something apart from and superior to the Empire 
into which they were forced against their will. 


So cautioned, English readers may read the book and admire 
the man. They can pass over the repeated tales of British 
cruelty and oppression, and the protests against the wicked- 
ness of our statesmen, which are the burthen of the whole 
story, without stooping to angry arguments or resenting the 
repetition of accusations we know to be unfounded, on the 
evidence of the book itself, were none other forthcoming. 
They can even admire a man who is a patriot, and even a 
politician, first, and a soldier, not by choice or profession, but 
by force of conviction, and yet for all that, or perhaps because 
of that, so hard a hitter. 


The limitations of the book, viewed from the military stand- 
point, are the measure of De Wet himself as a man of war. 
There is from the first little or no grasp of the strategical 
problem. 


After the failure to relieve Cronje or to check the 








advance upon Bloemfontein, his whole energies are directed 
towards a guerre de course, towards harassing tactics rather 
than towards decisive engagements. Insufficiently protected 
convoys, isolated bodies of men, and the railway line are the 
objects at which he aims. Even at Sanna’s Post the intention 
was merely to overwhelm the little garrison of the waterworks. 
The enterprise against Broadwood’s column was a daring after- 
thought prompted by circumstances, and only rendered success- 
ful by the serious failure at Bloemfontein (upon which he com- 
ments) to despatch a force to the scene of action, only seventeen 
miles away. De Wet protests against being considered as a 
guerilla chief, and appears, by his definition of guerillas as those 
who continue the strife “ when a country is so completely con- 
quered that any resistance is out of the question,” to consider 
the term as equivalent to brigands. In one of his proclama- 
tions Lord Roberts did indeed call them brigands, but the use 
of the term is undoubtedly open to objection. After the 
second rising of the Free State in September, 1900, President 
Steyn was perfectly justified in saying that “ Lord Kitchener's 
jurisdiction was limited by the range of his Excellency’s 
guns.” If either side could claim jurisdiction over the open 
country, it was the Boers with their organised system of local 
government in any district not at the moment in the occupa- 
tion of our troops. But De Wet was surely nothing if not 
a guerilla chief. We attach no sort of stigma to the name, 
though the policy of guerilla warfare is questionable, and as 
events have proved, could not in the end succeed. De Wet by 
his own account expected two results therefrom. His first 
expectations were over-sanguine. He hoped that asthe result 
of his efforts on the railway lines “ Lord Roberts and his 
thousands of troops in Pretoria would have found themselves 
in the same plight as the Samaritans in Samaria, and have 
perished of hunger.’ Yet he appears to have anticipated the 
despatch of an overwhelming force from Pretoria as a result 
of his exploit at Roodeval. 


But there is much to be said for the second object of 
his system. Lord Roberts’s rapid advance on Pretoria had 
almost cowed the Free State into submission. (We learn from 
De Wet himself that but eight thousand Free - Staters 
remained under arms at the end of May, 1900.) But he had 
swept not like a fire, but like a snow-plough through the land, 
and a few Boer successes and the influence of a few stalwarts 
would soon undo the moral effects of his advance. In Septem- 
ber, 1900, De Wet tells us that he “conceived the great plan of 
bringing under arms all the burghers who had laid down their 
weapons, and taken the oath of neutrality, and of sending them 
to operate in every part of the State.” From De Wet’s point of 
view, the action was justifiable. Lord Roberts had promised 
protection to those who surrendered and lived quietly on 
their farms. Not only was he unable to afford this protection 
against the Boer stalwarts, but his own troops,so De Wet alleges 
broke the contract by seizing cattle, and in some cases by burn- 
ing farms. De Wet argues accordingly that they were under 
no obligation to abide by their contracts, while they were 
under obligation to their Government and their country. 
Right or wrong, this was his great work; and from Septem- 
ber, 1900, to the conclusion of the war in 1902 not only were 
the mass of the Free State population under arms, but they 
had men to spare for the formidable raising of the Cape Dutch. 
The undue prolongation of the war was thus, it may be argued, 
the. work of Lord Roberts, who neglected the Free State 
in his anxiety to press forward upon Pretoria; and of De Wet, 
who so promptly took advantage of this neglect. Peace was 
brought about by the final exhaustion of the Transvaalers, 
and there is evidence that these would have surrendered long 
before but for the stubborn determination and the constant 
successes of the Free State. In that country De Wet figures 
as the heart and soul of resistance. And at the final Con- 
ference of all it was the Free-Staters who, through De Wet, 
their mouthpiece, were sti!l unconquered and the least willing 
to give in. 

The details of the struggle in the Free State, though in- 
complete and disproportioned, and often inaccurate, will be 
full of interest to the ordinary reader. To the military experi 
they are of the greatest value. As a leader of mounted troops 
De Wet takes high rank indeed. He possessed, apparently 
by instinct, all the attributes for such a role. Secrecy of 
movement, perfect knowledge of the movements and in- 
tentions of the enemy, mobility, daring, and horsemastership, 
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—such were the causes of his success. Elaborate schemes 
were laid to deceive the enemy. Sanna’s Post, the capture of 
Dewetsdorp, the escape from General Charles Knox, and the 
victory at Tweefontein are the most brilliant instances of 
his success in this respect. His system of scouting was 
perfect. There was probably never so small a force which 
habitually used so large a proportion of scouts, or scattered 
them over so wide an area. His short way with the ox- 
waggons is a striking commentary upon our pianofortes 
and cooking-stoves, and his horsemastership is the more 
remarkable when we remember that, although his force was 
largely mounted on animals captured from the British, he 
was invariably able to outpace our troops. And his success in 
keeping all his burghers mounted affords a sad contrast to 
our blockhouse system. His contempt for that system fully 
bears out what we understand is the view of many of our 
own soldiers, who could not conceive how the blockhouses came 
into being, except to provide occupation for our infantry, 
those “ voetgangers”” whom the Boer leader regarded as so 
useless in his own forces. There is much to be said for this 
view, though it is not, perhaps, that of all the Boer leaders. 
At all events, both mounted men and riflemen will agree 
how easy a matter it is, even in the day-time, to gallop 
past a rifle-fire at five hundred yards distance without serious 
risk, and the blockhouses were a thousand yards apart. Small 
wonder, then, that De Wet should pass them unscathed at 
night. Besides the expense they entailed in building, and 
the endless labour of their provisioning, their building so 
occupied the army during many months of the year 1901 
that it had no time to fight the Boers. The result was 
a much-needed rest for the Boers, horses as well as men, and 
the consequent prolongation of the war. Far otherwise was 
De Wet’s opinion of the drives. It was these and the night 
marches and the systematic devastation of the country that 
put an end to the struggle. The drives “with their ever- 
narrowing circles of men ‘hand in hand,’ hemming us in more 
closely at every moment, bagged an enormous number of men 
and of cattle.” The night marches and their consequent sur- 
prises were effected largely by the aid of the National Scouts. 
It is indeed arguable whether these were not truer, though 
less attractive, patriots than the stalwarts; but we should not 
expect a stalwart to admit it. De Wet does not conceal his 
opinion of them. But as he is almost as violent against 
Brabant’s Horse and the Cape Mounted Rifles, on the ground 
that, being Afrikanders, they should not have fought on our 
side, we need pay no serious attention to his very natural 
disgust with the Scouts. 


De Wet's estimate of the soldierly qualities of our forces is 
not a very flattering one. Perhaps he is too fresh from the 
passion which he undoubtedly threw into the war to be able 
to do us justice; and much of his strength as a fighter 
came from his strength as a hater. He never praises 
our prudence; our scouting was execrable; our intelli- 
gence defective; our choice of positions bad. Very rarely 
he praises our courage. He admired the bravery of Colonel 
Le Gallais and the firm courage of Captain Knight, and he 
praises the defenders of Dewetsdorp and (pace the military 
authorities at home) the conduct of the Yeomanry at 
Tweefontein. But these are isolated instances. In general 
he has simply to attack, or sometimes to threaten only, and 
surrender follows. His experience of British surrenders was 
ecvlainly a large one; we hope that no enemy of the future 
will ever break his record. The disaster at Sanna’s Post was 
due in a large measure to the cowardice of the leading files. 
“ Directly they heard the words ‘ Hands up,’ a forest of hands 
rose in the air.” At Roodeval two hundred British troops in 
a fortified position surrendered to three hundred and fifty 
Boers, with casualties of but twenty-seven killed and wounded. 
Near Reitz, Philip Botha with fifty burghers charged one 
hundred and fifty of the Bodyguard and took them prisoners. 
On the Orange River one Willem Pretoriusand three men caused 
the surrender without loss of twenty British in a fort! The 
list is long enough already, but it can be added to at will from 
the book. It is unfortunately impossible to dispute the facts. 
They are galling enough, but it 1s better that they should be 
known. There has been too much hushing up in the South 
African War, and far too much leniency to troops who sur- 
rendered. No doubt, being chiefly infantry, they were unable, 


. . . aT 
lists cannot justify a course which is rarely defensible jn War 
To urge that they had expended their ammunition is jin itself 
a condemnation; they fired in a panic without Waiting foy a 
target. Had they reserved but twenty rounds for the final 
moment, the tax demanded of the attackers on the first Occasion 
would have been so severe as to make any second attempt 
of the sort too costly, even with the chance of success, As 
a matter of fact, the Boer losses were always absurdly 
small, and the game was consequently worth the candle 
De Wet had heen present at Majuba Hill; he was also in 
command at Nicholson's Nek, where over a thousand British 
troops surrendered to two hundred Boers. Can we hy 
surprised if he thought that Majuba Hill and Nicholson's 
Nek were fair samples of our fighting powers, and acted 
accordingly ? 

But whatever his opinion of us, we have no two opinions 
of him and of his faithful Free-Staters as fighting men, Jy 
that capacity, at any rate, they are a credit to the Empire, 





ON THE HEELS OF DE WET#* 


JUsTIcE has already been done in these columns to the admip. 
able papers which compose this volume. They lose nothing 
by being collected from the pages of the venerable magazine 
which honours, and is honoured by, the name of Blackwood, 
Whatever of freshness and truth was in them as single 
sketches, and there was much of both, they retain as a con. 
secutive narrative. They are realistic, not with the immobile 
realism of a photograph, but with that singular vividness 
with which movement, and even noise, are crowded upon the 
imagination as if by recollection, though the reader may never 
have seen the movement or heard the sound. This is a gift 
peculiar to writing and oratory, and it need be no whit 
lessened because these arts are unpolished. The “ Intelligence 
Officer” makes no pretence to literary finish, nor to rhetorical 
either, though he deals much in rhetoric. What he has to 
say he says in the bluntest, directest fashion, but his words, 
like the bullet from a modern rifle, fly straighter to their 
target for the very reason that they are undiverted by the 
“windage” of the stylist. The book is racy, picturesque, 
exceedingly clever, and invariably good-humoured. But 
there is satire and sadness in it, painful instruction, and 
damnatory evidence against men and systems. These things, 
which struck the magazine-reader as being but casual grumbles, 
the inevitable and amusing bubbles which rise and burst upon 
the surface of human nature when it is near boiling-point, 
appear here in book form as an indictment as uncomfortable 
as it is unanswerable. ‘I have been,” said Lord Chesterfield, 
speaking of society, “ behind the scenes, and have seen all the 
coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which exhibit and move the 
gaudy machine.” The reader after accompanying the 
“Intelligence Officer” behind the scenes of the society of 
mobile columns and amongst the mechanism of the cumber- 
some, pretentious traps which endeavoured so vainly to enclose 
De Wet, may well echo the sigh of the blasé Peer, and like 
him “have no wish to repeat the nauseous dose.” To the fool 
or the foreigner there will be nothing but entertainment in 
the book, for it is a bright story, brightly told. The late Mr. 
Henty himself wrote no more absorbing tales of adventure, 
nor had Russell a happier knack of painting a situation of war 
by the dialogues of warriors in the field. But of all the candid 
volumes which have appeared on the war, none will leave a 
nastier taste in the mouth of the thinking man who is also a 
Briton,—for it records a failure, an unmitigated failure, with 
British columns numerous, eager, and well equipped, with 
lakhs of British bullion, with British lives not a few, 
upon one side of the commemorative medal; and on the 
other a boorish guerilla general elbowing his way through 
mobs of thoughtless, cheering Englishmen to mobs of 
delighted foreigners, whose loud cheers for the Dutchman 
were but so many loud sneers at his late antagonists. Illusion 
about the Boer War is already a Hydra, Time is the only 
Hercules who can lop its many heads. The “ Intelligence 
Officer” lops a few; but so generous is the temperament of 
the British public that it is odds that those will but grow 
again the shearing of which robs not a friend, but an enemy, 











like the Boers, to retire before being surrounded; but the casualty 


* On the Heels of De Wet. By the Intelligence Officer. London: W. 
Blackwood and Sons. [6s3.] 
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of some of his honour and much of his glory. He half doubts 
what few Boers would ever grant at all, the brilliance of De 
Wet's military genius :— 

«Jt nas been inted out earlier in this narrative how often 
de Wet has owed his freedom to the leaning of the law of chances 
in his favour. Times without number a sequence of extraordinary 
circumstances has conspired to defeat the best laid plans which 
have been made to enmesh him. It is not intended to deny that 
the man was possessed of a peculiar genius which constantly of 
itself freed him from the dangers to which he was exposed. But 
beyond this there were instances, not so rare as the world would 
believe, when his genius failed him, and it was upon these occa- 


sions that Providence stepped in and furnished a balance against 
which it was impossible for human endeavour to prevail.” 


The author supplies elsewhere and passim the nature of the 
“Providence” which threw in weight when De Wet was near 
kicking the beam. It was the “brass hats,” the “electro- 
plated figureheads,” the “ Mount Nelsons,” the “drays of 
merchandise,” it was often—low be it spoken—no deus ex 
machind, but deus machinae, Lord Kitchener himself! 

Lord Kitchener, to judge by his neglect of them in the 
scattering of honours, had apparently no great notion of 
Intelligence Officers. It is plain that this particular “ Intel- 
ligence Officer” has no greater notion of the capacity of 
him of Khartoum to organise the capture of De Wet than 
of that of the latter to contrive escape. And though his 
criticisms of Lord Kitchener's conduct of the complicated 
chase are more inferential than direct, they are clear, and 
were not unshared by the Army. It is apparently his 
opinion that, apart from the ponderosity of the plans them- 
selves, Lord Kitchener attempted to do what Napoleon 
invariably refrained from doing, to manipulate distant 
operations himself instead of merely laying down their 
broad lines and allowing the leaders on the spot to work them 
out, to modify, or even to draw them differently if occasion 
demanded. The telegraph and the heliograph have rendered 
this form of interference almost irresistible, because so easy, 
to an anxious Commander-in-Chief, but their evils are suffi- 
ciently manifested by the undoubted fact that more than one 
otherwise conscientious column leader was in the habit of 
attempting deliberately to lose touch with them both! And 
all column leaders were not conscientious. It will be with 
more than half regret that soldiers will see here recorded in 
inexpungeable print some of the chicaneries—to call by 
an un-English word traits which have rarely appertained to 
English officers—their own knowledge of which they hoped the 
world would never share. Yet the “Intelligence Officer” is to 
be thanked for exposing them. He does so bitterly but not 
ruthlessly; had he labelled with names the “men” referred 
to in the following passages, something more than shame 
would now be filling more than one decorated bosom :— 

“Men who proverbially take every opportunity of sacrificing 
the main issue to pursue some subsidiary policy. Men whom de 
Wet loves, and whom he plays with, decoys and bluffs...... 
Choosing a country in which an enemy as sagacious as the Boers 
would never operate, these men are careful not to leave the 
security it affords...... The third reason is just as deplorable. 
It is the passive resistance evinced between column commanders 
who are called upon to co-operate. These leaders instead of 
sinking all differences in one common object, work rather as if 
they were employed in a business competition.” 

If all this were not true it would be but fustian, and of a cruel 
and scandalous type. But is there a soldier of any South 
African experience who can say it is not true? Lord 
Kitchener was not always well served; but we think that the 
“Intelligence Officer” is astray in hisreasons. “ Why is this?” 
heasks. “ Ask of the man in Pretoria with his hand on the 
tiller. Is not centralisation the cause of it all?” No; a bad 
system may produce bad workmen, but it need not make them 
dishonest. The fault lay deeper, in the cutthroat jealousy of 
young commanders pulled suddenly from obscurity into the 
blaze of a great man’s favour, who, hoping to shine alone as 
planets, crept cautiously across the sky of war not even as 
uselessly, as briefly brilliant, as a cloud of shooting stars, for 
fearing extinction, they dared not the speed which makes a 
meteor glow. Much of Lord Kitchener's strength lies in his 
ehoice of young men; but a law of military human nature 
still stronger paralysed many of his prodigies in South Africa, 
as it had paralysed Junot, Marmont, and Victor in the 
Peninsula. It is that a great commander's best subordinates 
are rarely good, and still more rarely unselfish, commanders 
themselves. Youth was once considered the greatest crime of 
@ public man; it would seem that we to-day are in danger of 


regarding it as the only virtue. The “ Intelligence Officer” 
himself has but little toleration for age—for age, that is, 
exceeding that cf his hero, “the Brigadier”’—just as he is 
somewhat inclined to cavil at smartness of dress because the 
Brigadier is untidy. The reviewer must join issue with him 
on passages such as the following :— 

“The so-called experience of seniority—which too often in this 
war has spelled incompetence or unsoldierly timidity—has been 
able to subjugate the wiser counsels of the junior, and crush out 
of his action that fire and energy of purpose which alone could 
have brought success.” ’ 
This is mere bivouac-fire talk, than which in all the realms of 
articulate speech there is nothing more futile. How wearying 
it became during the long months! “Ah! if only X. was in 
command, we should be in Ladysmith in three days!” Lo! 
in six months, behold X. lord of a column, and havering 
before a problem of infinitely less difficulty, with his late 
advocate grumbling more than ever over the evening bully- 
beef. Purely destructive criticism is worse than useless. The 
evil, if it be an evil, of seniority is inseparable from every 
business in the world in which order plays a part; and in 
South Africa no small portion of the disorder of the column 
work was due to the non-recognition by juniors of the advan- 
tage of one man, preferably the eldest, requiring the adoption 
of his out of a dozen conflicting opinions. The eldest was not 
always right; he was often wrong, for the Boer War gave 
little scope for the exercise of military learning and experi- 
ence. But to the reviewer’s own knowledge he did not by any 
means always insist on his opinion, and success did not always 
attend the conception of the junior to whom he had deferred. 
The ‘Intelligence Officer” will have many opportunities 
afforded by the demand for new editions of his excellent book 
of amending certain passages therein. We hope that, remem- 
bering the age of the great soldier to whom the salvation of 
British honour and empire in South Africa was due, he will 
moderate some of his scorn for the counsels of the old men, 
and refrain from an iconoclasm so blind as to have led him to 
approve an indefensible falsehood by a junior because he was 
a junior to a senior because he was a senior (p. 171). 


This, we think, is the only fault in this notable volume 
Exception could perhaps be taken to the occasional buffoonery 
and invariable floridness of the sayings of “the Brigadier,” 
were it not that all who recognise the latter under his thin 
disguise will perceive the exactness of his reporter. The book 
is a veritable anthology of the flowers of speech of the 
strenuous soldier who is its hero, and it says much for the 
military fame of the latter that, unlike anotaer Thersites of a 
general officer, he will be remembered more for the feats of 
his arms than of his tongue. We will not eviscerate the 
book of the many word-pictures of life on the veld, some 
humorous, some pathetic, some beautiful, which are scattered 
through its pages. They are good enough to make the reader 
wish that the “Intelligence Officer” had remembered 
that controversialism, though inherent in the artistic tem- 
perament, is not the most valuable portion of it. A 
man who can make us smell the Karroo, shiver before a 
veld rain-storm, or dream under the stars of a South African 
night adds nothing to his triumph by forcing us to frown 
over a. grievance, or fume over that foolish creature, the 
derision of every Staff in the Army but the Headquarters Staff, 
the “De Wet expert.” But all this was part of the author's 
design, and frown and fume we must, for the blows tell, and 
many of them were needed. The “ Intelligence Officer’s” un- 
doubted success is all the greater because it is scored from the 
relation of a complete and dismal failure. May we hint, 
again, that he who can make failure not only interesting but 
fascinating has surely that within him with which to show us 
how to prevent its recurrence; in other words, that the 
destroyer of false gods owes it to the world toset up the true 





MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.* 

THE word “musings” has a suggestion of a quiet peaceful: 
ness of which there is nothing to be seen in the attitude of 
“ Annalist.” Nor is he without a “ method,” if it is a method 
to hit out straight, so to speak, from the shoulder, to use no 
circumlocutions, to scorn reticence, to spare nothing and no 
one. It is not against the occupants of Highgate and Kensal 








* Musings without Method: a Record of 1900-1901. By Annalist. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. [7s, 6d.] 
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Green, if these may be taken to correspond to the Via 
Flaminia and the Via Latina of the Roman satirist, that he 
rages. The statesman, the man of letters, the diarist, the 
actor, of to-day are called up for judgment—every man by the 
name that stands in Who’s Who—and beaten with few stripes 
or many, many rather than few. Even the well-known 
aphorism is eglected by this Rhadamanthus,—whole nations 
are indicted and condemned. Is there any Gallophobe among 
our readers? He may take his pleasure to the full in what would 
be chap. 2 in most books, but is here entitled “ March, 1900.” 
(“ Annalist ” mused—the joke of using such a word for these 
sharp cries of indignation and scorn is almost too good to 
be let go—in a Northern magazine.) Never was there a 
fiercer invective against certain French characteristics But 
for the fact that very few Frenchmen indeed ever dream of 
reading what is written outside France, we might have ex- 
pected to hear the “slogan cry,” or whatever its French 
equivalent may be, “peal through high Dunedin’s streets.” 


It must not be supposed that we have not greatly enjoyed 

the reading of this volume, or have any wish to dissuade our 
readers from sharing that pleasure. “Annalist” always 
writes vigorously, and often says the right thing in a very 
effective way. There are certain literary affectations, for 
instance, on which he expresses himself with a quite 
invigorating plainness of speech. There is a certain 
club, which we need not name, that comes in for 
moré than one touch of his whip. “ Described as ‘a 
modest coterie which never advertises,’ its dinners are 
always the signal for a public outburst of enthusiasm.” 
Its members “sit with vine-leaves or some other vegetable 
encircling their scanty locks.’ “Scanty” is good, a gross 
injustice, of course, for consummate virtue may go with 
baldness, but it is an injustice which we condone, and even 
admire. “It would all be very dull,” “ Annalist” very truly 
says, but for the use of the name which these hierophants 
profess to honour but really degrade. All this passion for 
personalities, this art of interviewing, these fulsome bio- 
graphies of the living, are symptoms of a greatly prevailing 
disease, and deserve all the severity with which our author 
treats them. These people 
“have sought to make common what should have been rare, to 
make popular what should have remained exclusive and aloof ; 
and, so doing, they have played their part in the tragedy of 
publicity which is daily enacted beneath our eyes. Time was 
when a better law prevailed—when a man was appreciated by 
what he did, not by what somebody else could find out about him; 
and it is another symptom of the prevailing Anarchy that a 
lettered club can so blindly overlook the claims of proportion as 
to believe that paltry garlands, publicly worn, are a fitting tribute 
to the memory of a dignified recluse.” 
The diarist, who is so much in evidence nowadays, is 
treated with no less severity. But we cannot help thinking 
that the writer whom he singles out for chastisement is some- 
what harshly handled. It is true that there are not afew 
things transcribed from his diaries which would have been 
better left there; but it is more than possible that the error 
of including them was almost mechanical. So many pages 
were handed over to the copyist, and a hasty revision failed to 
retrench them. What is certain is that there are many good 
stories and many shrewd observations of character. Politicians 
must be allowed the privilege proverbially conceded to poets 
of an occasional nod; and it is but the barest justice that 
a man who has filled high places with distinction, whose 
occasional utterances on international politics have aiways 
been listened to with admiration by all persons competent to 
judge, must be treated with respect. The satirist himself 
does not always escape the peril of being tedious and trivial. 


' The war correspondent, also, does not, we think, deserve 
the unsparing reprobation with which “ Annalist” visits bim. 
The South African War produced, it must be owned, some very 
unhappy specimens of the class. What regulations it may be 
found expedient and possible to enforce this is not the place to 
discuss; but that the war correspondent has come to stay, 
that he may be of great service to the nation and to 
the Army, we fully believe. Often, it is true, he takes a 
great deal too much upon himself, and pronounces judgments 
on questions which he is incompetent to decide. But most of 
us do that. And as to military matters, the stay-at-home 
critic has always been most positive. Might not the corre. 


— ooo aetna en 
the bayonet and the sabre, turn, with some show of justice, is 
the critic who condemns him ? wm 

But these are questions which burn with an inconvenient 
heat, and we may leave them and follow our author into 
cooler regions. Possibly he never says anything which will 
not contradict the convictions or prejudices of some one; but 
he often expresses with force the belief of most sensible 
persons. Here is an amusing invective against the Passion 
for speed :— 


“The amateur starts out from London, which he has no desire 

to leave, and dines at York, which he has no reason to Visit, that 
he may not fall below the new standard. And the journals which 
are only too sure an index of popular feeling, prophesy the down 
fall of England, because the French packet went from Calais to 
Dover in one minute less time than our packet took to cross from 
Dover to Calais. And the world is racing, racing on all sides and 
in all vehicles. The express trains race to Scotland; the ’buses 
and trams race in the public street. That the mob may be hurled 
with a greater vehemence from one place to another, the ingenyj 
of America is permitted to riddle the subsoil of London With 
burrows called tubes, wherein adventurers run about like rabbitg 
ina sandhill. Nor is speed of transit the only speed sanctified by 
popular enthusiasm. Whatever is made must be made against 
time, and if it would completely suit the prevailing taste it must 
wear out as quickly as it has been made. Not long since the 
reproach was thrown in the teeth of the English that they built 
their bridges for eternity. Did one ever hear so reckless a waste 
of time and trouble? Why, the American will build you a bridge 
in a week, warranted not to last, a bridge which will be comfort. 
ably worn out before a new trick of architecture sends it out of 
date.” 
And “Annalist” is capable of writing in a very different style, 
His description, for instance, of the first part of Queen 
Victoria’s funeral, the transport of the body from Osborne to 
the mainland, is very fine. We may quote the concluding 
passage, in which there is a singularly felicitous interpre. 
tation of one of the features of the pageant :— 

“The mournful mysterious music was heard again, and the 
Alberta passed solemnly by, a dark immovable figure, as of 
bronze, in her bows, and on board the precious burden of the dead 
Queen. So small a boat it seemed to carry so large a destiny, and 
it was this contrast between the tiny Alberta and the larger ships 
that followed that gave colour to the universal emotion. And 
when the mighty Hohenzollern came last, you recognised that the 
sentiment of grandeur may not be measured by bulk, that only 
the greatest ones of the earth might pass away into the tomb with 
so superb a humility. The ship steamed back to Southampton, 
the darkness of London engulfed you, but you were left with an 
imperishable memory. You had witnessed a beautiful act of 
homage, marred by no thought of vanity or self. The kings who 
witnessed it with you were indistinguishable as the iron plates of 
the warships. Only the dead Queen was visible to thought or 
sight. No chatter disturbed the unseen harmony of aérial music ; 
no touch of colour disturbed the concord of black and grey and 
silver.” 

We havefound ourselves differing from “ Annalist”’ on many 
matters. We think that he is sometimes wrong—to say that 
the critic who thinks ill of Chesterfield’s morality cannot have 
read the Letters is preposterous—and that when he is right 
he often expresses himself with unnecessary violence. But he 
has great merits, and these not only literary. Above all, he is 
a patriot. He may say hard things about the follies of his 
countrymen, but he never despairs of the Republic. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE interest awakened in the Imperial responsibilities of the 
United States is strikingly indicated in the new numper of the 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Archibald 8. Hurd in “ America’s 
Bid for Naval Supremacy” traces in an interesting retrospect 
he growth, not merely of the American Navy, but of the pride 
of the country in its marine force. The American war fleet as an 
engine of offence is an entirely new creation. It was not 
until 1886 that Congress, by stipulating for the home manu- 
facture of two new battleships, “led capitalists to turn in- 
creased attention to the development of the resources of the 
country,” and lent impetus to the great industrial activity and 
inventiveness of which perhaps the most striking manifesta- 
tions are to be found in the Harvey Steel Company and the 
Holland boat. Mr. Hurd has a good deal that is very 
instructive to say on the characteristic and enlightened enter- 
prise of the American shipbuilders, and their readiness to 
give a fair trial to every new invention and improvement. He 
also strongly approves of the “ territorial” system, which has 
made the Navy a matter of absorbing concern to the people 
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question, which has already reached a crisis. Officers and men 


are both sadly wanted, and unless powerful inducements are 
forthcoming to compete with the attractions of civil employ- 
ment and commerce, the Government will be driven to revise 
their programme and postpone the construction of new fighting- 
ships Another interesting paper on American affairs is that 
by Mr. Weston on “The Weak Spot in the American Republic.” 
This is, briefly, that the increase of population in the States is 
solely due to the fecundity of the alien. Originally exception- 
ally prolific, the old colonial stock has since 1850 lost its 
fecundity to such an extent that in the heart of New England 
the foreign birth-rate has gained on the American birth-rate 
until it is four to one, and what is true of New England is, to 
a lesser but still marked degree, true of the Republic 
gs a whole. But this is not all; the character of the 
immigrants has totally changed, and Mr. Weston illustrates 
the nature of this racial change by a table of emigration 
statistics showing that in the last twenty years, while 
Italian, Russian, and Austro-Hungarian emigrants have 
together increased nearly tenfold, British, German, and Scandi- 
navian have declined by more than two-thirds. Another dis- 
quieting factor in the population problem is the emigration of 
Western American farmers to the North-West, suggesting the 
rise of Canada as a grain-producing rival of the United States. 
This, according to Mr. Weston, is not a political invasion; itis 
simply due to the attraction exerted by more favourable con- 
ditions of climate, soil, and administration —--That able 
publicist, Mr. Sidney Low, has a good paper on “The Tangle 
of London Locomotion.” He offers a well-grounded plea for 
a thorough, practical, and above all comprehensive inquiry 
into the whole subject. For the rest, the article is notable 
for its decided advocacy of shallow or subsurface railways as 
opposed to deep-level tubes. Here Mr. Low would have us 
follow the lead, not of Messrs. Yerkes and Morgan, but of 
Boston and Berlin, The financial difficulties of the deep-level 
system are in particular insisted on; and in conclusion Mr. 
Low puts forward an aitractive scheme of new radiating 
causeways, in each of which separate provision should be 
made for the various forms of traffic. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
writing on Mr. A. C. Benson’s recent book, The School- 
master, devotes himself chiefly to extracting admissions 
damaging to the existing public-school régime. We may 
note, on the other hand, that Mr. Boyd Winchester, the late 
United States Minister to New Zealand, in his paper on 
“The Ignoble Use of the Classics” protests against “the 
marked tendency in modern educational systems to hold as 
paramount utilitarian or scientific ideals.” 


By far the most striking, as well as the longest, paper in 
the Contemporary is that signed “Voces Catholicae” and 
entitled “Catholicism v. Ultramontanism.” The point of 
view is that of the enlightened Roman Catholic layman, and 
the main count of the indictment is that “ Ultramontanism 
is busily brewing politics out of religion, and asking us 
Catholics to accept the result as the genuine outcome of our 
relations to God, and of our attitude towards His revealed 
will” This “secularisation of religion,’ which has brought 
about a “ vast revolution in matters relating to faith, morals, 
and ecclesiastical government,” is, in the opinion of the writers, 
answerable for the “profound, reasonable, and bootless dis- 
content felt by many English Catholics in common with their 
hrethren beyond the seas.” What is more, they contend that 
this restlessness and dissatisfaction, “ culminating, as it now 
so often does, in open revolt, is well-grounded, natural, and 
healthy.” And again, “the things which surprise and pain 
the educated Catholic of to-day are the divorce between 
religion and science and the scandalous /iaison between politics 
and theology in the upper classes, and the intimate union 
between superstition and piety among the lower orders.” 
These general statements are illustrated and substantiated by 
a mass of circumstantial evidence bearing on the persecution of 
enlightened theologians by the “ Vatican Caucus,” the suppres- 
sion of scientific research, the excesses of the Assumptionists— 
“the mamelukes of the Vatican”—the encouragement of 
mediaeval superstitions, leading up to the declaration that 
“to these exorbitant demands, to a return to the Middle 
Age, its demonology and theocratic principles, intelligent 
Catholics will not, cannot consent.” Me. Jd. A 
Spender reviews the campaign over the Education Bill 
from the point of view of a hostile, but not wholly 




















irreconcilable, crilic. His chief cause of complaint is that 
the Government have shifted their ground; his chief argu. 
ment is the incompatibility of “religious atmosphere” with 
public control. He deprecates, however, a vendetta which 
would seek to balance a triumph over Nonconformists by a 
triumph over the Church, and points to a practical solution 
in a concession of the demand for “denominational teaching 
in regulated hours,” coupled with a reversion of the proportion 
of managers and a removal of the denominational test from 
the teacher. Dr. E. J. Dillon, discussing our relations with 
Germany and Russia, draws some sensible deductions from 
the welter of conflicting opinions. The first is that there is 
no immediate need of alliances or treaties with any Continental 
Power,—least of all with Germany. Furthermore, he em- 
phasises the admitted fact that how dangerous soever Russia 
may be to England, years, possibly generations, must elapse 
before any of the dangers with which she threatens us become 
imminent. “To ward them off as long as possible, and to 
hold ourselves in readiness to thwart them wholly when the 
favourable hour has struck, is a safe course to pursue. But 
the Anglo-German Alliance would have precisely the oppo- 
site effect, and bring things to a crisis much sooner than 
otherwise.” 

The article in the Fortnightly by Mr. Robert A. Johnson on 
“The New Army Training and the Auxiliary Forces” isa 
powerful argument against the new plan of trying to manufae- 
ture imitation Regulars. It is a very reasonable demand that 
before altering the system of the past the question should be 
asked and answered,—Did the Volunteer Forces in South 
Africa show inferiority to the Regulars, and, if they did, was the 
inferiority the result of their not having been trained like 
Regulars ? Mr. Johnson points out that in the new Infantry 
Training Lord Roberts lays stress on the fact that in modern 
war the men with initiative and resource are the good soldiers, 
and not the drill-perfect machines. But if this is so, will more 
drill and more mancuvres make the Volunteer a better 
soldier? To the officer mancuvres are of the greatest im- 
portance. He must learn to move the pieces on the chess- 
board. The pieces probably learn little by the process. 
It would seem unwise to strain the Volunteer Forces to 
breaking-point to provide pawns for the officers to manceuvre 
if the men themselves gain little military training by the 
process. A wiser plan would seem to be to let Volunteer 
officers share in the manceuvres of the professional soldiers. 
The professional pawn is always there ready. The author 
points out that when England is called upon to put any great 
number of men into the field—anything, that is, beyond the 
hundred and fifty thousand men available at any time from 
the Regular Army—the country must rely on Volunteers. 
If Mr. Johnson's estimate of the use of the Volunteer is 
correct—and he knows what he writes about at first hand 
—the question of the new Regulations is most serious, 
Mr. H. G. Wells's third instalment of “ Mankind 
in the Making” deals with the bringing up of the children 
of the people from their eartiest years. The author 
begins by showing the fallacy of the “leave-it-to-Nature ” 
doctrine, which is either a remnant of the apostle of Nature 
in a wig—Rousseau—or of those who seek refuge from thought 
or care. According to Mr. Wells, men, and especially 
babies, are highly artificial products, and he would agree 
entirely with the seventeenth-century philosopher that 
the life of the savage or natural man was “nasty, 
brutish, and short.” Mr. Wells seeks to show that 
the early years of childhood «affect the rest of life 
physically, and that to ensure health and strength to the 
bulk of the nation we must reform the conditions of the 
childhood of the poor. The physical no less than the moral 
qualities of the nation in the future depend upon the sur- 
roundings of the children at the present. The importance of 
this platitude is forcibly illustrated by two diagrams in the 
article. They are bused on Dr. Clement Duke’s researches, 
which included the weighing and measuring of over fifteen 
thousand boys and young men. The comparison is made 
between youths of the town artisan class and public-school 
boys and University students andthelike. The diagrams show 
that the poorer class are uniformly smaller and lighter 
between the ages of ten and twenty-five. 

The “efficiency ” article in the new National Review takes 
the form of a vigorous plea, largely based on an attentive 
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study of Von der Goltzs Seemacht und Landkrieg, for the 
creation of a strong British North Sea Fleet as a necessary 
precaution in face of Germany’s aggressive naval policy. 
The article deserves the attention of officials as well as of 
arm-chair critics, but we cannot endorse the description of 
Mr. Balfour as one who “appears to look forward to a new 
golden age, and walks with his head in the clouds, out 
of touch with the stern realities of life, where the law of 
progress is also the law of conflict and competition.”—— 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, writing on “The Formation of 
the German Empire,’ makes an interesting contribution to 
the inner history of the war of 1870. The special point with 
which he is concerned is the attitude of Bavaria. Bavaria’s 
neutrality, he declares, could have been maintained, but on 
one condition only,—that of securing the armed assistance, if 
need be, of Austria, whose sympathies in June, 1870, were 
undoubtedly with France. Sir Rowland then describes a 
dinner which he attended in Munich a few days after the out- 
break of the war, at which the Austrian Minister told the 
company of an attempt that he was concerned in to form a 
Ministry in Bavaria which, supported by Austria, would have 
boldly declared for neutrality, and would have been able to 
secure a vote of confidence from the representatives of the 
people. But Austria was not prepared to “square” King 
Louis II., whereas Prussia was and did. Mr. Harcourt 
Kitchin in an examination of the financial aspects of 
the London water question comes to the conclusion that 
though the proposed Water Board might possibly save 
£40,000 a year on administration, the interest to be met out 
of revenue on Water Stock and Sinking Fund would result 
in its starting with a deficit of £80,000, which would 
have to be met by means of increased Water-rates. Mr. 
Maurice Low in “American Affairs” has some instructive 
remarks on the prospects of Pan-Germanism in America. He 
points out that the Germans in America are of all races the 
least clannish and the soonest to be fused in the great 
Republican crucible. “If the German Emperor counts upon 
keeping alive German sentiment, and believes that he is able 
to create a State within a State, he is probably building on 
sand.” Mr. Stopford Brooke’s recent volume prompts Sir 
Leslie Stephen to contribute a singularly luminous study of 
“Browning's Casuistry,” and literature is also represented by 
Mr. Churton Collins’s paper on “ Shakespearean Paradoxes.” 











An anonymous but very well-informed writer in Blackwood 
describes the progress ofa relief column occupied in repatriation 
work. He has a power of describing the effects of great spaces 
and mountain solitudes. The dismal sight of the ruin of war 
seems not to have been universal, for tracts of country are 
described as smiling and untouched. The writer points out 
that to many Boers the return to their farms means a turning 
upside down of the accustomed order of things. The 
returned farmer has to do what he has not been used to 
do, work with his hands instead of overseeing black labour. 
In many cases the returned Boer finds his former “boys” 
living in comfort and ease, while he has to rebuild and remake 
his farm. Weare told that there exists a class of Boers— 
those who came in at the last surrender—who believe that if 
they come to the officials their farms will be confiscated. 
They therefore starve in hiding, hoping for the help their 
leaders went to Europe to collect. All that can be is done for 
these unfortunate people, police troopers and land inspectors 
being the means of helping those who will not seek help. We 
sincerely hope that the Staff Officer who writes on “Cam- 
paigning with Kitchener” will write another article, and 
show us his hero in South Africa. The present paper in many 
ways gives the impression of getting nearer to the personality 
of the subject of the portrait than anything we have 
read before. The writer shows the extraordinary success of 
Lord Kitchener’s method in Egypt,—the method that slowly 
and surely thought out and precisely organised every detail. 
What we want to know is,—how did this policy succeed 
relatively in Egypt and South Africa? The writer of the 
present paper rejects as absurd Lord Rosebery’s suggestion 
of making Lord Kitchener Secretary for War. What he says 
is that ‘there is one post to which Kitchener is suited, and 
which is suited to him—namely, that of Chief of the Staff, 
carrying with it, call it by what name you will, the sole, 
solitary, and exclusive duty of preparation for war.” Allthrough 
the wiiter insists that it is the capacity for preparation for 








. . . . . ta 
war which distinguishes Lord Kitchener’s genius.— The » 


and capture of Fort William at Calcutta is the subject Pa 
interesting article. As so often has happened before, it 
is necessary to correct a false impression created re 
Macaulay. In the present instance the inaccuracy consists rd 
the statement that “the fort was taken after a feeble iy 
ance,” the Governor and Commandant having fled. It is true 
that those whose duty it was to stay and command fled to the 
ships down the river as soon as danger became imminent, 
There remained, however, a few brave men who did all the 
could to hold out against the overwhelming forces of Surajah 
Dowlah. As is usual when war overtakes Englishmen, the 
authorities at Fort William were quite unprepared. 


In the Monthly Review Sir E. Fry discusses the question of 
“The Age of the Inhabited World.” The biologists and 
geologists demand enormous spaces of time either for the 
work of evolution or for the laying down of stratifieg 
rocks. Indeed, the demands of the geologists seem moderatg 
compared with those of Professor Poulton on behalf of eyoly. 
tion. His estimate of the time required is two thousand 
seven hundred million years. Here comes the difficulty, 
According to Lord Kelvin, the earth at such a distant period 
could not have been cool and solid enough to have supported 
the life that the evolutionists trace back to this early time, 
If the age of the earth is pushed back indefinitely, the 
retarding influence of tides is encountered, and the question 
raised why it is not now at a standstill. Again, Lord 
Kelvin, from recent investigations into the melting-point of 
rocks, finds a note of time in the rapidity with which heat is 
now conducted out of the earth. This great authority con. 
siders that the time passed since the consolidation of the 
earth “was more than twenty and less than forty million 
years ago, and probably much nearer twenty than forty.” 
The reason for the evolutionists’ demand for such enormous 
drafts on the bank of time is to be found in their acceptance of 
the theory that Nature crawls but does notjump.——Mr. Arthur 
Symons contributes a study of the music of Richard Strauss, 
The verdict of the critic is that this composer possesses an 
enormous power over the mechanical means of his art, 
amounting to a genius for technique. But here his apprecia- 
tion ends, because beneath the brilliant gift we are told there 
lies no real musical inspiration. “He thinks with all his 
might, and he sets his thoughts to music. But does he think 
in music?” Programme music is difficult to reconcile with 
the belief that music deals with emotion beyond the range of 
words. The programme music that lives is that which 
is interesting without the programme. Mr. Maurice 
Gerothwohl’s interesting paper on the relations of Cburch 
and State in France demands special notice, which we hope to 
give it on a future occasion. 








NOVELS. 





MOTH AND RUST.* 
Tue author of Red Pottage, unlike some modern novelists, 
has not been seduced into overproduction by the resounding. 
suecess achieved by her last book. This judicious delay, in 
an age when the temptations to haste are so potent, indicates 
an artistic conscientiousness and a self-criticism that com- 
mand respect. In any case, one could hardly expect the im- 
pression made by Red Pottage to be repeated in the next 
novel from the same pen. That was obvious!ty an exceptional 
effort, so that one is prepared in advance for an immediate 
successor designed on the reculer pour micux sauter principle, 
But if the three stories, or, to be more exact, the sbort novel 
and two short stories, collected under the title of the longest, 
which Miss Cholmondeley now gives to the world, do not 
enhance the reputation founded on her earlier works, they are 
at least marked by a variety cf qualities which distinguish 
them agreeably from nine-tenths of contemporary fiction. 
She can construct a plot, and we are old-fashioned enough 
to like a good plot; she can write of people “in society” 
in a way that is neither fulsome nor absurd; and her 
sentiment is agreeably relieved by a caustic humour. “ Moth 
and Rust,” the short novel which occupies four-fifths 
of the work, is up toa certain point a most engrossing tule. 
The outlines are familiar enough. George Trefusis,a young 








* Moth and Rust. By Mary Cholmondeley. London: J. Murray. [6s.] 
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uire of good family, is, to the consternation of his mother, 

a to marry Janet Black, a beautiful, semi-educated 
«iddle-class Juno, the sister of an undesirable flashy 
« squireen ” and horse-coper. The latter, desirous of exploit- 
ing the new connection to his personal advantage, begs his 
' sister to endeavour, on the strength of her engagement, to 
persuade a moneylender with whose wife Janet is on good 
terms to grant him a respite. But when Janet reaches her 
friend’s house, it is to find Mrs. Brand dying of an accident 
while escaping from a fire in her flat, and anxious for a final 
interview with her alone. In this interview she exacts from 
Janet a promise that she will destroy, and then deny having 
destroyed, certain letters from her lover. Janet carries out 
her promise, discovering a new motive for silence in the fact 
that the lover is her own brother, but is detected in the act 
by two witnesses, and incurs the natural suspicion of the 
moneylender that she has merely destroyed her brother’s 
10.U. The sequel is concerned with the results of Janet's 
splendid mendacity, by which, to screen her friend’s faithless- 
ness to a husband whom she had come to love sincerely, Janet 
incurs a suspicion which alienates her own lover. 

But while Janet, by rising superior to her surroundings and 
by her invincible and self-sacrificing faithfulness, constitutes 
something more than a technical claim to the rdle of heroine, 
by far the most interesting and carefully studied figure in the 
novel is that of Lady Anne Varney, the good genius of the 
plot. Lady Anne is an aristocrat in all senses of the word,— 
high-minded as well as high-born and high-bred; and it is in 
virtue of her unerring perception and appreciation of character 
that she is able to conquer her fastidiousness and whole- 
heartedly espouse the cause of Janet. Lady Anne, in short, 
is so rare a mortal that we find it hard to accept her 
infatuation—the term is not too strong—for the self- 
made millionaire Vanbrunt. Lady Anne cannot explain 
it herself—nescto sed fieri sentio et eacructor—and Miss Chol- 
mondeley does not attempt to explain it; indeed, she boldly 
declares, in so many words, that it does not require explana- 
tion, itis what happens in real life, and quotes the French 
author who says that in friendship we exercise choice, 
but we submit to love. That may well be; but though Mr. 
Vanbrunt is a good sort of rough diamond—upright and 
self-reliant and chivalrous—it is pushing this theory of love a 
little too far to mate him with the exquisite Lady Anne. 
Two other characters call for high praise,—that henpecked 
humourist, the Duke of Quornshire, and Mrs. Trefusis, the 
honest but uncompromising incarnation of family pride. The 
remaining figures are conventional; indeed, there is a taint 
of melodrama in the reprobate brother, the monkey-faced 
moneylender, and the susceptible artist. The later chapters, 
again, partake of the nature of an anticlimax, in which the 
reader’s interest is only reawakened by the well-worn device 
of a financial smash which enables Lady Anne to prove to her 
millionaire that she does not love him for his money alone. 
Yet when criticism has done its worst—and there are many 
loopholes for the critic—the fact remains that the story is in 
great part quite engrossing, or to put it in another way, that 
no one but Miss Cholmondeley could have rendered the theme 
so attractive. 

Of the two short stories which complete the volume, the 
first, “ Geoffrey’s Wife,” tells of the death of a young wife on 
her honeymoon. It is well told and not lacking in pathos, but 
we cannot altogether acquit the author of deliberately tugging 
at our heartstrings. “The Pitfall ” tells how a well-appointed 
but shallow woman of thirty overshot the mark in her selfish 
attempt to recapture the man she loved. Here again there 
is cleverness, but the story is a somewhat violent illustration 
of the truth that fools often do as much mischief as knaves. 








Bylow Hill. By George W. Cable. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
5s.)—This is a powerful study of the Nemesis of conscience. 
Arthur Wilson, a minister and an eloquent preacher, plays a 
friend what his elder brother with brotherly frankness describes 
as “a vile trick.” He takes advantage of what is called “a 
momentary tiff” to thrust himself in between two lovers, and win 
a girl’s heart for himself. The situation is not altogether easy to 
realise. True lovers are not less attached to each other while a 
“tiff” is on than they commonly are; we do not see how, if Isabel 
was the true woman that she is described as being, Arthur could have 
hada chance of doing what he did. Granting, however, the initial 


situation, we allow that the working out of the drama is powerful. 
The vengeance which the outraged conscsence exacts is nothing 
less than terrible. It is, indeed, d8ps theres Urn, destruction 
following on wrongdoing. 

Children of the Frost. By Jack London. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—If there is any one who cherishes the romantic conceptions 
of the Red Indian which were commonly accepted a couple of 
generations ago, let him read Children of the Frost, sketches, we 
may explain, of life among the tribes which wander over the 
Barrens, “the bleak and bitter home of the musk-ox and the lean 
plains wolf,” as Mr. London puts it. The stories, at least some of 
them, are of a recent time, for we hear of the “Spanish fleet 
bottled up in Santiago” and Cronje being “cornered.” The 
author imports into them something of the dialect of the problem 
nevel, “the ruthless tenderness of the Eternal Woman,” for 
instance. This does not improve the matter. The book is about 
as repellent as any that we have read for some time. 

The King’s Agent. By Arthur Paterson. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—The King’s Agent is an historical novel dealing with a sham plot 
for the restoration of James II. concocted by Robert Young in 
1692, a plot into which the name of the Duke of Marlborough 
was dragged by forgery. The book begins and ends well, but like 
most stories which depend for their interest almost entirely upon 
action, it is dull in the middle. The heroine and the man she 
marries are mere bundles of virtues. The hero, who is also the 
villain, has some good points, which serve to break the monotony 
of his somewhat commonplace wickedness. Mr. Paterson is at 
his best in his fifth chapter, which is so good as to make most of 
its thirty-three successors disappointing. In it all the chief 
persons in the book are brought together and all reveal them- 
selves to the reader, the dialogue is terse and unexpected, and the 
figure of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, round which the chapter 
is written, is lifelike and striking. 

The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton. By Nathanial Stevenson. (John 
Lane. 6s.)—John Moulton is an American millionaire, the 
husband of the beautiful Mrs. Moulton. In this story the 
hunger for money and the feverish love of work for work’s 
sake so common to-day in America are well depicted. John 
Moulton wears himself out by hard, responsible, exciting work. 
With him energy stands for right and idleness for wrong. His 
wife is a sentimental woman who affects to despise money 
while revelling in all that money can bring. Romantic by nature, 
and alienated by her husband’s preoccupation, she philanders 
harmlessly with a clever and highly cultivated but completely 
worthless young man. Whether the husband and wife ever come 
together again, and what becomes of their fortune, it is quite 
worth the novel-reader’s while to find out. 


How to Choose a Husband. By Rosalie Neish. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 6s.)—This is a volume of short stories, or rather, 
sketches, some of which have already appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette and the Westminster Gazette. They are decidedly amusing, 
and by no means so vulgar as the title would lead the reader to 
imagine. To be fully appreciated they should be read by some 
one who is very young, is in very high spirits, and wants to fill 
up half an hour. Given these conditions, they cannot fail to 
please. In the depiction of Celia, the heroine of several chapters, 
the writer shows a genuine sense of humour. How Celia sees 
the Coronation procession from the wrong club, and how she 
goes to the “summer sales” intent upon buying a mackintosh 
and comes back with a pearl muff-chain, are both pieces of very 
tolerable farce. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








In the “Century Bible” (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. net) we have 
St. Mark, edited by S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. Principal Salmond 
observes that “one of the most notable facts in the history of New 
Testament studies in our own day” is that the true character 
of St. Mark has at last been adequately recognised. Even 
Augustine, as he reminds us, did not regard him as more than 
“a follower and abbreviator of St. Matthew.” Nothing could 
be a more conclusive proof of the necessity of keeping patristic 
authority in its right place. What, too, could be more signifi- 
cant than that it took some eighteen centuries to discover what 
now seems an obvious fact in New Testament criticism? The 
plan of the series is to give the Authorised Version first as it 
stands, then the Revised Version, accompanying the latter with 
annotations. These annotations seem, as far as we have 








examined them, to be judicious and to the point. 
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Seventeen Suffolk Martyrs. By Nina Frances Layard. (Smiths, 
Suitall Press, Ipswich. 2s. 6d.)—We think that Canon Garratt, who 
writes a preface for this book, would have done well to advise the 
author against including among the “seventeen martyrs” the three 
men who destroyed the “Miraculous Rood of Dovercourt.” That 
act was illegal; it was more, it was a gross outrage on the belief of 
their fellow-citizens, and the men who did it deserved their fate. 





We have received The Official Report of the Church Congress 
Held at Northampton, edited by the Rev. C. Dunkley (Bemrose 
and Sons, 10s. 6d. net). We cannot, of course, even attempt to 
deal with the multifarious contents of this volume; but we may 
say that the first, and perhaps most important, discussion, that on 
“Home Reunion,” will leave an impression on all readers that the 
cause of reunion is prospering. 


This Life and the Neat. Collected and arranged by Estelle 
Davenport Adams. (Grant Richards. 5s.)—This is an anthology 
of extracts from notable writers. There are some hundred and 
fifty authors, “from Plato to Ruskin,” from whom contributions 
have been levied. The result is an interesting volume. 


Jewish Artisan Life (Unit Library, 7d. net) gives a translation 
of a book written by Franz Delitzsch some thirty odd years ago. 
We need hardly say that it is full of interesting and valuable 
matter. The order in which various trades and occupations were 
esteemed, and the position of women, are specially important 
among the subjects handled by Delitzsch. The greatness of the 
new departure in the second of these can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


We have to mention three more volumes of stories put together 
by that indefatigable collector and selector, Mr. Alfred Miles. 
These are Captured by the Navajos Indians, and other Thrilling 
Stories, &c.; The Merry Middies of the “Enchantress,” and other 
Stories of Coastquard and Smuggler; and A Homely Heroine, and 
ether Adventurous Stories and A. Everett and Co., 2s. 6d. per vol.) 


Etiquette for Every Day. By Mra. Humphry (“Madge” of 
Truth). (Grant Richards. 5s.)—Mrs. Humphry begins with 
“Royalty” and proceeds to “Servants,” and then takes us through 
a variety of subjects: meals of various kinds, balls, engagements, 
weddings. She tells us how we are to treat visitors and callers; how 
to call ourselves ; how to write letters; in short, how to do every- 
thing as it should be done. We do not always agree with what 
we read here. Surely the Government license to use armorial 
bearings is an authority. Mark, it is a license, not a tax. Arguing 
by analogy, the holder of such a license is as much entitled to use 
the crest, &c., as an auctioneer to sell by auction, a publican to 
sell spirits, or a hawker to travel with goods for sale. But as a 
whole, the book seems to be very well done. 





New Epirions anp Rerrints.—Letters to Young Men. By Henri 
Dominique Lacordaire. A Revised Translation. (Art and Book 
Company. 2s. 6d. net.)——In the series of “The World’s Classics” 
(Grant Richards, 1s. net each) De Quincey’s Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater, and E. A. Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 
Evangeline, The Song of Hiawatha, and other Poems. By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. (H. Frowde.)—“* The Oxford 
Miniature Edition.” Love Poems of W. 8S. Blunt. (J. Lane. 
1s. 6d.) Law Mazims. By George Frederick Wharton. (Law 
Times Office. 5s.) Early Prose Writings of James Russell Lowell. 
With a Prefatory Note by Dr. Hall. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 
—-Westward Ho! By Charles Kingsley. 2 vols.in ‘“ The Temple 
Classics.” (J. M. Dent and Co. 3s. net.) ——Afterwards, and 
other Stories, by Ian Maclaren ; Kate Carnegie and Those Ministers, 
by the same author (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. each).——Auld 
Licht Idylls. By J. M. Barrie. (Same publishers. 3s.6d.)——Two on 
a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan and Co. 
Penelope’s Experiences in Ireland. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock. (Same publishers. 6s.)—A most 
attractive sequel to most attractive predecessors. Letterpress 
and illustrations are alike excellent——A Manual of Indian 
Timbers. By J.S. Gamble, M.A. (Sampson ow, Marston, and 
Co. 18s, net.) 
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Cowan (S.), The Gowrie Conspiracy & its Official Narrative, ea is 


Cre ighton (C.), Cancers and Tumours of the Breast (Williams & Norgate’ 2% 
Cromb (J.), The Highland Brigade to End of Boer War ...(E. Mackay) } 209 
D’Annuunzio (G.), Francesca da Rimini, er 8vo ....... wendenss ance -(Heinemann 36 
De Maupassant (G.), Pierre and Jean, $vo ... .. (Hein a * 50 
Dibdin (W. J.), Public Lighting by Gas and Bicciziciiy, 'Bv0" ) 76 


sete’ F 
Dimock (N.), Christian Unity, 8vo... ma) ». Stock) att 210 
Dotfed Coronet (A), by Author of “the Marty rdom of | an Eure 26 








Svo 
(Harper) 7. 
Dove Dale Revisited, by the Amateur ow, cr ware eursusteesecs M4 
Dowson (H. B.), Love and Life, cr 8vo.., ; “Don = be 


Ellis (J. J.), Through Christ to Life, er 8vo... 
Everard (E.), A Bristol Printiag House, folio PIONS 
F'ske (J.), New France and New England, cr Svo ...,. 
Fitchett (W. H.), Nelson and his Captains, cr 8vo .. 
Fogo (J. R.), Essay on the Reform of Local Taxation . 
Gleig ¢ (C.), The Misfit Mantle, cr 8vo . kia (Trehkerne) 34 
Goetz (Mdlle.), Little Edelweiss in Switzerland, ‘Ato. “(Bickmore net 35 
Grimshaw (R.), Modern Workshop Hints, cr SV0............cssececesees (Low) net 108 
Hear (L.), Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, 2 mo cr 8vo (Gay & Bird} net 16,0) 
Hearn ay Kokoro, cr 8vo......... eaenaseen ... (Gay & Bird) net 5K) 
Hearn (L.), ‘* Out of the East, + Gr BVO... "(Gay & Bird) net 50 
Higginson (T, W.), Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, « cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) net 


ckwell) net 9, 
~ (mye) es Bs 
“@Sinith @ Ede) ee 
~(Baemllan) net 6 








Hillis (N. D. » The Ngee of Happiness, cr 8V0 ............s00008 Macuilla: pi 
Hodder (W. R.), The Daughter of the Dawn, cr oo nosecveass (Jarrola) 60 
“its (H. ), Jena Glass and its Scientific and Industrial Applian) 

aes shasmeipahaneuSovuseahicn seusesssveeatcussnssassncintes visiensbeinacaasshate (Macmillan) net 15,0 


es (F. D.), The Marquis of Salisbury, cr 8vo .. ..(Isbister) 60 
Howe (Countess), The Imperial bebeninssnived Hospitals ‘in South Africa, 

3 vols, 4to . .+ (Humphreys) net, 36,0 
Hughes (D.), ‘The Making of 3 “Man, cr 8vo. .(Stockwell) net 2/6 
Hulme (F. E.), Proverb Lore, 8vo . E. Stock) net 76 
Jowett (B.), Select Passages from “Theological | Writings (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Lee (M. C.), Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift, cr 8vo . .. (Gay & Bird) net 4,0 
Lee (S.), ueen Victoria: a Biography, cr "8v0 .. "(Sinith & Elder) 10/6 
Lees (J.), “— Grammar on Historical Principles, cr 8vo ......(Allman) 3/0 
Leyland “7 ), The Country House and its Garden Environment (Newnes) net 42.0 
Lovell (I.), Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum, 8vo a net 60 
Manual for the Sick and Sorrowful (A), by E. S. L., cr 8vo.........(E. Stock) 3/6 
Marvin (W. L.), The American Merchant Marine, its Histor: nd Romance, 

RODD CO FRCP OO» aes cashcoscvsaseasncss5hcienseashaes socaossusees esctencncsabeed (Low) net 86 

Military and Naval Episodes, Selected for Trauslation into German (Bell) 3/0 
Moore (E. H.), Undine: a Lyrical Drama, cr 8vo. ee) at 46 
Morel (E. D.), Affairs of West Africa, 8vo........ .. 

Mursell (A.), Hush and Hurry, cr 8vo ... 
Not in Fellowship, by ‘‘ Alien,” cr 8vo 
Nova Solyma, edited by Rev. W. Begley. 
Observations by Mr. Dooley, cr 8vo..... 
Ostrogorski ine mocracy and th 

2 vols. 8vo.. 
Poems, by K. H. ,cr 
Portfolio of the Notional’ Gall 
Portman (L.), Station Studies, cr 8vo ....... 
Prince (H. C.), The Strongest Master, cr 8v Gay & Bird) net 6/0 
Rainy (R.), Sojourning with God, & other Sermons (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Richmond (M. E.), Poems, cr 8vo... (E. Mathews) net 5/0 
Riley (J. W.), The Book of Joyous Children, © (Newnes) net 5/0 
Roek (A.), In the Shadow of the Manse, cr 8V0 ..........sssesseseesseeeee oe (Sands) 3/6 
Rogers (J.), With Elia and his Friends in Books and Dreams, cr 8vo 

(E. Mathews) net 26 

Rose (E. B.), The Truth about the Transvaal, cr 8vo (Morning > net 50 

Kuskin on Pictures, Vol TL, cr S¥0. «....0.ccsercsccoccssseresesssesecesess (G. Allen) net 7,6 
Russell (G. W. E.), Henry "Cary Shuttleworth: a Memoir, cr 8v0 

(Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 

Russell (G. W. E.), The Household of Faith, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 















































Sexton (KE. M.), Stories of California, cr 8V0 .............0000000s (Macmillan) net 46 
Slater (J. H.), Art Sales of the Year 1902, REN eee. (Virtue) net 30, ? 
Smith (G. W. ‘2 Byeways of Bible Highways, cr 8vo............ (Stockwell) net 2 

Smith (N. A.), Three Little Marys, cr 8V0............:c:cceceeeee (Gay & Bird) net rh 
Stewart (M.) and Turner (S. H.), A Zoological Coucoction ...(Skeffington) 2,6 
DUN TO NO Ny ONO. nas ssn secdtcsncnssaceconse™scpvesascesssoveteesl (S. Low) net 10/4 


Tietkins (E, A.), The Heavenly TNE CPBTO cccscsere one 
Tietkins (E. A.), The Loves of the Fiowers, 4to... (K, Paul) net 26 
Lie lg hog CE, ee I I, BE BUD on cesses cescnsensiesssvessessazeengy (Newnes) 6/0 

ard (J.), Colour Harmony and Contrast. 8vo . .(Chapman & fa net 10,6 
baad (H. ), The Story of the Bank of England, BVO (Jordan) net 3/6 
Wilberforce (B.), Feeling after Him: Sermons, cr Svo. «.(E. Stock) 5,0 
Wilkins (W. H.), Our King and Queen, Vol. II., 4to........ ‘”(Hatchinson) net 7) 6 
Willcock (J.), ‘ihe Great Marquess of Argyll, 1607- 1661, 5vo (Oliphant) net 10/0 
Woodberry (G. E.), Nathaniel Hawthorne, cr 8V0 ..........6 


“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


DAINTY AND INEXPENSIVE 

NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR 

COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
CATALOGUE (containing 750 Illustrations) POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO, REGENT STREET, LONDON 
O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 




















MONTE FIAN O, 


RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 





Bridges (J. A.), The Lost Parson, and other Poems, “er 8v0 (E. Mia hews) net 3/6 


34 LEAPENHALL StrREFT, Lonvon, E.C. 


(Gay & Bird) net 50 





2m 











LINEN 


Samples and Price Lists, also of (to measure, 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. AND Ss H { RTS. 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 3-doz. 
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ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 

«“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL, 
CollarS—DADIES’ 3-fOl0.........ccccccccscssceees «3/6 per dozen. 
Gunre’ 4101 .......<corcccease 





4/11 per dozen. 


Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, oom pe Soe 
COLLARS, CUFFS, “oti, win Toa Lines 
cieeognnmnntesete Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 





BY SPECIAL 


DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esy. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—i0 Millions Sterling. 


; DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 





APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


TRADE-MARS. 


| 





Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 


E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





PAID IN CLAIMS 
ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,700,000 





The Profits are divided solelyamongst the Assured, 


Already divided £5,400,000. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 


vision for old age. 





No. 48 Gracecuurcn Street, Loxpoy, E.C. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.} 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 


Assurances, 


LONDON: 


17 Kina WitutaAm STREET, E.C, 


West END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


-- More than £11,500,000 





ACCIDENTS 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


OF ALL KINDS; 
ACCIDENT and DISEASE 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 





When buying 





call i 


This new 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


E 
t 


XTRACT 





LEMCO 


Trade Mark, composed of the initials 


of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, is 


placed on every jar of the genuine Liebig Company's 


Extract to protect you from inferior substitutes. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says:—‘“ This is genujne cotoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other ‘adulteration, 
article,” 


t is very soluble, An excellent 





Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

: Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FiRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
easehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 





‘ er Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
10n of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, Geueral Manager. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 


With Special Information about Spectacles 
and Eye-glasses by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 


70 Iustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, ls., 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Consultations free of charge. 





DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT |! 
EYE-STRAIN! 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productious of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Tilustrated Catalogues or Special Desiyns on application, Estimates free 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 











Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





THE 


VINOLIA 


SOAP-WORKS 
are Sweet and Clean as a Kitchen, and the 


Soap best for the Complexion. 





The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selectious of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed. 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to any 
cne who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and an estimate, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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nnn, 
ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, G ENEVA EDUCATIONAL OR NTRE 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S8.F. SWITZERLAND, B 
Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. a 
STATE SCHOOLS. 


Other Teachers and Lecturers. 5 
Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (400 pupils) and other Sehools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERITIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate in 
oped or January when the College Courses begin. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 
Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 








Boarding Houses licensed by the Couneil :— 
39, Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5, Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 


OODFORD COLLEGE, SOUTH WOODFORD, 
ESSEX. HEADMASTER, W. RHEAM, BSc.Lond. Very healthy 
district. Detached Schoolrooms, Laboratory, and Lavatories. Good grounds 
and playing-field. Boys prepared for the Professions or Commercial Life. 
Special attention to delicate boys. 


RESDEN.—Oxford Graduate recommends FRAU 

WAGNER’S Comfortable PENSION at 28 REICHSSTRASSE, Dresden, 

to those wishing to study German, Music, &c. The Pension has been fre- 

quented for many years by a continual succession of Oxford and Cambridge 
men. 


ERBY SCHOOL offers Public School Life and Training. 

Preparation on the Classical Side for the Universities. The Modern 

Side affords a sound preparation for commercial life, including shorthand, 

book-keeping, and foreign correspondence. Fees low and inclusive.—Head- 
Master, P. K. TOLLIT, M.A. (late Scholar of Magd. Col., Oxford). 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65—£55 per 

annum. Additional Boarding House next Term, which begins JANUARY 23rd. 
—For Prospectus, &c., address to Rev. HEAD-MASTER,. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE - OVER -SANDS.—HOME 

SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough Education by fully qualified Staff. 

Healthy situation overlooking Morecambe Bay. Swedish drill, games, tennis, 
hockey, &c.—Principal, Miss RANSOME (Camb. Teachers’ Cert.) 


LADY of large and varied experience (travelling and 
otherwise) DESIRES an ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION to an 
alderly Lady. She would read aloud, write, or assist her in any way desired, 
but would not undertake sick nursing or household work.—“‘ A. D.,” St. Hilda's, 


Harpenden. 


LADY WISHES to HEAR of ONE or TWO BOYS or 

GIRLS between the ages of 7 and 9 who would JOIN a SMALL 
MORNING CLASS under a thoroughly trained Governess.—Write Mrs. H., 
18 Pembridge Gardens, W. 


N OXFORD SCIENCE HONOURMAN (Chemistry, 
Physics, Geology, and Biology, Modern Languages subsidiary), with ten 

ears’ successful experience in preparing Candidates for the Army and other 
xams., DESIRES a NON-RESIDENT POST ina PUBLIC SCHOOL. Excel- 
lent testimonials, references, &c.—Write ‘ L992,’ Shelley’s,Gracechurch St.,E.C. 





























ELL-INFORMED BOOKMAN, with plans for a new 
Literary Periodical to fill a vacant place, INVITES CO-OPERATION. 

No great capital is needed, and the venture is certainly interesting and 
promising.—Address, in first instance, “X. Y. Z.,” 1 Wellington Street, 


London, W.C. 





DVERTISEMENT WRITER REQUIRED in the 


office of a large public company manufacturing food specialities. Good 
prospects for a young man of ability. Commencing salary, £150.—Write, stating 
age, experience, and qualifications, to ‘ FOREMOST,” care of Street’s, 30 
Cornhil 





THE LAMB. Complete, in Triptych Frame, perfect condition, price 
£20. Can be seen by appointment.—Mrs. L. S., Grosvenor Library, Chapel 


Street, Belgrave Square. 


ENTLEMAN, aged 27, SEEKS PRIVATE SECRE.- 
TARYSHIP. Experienced. Good references.—Apply, H. M. SIDE- 
THAM, A.S.C. Offices, Barracks, Hounslow. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.— A SWISS LADY 
(Diplomée, Paris) residing in Paris, having had many years of educa- 
tional experience in England, wishes to RECEIVE a few YOUNG LADIES for 
the completion of their education in Languages, Arts, and Music. Pupils 
attend classes at the Lycée if desired. All the comforts and supervision of an 
“tnglish home. Highest references.—Mdlle. GLATZ, St. Andrew’s Manse, 
Bournemouth, or Lycée Molitre, Passy, Paris. 


NDIAN MISSIONS, CIVIL SERVICE, AND ARMY. 
HINDUSTANI (Urdu) Conversation, Reading and Writing TAUGHT by 


an Undergraduate of Calcutta University. Terms moderate. Hours arranged. 
—Address, PARSICK, 17 Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


Fe a SOCIETY. — THE ADORATION OF 




















Terms of Subscription, 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. ye 
cose SL S CoceeQ 14 Berr.9 7 B 


Kimgdom ..cccccecs-+:- cocccccccccces 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


CHINA, GC. cocccccccccccccecccccccecccoce LIZ 6.000016 3.000 S 2 





THE UNIVERSITY: Faculty of Letters and Social Sci igi 
sopeet go gan pings ad ge — of foreign students; Faculty of ne 
‘aculty o! eology, Faculty o icine ; half-yearly f 2 
lecture. “Laboratory exercise. F re aS Weekly 
ENTAL SURGERY: Clinieal Lectures i 
&c., Obturation, Aurification, Prosthesis; half-yearly Fy 26 Ph lsease 8, 
Teaching of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of Sciences and Medicine of th 
University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture. - 
ste COLLEGE : for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical, Modern 
ide, Technical, Pedagogical. r Division, 3rd and 4th classe 
fee, £1; 2nd and Ist classes, half-yearly fee, 240. S, halt-yearly 
or further information write to the FREE INQUIRY OF 
Place des Bergues, Geneva. 8 =aam, Geneva, 3 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD— 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now teen - 

moved to the New Buildings, These consist of a School House an 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. 8. R. Gardiner), and a large stati of Assistant Mistresses, References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.CMG. the 
rat A of nigga gp ~ ag vee of Christ’s ag oy Cambridge, Professor 

ork Powell, and others.—For information, a) to Miss M. I. 

St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. — ARDINER, 
\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FoR 
-™ sil sane TEACHERS. 

s the post of Principal has ome vacant owing to the appointmen i 
Punnett as Normal Mistress in the New Day Training College weet 4 
London County Council, Miss MARGARET S. YOUNG (B.A. Lond.), Assistant 
Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls and formerly Resident 
Lecturer at the Training College (1892-97), has, with the consent of the 
Governors and Head-Mistress of the above School, kindly undertaken to act ag 
Principal of the College during the Michaelmas Term, pending the appointment 
of a new Principal. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss M. §, 
YOUNG, Cambridge Training College. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High. 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest. references 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, 385 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs, 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 


T aa Cc O L L &£ G E, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 


Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate, 




















M®: S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTROPUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL.—FOUR CHAFYN GROVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED on JANUARY 29th, 1903,—For 
f ull particulars address Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 














T. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
HERTS, 
BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 
Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees. Good games. Healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P. WALLER, B.A. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


DAME’S SCHOOL, QUEEN’S GATE, for LITTLE 

ONES, just started under an experienced and successful Mistress. 
Mrs. CHARLES THYNNE warmly recommends the above, and will gladly 
answer all inquiries by letter first addressed to her, 104 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 


2. OF ST. ANDREWS. — CHAIR OF 














MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—In accordance with the ternes of Section 6, 
Sub-Section 4, of the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889, and of Ordinance No. 151 
(General No. 34) under the said Act, the University Court of the University of 
St. Andrews invite applications for the office of PROFESSOR of MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY in the University, which will be rendered vacant by the resig- 
nation of Professor William Knight, LL.D. The person appointed will be 
required to conduct classes qualifying for Graduation in Arts, and to enter 
upon his duties on Thursday, October Ist, 1903, from which date the appoint- 
ment will take effect. Applications, accompanied by twenty copies of testi 
monials, must be lodged, on or before SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 281H, 1903, 
with the undersigned, from whom further ieformation regarding the duties 
and emoluments attached to the Chair may be obtained. Candidates are 
particularly requested NOT to call on the Electors, Due intimation will be 
given to those selected for interview.—JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and 


Registrar. 
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Cats EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
- GHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A BESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
For Prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 








titiov. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
(VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.) 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the APPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GERMAN. As his duties will include the conducting of 
classes in connection with the proposed Higher Commercial Course of the 
College, a preference will be given to one who has some knowledge of business 
methods. Salary £175. The appointment will date from January Ist, 1903, 
and applications will be received by the REGISTRAR of the College up to 


December 13th, 1902. 
i ae OF LONDON SCHOO Lh. 


WANTED, a PRINCIPAL FRENCH MASTER, who may be required to 
attend about 30 hours a week, and will be expected to take Conversational 
Classes. The salary will be £300a year, increasing to £450 a year, as per the Salary 
Scheme. Candidates for the appointment, whose age must not exceed thirty- 
five, are requested to forward their applications, accompanied with copies of 
testimonials as to qualification and character, vot later than Wednesday, 
December 10th next, to A. J. AUSTIN, the Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C. Selected Candidates will be duly communicated with. Forms 
of Application to be obtained of the Secretary. The gentleman appointed will 
be required to commence his duties on January 13th next. 


sez. @¢Ff LONDON SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT FRENCH MASTER, who may be required to 
attend about 30 hours a week, and will be expected to take Conversational 
Classes. The salary will be £200 a year, increasing to £350 a year, as per the 
Salary Scheme. Candidates for the appointment, whose age must not exceed 
thirty, are requested to forward their applications, accompanied with copies of 
testimonials as to qualification and character, not later than Wednesday, 
December 10th next, to A. J. AUSTIN, the Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C. Selected Candidates will be duly communicated with. 
Forms of Application to be obtained of the Secretary. The gentleman 
appointed will be required to commence his duties on January 13th next. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 

















OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-fields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.— Prospectus and full particulars on application. 





ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.— Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL.—Principal, Miss 

GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Camb., assisted 

by Miss SMALLPEICE, of Newnham College, Camb., formerly Head-Mistress 

of Dewsbury and Kendal High Schools, and others. Bracing climate. Home 
comforts, individual care. Bathing, Swimming, Tennis, Hockey. 


HE GRANHAMS, Gr. SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE.— 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, University, and other examinations. A limited 
number of RESIDENT PUPILS are taken to prepare for above, or for general 
education. Special attention given to Science and Modern Languages.—Address, 
W. A. DOUGLAS RUDGE, First Class Natural Sciences Tripos, Cantab., &c., 
late Science Master, Plymouth College. 


UITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 

ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 

abroad. Highest references in Euglaud.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 

Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (Euglish and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 























ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—Recent 

Successes include University Scholarships and Exhibitions, Passes into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, &c. A New Block will be opened next term containing 
Chemical Laboratory and additional Class Rooms, Junior House for Boys 
under 12.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


Rea AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, ee. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &a, 
: RESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
: ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon, The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL a otal K.C.B, (Vice-Chairman), 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEG NS TUESDAY, February 3rd. 


S T MONIC A’S 
TADWORTH, 


COLLEGE, 





S.C. 81 0°0 ke 
SUBREY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London, 
Staff of University aud Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 


Prixcipat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22np, 1903. 











BIPFTON BARE 
ST. ANDREWS, 





Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES, 


Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


M® J.C. POWELL (King's Coll., Camb., M.A., Ist Class 
B Classical Tripos, late Modern and Chssical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED for SCHOLAR- 
SHIP and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Large garden; tennis, &c. ; cricket and fishing to be had; les in 
neighbourhood.—Address : Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training De ent 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LAT. 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations, Inclusive fees from 80 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER I18th. 














guineas. 
Le age SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 
Cc. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 


Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Magnificent 
position, 700 ft, above sea; very healthy, dig and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. : 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classea, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 




















EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
games. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; on. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. 5S. Hanbury, 

Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A Fall 

equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 

the Vaiversities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 

to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A, 


HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of rw 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBDR,M.A.(Oxon). 
UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lor1., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-tront ; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &&, 














AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 
COLLEGE, 


AKKUGATE LADIES’ 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 


Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey tield, cricket, de, 








Prospectus on application, 
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OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis oF 
SALISBURY., K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Funior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEAD- 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 





apt ee cOLLeEG EB. 


PASSED FOR THE SERVICES, JULY, 1902. 
The following NINE sent up last July direct from School. 














Be yore zee: 174 
. S. Lambert............ 14th 743 
For WOOLWICH werwssm{ FKL Fitewilliams., 6th 10,926 
D. E. Knollys ........ 41st 8,625 

. Hon. E. Brabazon . oth 7,949 

For SANDHUBST ............4 C. N. Steel.........00.. 123rd 7,211 
L. M. C. Hartopp . 128th 7,173 

*W. E. 8. Digby .... 39th me 7,058 

For INDIAN FORESTS... H. R. Blanford.... Ist iS 9,722 
For H.M.S. BRITANNIA... G. Nicholson........ 76th 2,134 


wateene eoneee ’ 

FAILED: NONE. *(Declined W. India Cadetship.) ‘ 
EXAM. FOR SCHOLARSHIPS MARCH 19ta-20TH. 

Particulars from Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—Mr. CHARLES R. 
LUPTON specially PREPARES a LIMITED NUMBEB of PUPILS 
for H.M.S, ‘BRITANNIA.’ 
Recent Successes under the New Regulations. 
BEDS oo sscscocnsensvasvessnsscssssRHOMOenl la” SRMOED acosonstsbevensses ees wenneee J. Ogilvie. 










17th. .R. Lane-Poole. .... Mf. Legge. 
26th. ....C. Michaelson. .A. St. Joho. 
29th eH. Trichler. .A. H. Gye 
35th... ..C. R. Dane. B. Brown 
48th... .A. G. Lefroy. . wk. L. Teed 
52nd .W. G. Cree. cuenhasaantsesuttexeeekinsuate H. Teale, 
rer Bb. TGA, GRO bi ceies cn cessse00005 M. Goschen 


* July, 1902, D. Brown made 192 out of 200 in Geometrical Drawing. 

Previous Successes include Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and other places. Individual 
attention, number of pupils: being limited. VACANCY NEXT TERM.— 
Address, C. R. LUPTON, Farnborough Park, Hants. 


BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 1[4ue.— 

Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans l'étude 
speciale de la langue francaise. Les lecons de francais, aussi bien que les 
lecons @’allemand, ou autre langue ¢trangére, sont ¢onnées 2 la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature 4 la Sorbonne.—Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser i Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
Références:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, M. le professeur Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woale. Miss Wordsworth. 


ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Mdlle. 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c. Comfortable house near the Bois. 
Escort in January.—l4 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has_ thoroughiy REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMFSTEAD., Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated Englisii home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & luspection. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes) ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exbibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SLX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


N EW HALL, 21 LEXHAM GARDENS, W. 
Residence for Lady Students. 
Principal: Miss EVELYN VILLIERS. 
Twenty-four Students received. Separate bedrooms. Roows set apart for 
Study, Painting, &c. 
For terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


























INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, and 

KIN DERGARTEN.—Chairman of Council: DEAN OF WINCHES- 

TER.—Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY.—Fees from 7} to 164 guineas a year. 

Four Boarding Houses; fees from 40 to 80 guineas a year. NEXT TERM 
WILL BEGIN JANUARY 201Tn.—A. R. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec. 

A HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 

MIDDLESEX. 











Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas, 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 
NiVERS TTY OF DURHEA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, snd Cost of Residencein 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 








_ Durham. 





RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 





OWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROW.—Rev. W. G. 
PRICE, M.A., and Mr. J. C. R. ELLIS, M.A., RECEIVE BOYS, 7-15, to 

be prepared for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy situation. 
Grounds 30 acres. Small classes, individual tuition. Due attention to Games. 
Cobs kept for riding. 45 boys. Two or Three Vacancies. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


HIGWEHL ML SCHOOL. 


VACANCIES in Church House and Preparatory School for next Term. 
Election to House and Navy Class Scholarships at Christmas.—Apply to Rev. 
B. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


TAMMERING.—School for the Treatment and Educa- 
tion of Boys and Young People suffering from Impediments in the Speech 
onducted by Mr. E. GRIEKSON,—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Backward Boys 
also received.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 
(Consulting Booms), or Goldington Road, Bedford. 




















es 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR 
2 SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 3rd ¢, 
5th for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects, Special Clas: ne to 
pene Uayy. F arg ig ey i no Extra Fee, Large wise 
recently . Excellent health record. JUNIOR . 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, SCHOOL (8-13).—Head 
i" OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 4 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 











The house stands on theslope of the Downs overlooking the to 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on amelenaae wa and thoes, 


RUMSGROVE SCHOOL 


SPRING TERM, 1903, OPENS TUESDAY, January 20th. v 
Exhibitions of £25 and Two Choir Scholarships of £30 are offered nb 
—Apply to Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A, 5 

LL 

NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY 

A and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., Ist Class 
Classical, Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER. 
SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated louse near London, Golf, 
&c. Fees, £6 10s. a week; £200 a year.—Particulars on application, ’ 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—A SPECIAL ELECTION will 

. be MADE to ONE SCHOLARSHIP and THREE EXHIBITIONS op 

TUESDAY, December 9th.—For particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley 

College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE NAVAL CLASS.—THREE EX. 
HIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the same time, 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI. 
PLES.—Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH 
receives ©. limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in England, 


if OME for ANGLO-INDIANS and OTHERS.—A FEW 
; . GIRLS and quite young BOYS are RECEIVED into a PRIVATE 
FAMILY. Home life, aud education either at good day-schools or at home. 
Entire charge where parents are abroad. Vacancy after Christmas, Full 
particulars on application.—Mrs. COUNSELL, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
OLONIAL and INDIAN BOYS will RECEIVE 
BOARD, LODGING, and SUPERVISION of STUDIES, in the Home 
of a North of England Clergyman, with Education in a School from which many 
Scholarships are taken to the Universities. Terms, 12 months, 120 guineas,— 
Particulars, ‘‘ M.,” 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





























EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.”” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Prindipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, Londen. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 

SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 
YPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. 

MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,900 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 





























HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Jourralists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”’—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


Peasc CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 
PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 





Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at ary time, 


THE “ALLENBURYS” FOODS. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
tuwns, especially in hot weather. 








Milk Food, No.1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3 


From birth to3 mths. From 3 to6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards. 





A pamphlet on * Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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1892 VINTAGE, 


Doz. 5A / = Doz. 





1892 VINTAGE. 


54/- 


Per Doz. | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Large Bottles. 








| 
DUC DE MARNE | 


1892 

DUC DE MARNE 
1892 

DUC DE MARNE 


per Dozen 


54/- "ie 

27/- knee 
59/- Psa 
29/6 "sunt 





DUC DE MARNE 
1892 

DUC DE MARNE 
1892 

DUC DE MARNE 











DOPOSSOSSHSPOSSOS SSH O OOS OOOOOOOOOOESD 


DUC DE MARNE 
CHAMPAGNE 


(EPERNAY SEC). 


CHAMPAGNE. 


There is no more common fallacy in connection with the Wine 
Trade than to suppose that a sound and reliable article can only 
be procured by paying a very heavy price. “Duc de Marne” 
Champagne disproves this. 

The “Duc de Marne” Champagne (Epernay sec., 1893 Vintage) 
is a moderately dry wine of the character usually preferred by 
good judges, who are well aware that undue sweetness is apt to 
spell adulteration, and frequently indicates that an inferior 
vintage of meagre quality is being sophisticated into a certain 
semblance to high-class Wine. It is a well-known fact that a dry 
Champagne must necessarily be of high quality, for, if not sound, 
its inferiority at once reveals itzelf to the palate. It is only a 
Wine of the highest class, such as the “Duc de Marre” 
Champagne, that can win the approval of good judges, in its 
natural condition. 


TO THE DINNER TABLE 
it lendsa character without which the greatest triumphs of the 
chef leave something to be desired. 


IN THE SICK CHAMBER 
its value is fully recognised by the physician when a ready, 
diffusive, but harmless stimulant is needed by his patient. 


TO THE BUSINESS MAN 


who finds his mental powers dulled and his energies slackened at 
the very moment of strain, when he most needs beth, it supplies a 
tonic, not only more agreeable, but far more safe and reliable, 
than any mixture that the druggist can cffer him. 





CHAMPAGNE A TONIC. 


AS A TONIC NO WINE IS MORE EXHILARATING THAN 
CHAMPAGNE, OR ACTS MORE QUICKLY WHEN 
BODY AND BRAIN ARE HARASSED OR WEARY. 
THE QUARTER BOTTLES ARE SPECIALLY SHIPPED 
FOR INVALIDS. 





DUC DE MARNE CHAMPAGNE 


- 
| 1893 VINTAGE. 








| 


1893 VINTAGE, 


Doz. 43 / = Doz. 


48/- 


Per Dez, 


Large Bottles. 





DUC DE MARNE 
1893 

DUC DE MARNE 
1893 

DUC DE MARNE 


48/- 
24/- rtm 
58 /- 2 
26/6 
30/- 


per Dozen 
Large. 


per 2 Dozen 
Quarter, 





DUC DE MARNE 
1893 

DUC DE MARNE 
1893 

DUC DE MARNE 





Is made from the finest selected Grapes grown in the Marne District of 








‘pie ia Champagne, and prepared by the most skilled men in Epernay. = 
Quarter | Quarter 
Bottles | Bottles 

hiechase All respectable Wine Merchants will supply you with “ Duc de Marne,” or send order with S ‘all 
P , y remittance (Postal Order or Cheque) to the Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, | PISeNy 
Shipped | Shipped 
ne FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, AND CO, |, 
\ 
Invalids. FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E., Invalids. 
——____} Who will deliver Carriage Paid to your Door, 











EQUAL TO THE SO-CALLED FINEST BRANDS AT LESS THAN HALF THE PRICE. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


i _) 


SOCIETY, | Ue cat amon STAIRS, 


The COUNCIL of the METRO ASSO 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING Youncaay As 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPH reprir her 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, ny wa 





Patnoxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. Fp dl 
. Vice-Presipent—The L TA A ere 
Derctr-CuatrMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. | fo a Subscriptions and Donations toward the 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON 
CuarrmMan—The Rev. Dr. WATE. 


SecreTary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Assistant-Actuary—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.LA. 
Actuary ano ManaGer—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. East, 8. W. 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Annual Income, £402,381. 





Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 








on receipt of two stamps, or in quantiti = 
of 10s. eo 100, on app’ ication Ps the SECRET ant? 
Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.c’ 


Funds of the Association should na 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and COC] Pare 





SCALE OF CHARGES FoR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 








OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE Guiveag, 










BAQe..nwcvcesovccssaverseesce 
SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST No Agents employed and No ate a : 
ORDER. Commission paid for the intro- Quarter-Page .. Shee 2 3 
BONUSES ON AN EXCEED- duction 0 usiness, Ww hereby Narrow Columa rn 
DISTINGTI E INGLY HIGH SCALE. ‘ IMPORTANT — £10,000 a year falls into HAIG COMME . nacccvevccecesce ; 2 ° 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW . Quarter-ColumA ....ccccccsccee O12 6 
FEATURES. © THOSE USUALLY CHARGED SE ERE eee ee Or ilces 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE by direct communication with ‘ 


MOST FAVOURABLE. the 


Office. Outside Page ..cccccsccssesssLl4 14 


0 
ENIAC! PAGS sccecceseucccccess L812 0 





' FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


Five lines(50 words) and under ip broad column (halt. 
width), 5s,; and 1s. per line for every additional ling 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrew columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s, per inch, 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 13s. per inch. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Broad column following “ Publicatlons of the Week," 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





Cheques (and Joust-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to * John Baker.” 








pypeaten or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,” by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SEBVICE. 


Steamers. | Bristol | Jamaica 

(depart) (arrive) 

Port Antonio one oe 20th Dec, 2nd Jan. 
Port Royal io os ‘oe 3rd Jan. 16th Jan. 
Port Morant... ei ae 17th Jan. 30th Jan. 





Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £15-£25 single, £32-£40 return ; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their otlices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester. 








3%) PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 

re 2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Cruise. 

£10 10s § SWISS SKATING, Ski-ing. Tobogganing, and Sleighing parties, 

*¢t ROME TOURS, 7 days’ hotel accommodation, and return ticket, 

Full particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Londoa, N.W 





WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels o 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West Exud), LONDON. 


CQ HRIsTMAS IN ROME. 


SELECT 22 DAYS’ CONDUCTED TOUR TO ITALY. 

Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, Capri, Sovents, Pompei, Vesuvius, 

Venice, Milan, &c. Inclusive fare 30 guineas, providing Trave (8 

Hotels, Carriage Drives, Sight-seeiug, Fees to Hotels and Ra:lway 

Ablest guidance. 

SHORTER ROME TOUR. 2nd Class Returu Ticlke 
arrangements, £9 9s. Programme free. 

ATLAS TRAVEL BUREAU. 71 avd 72 Strazd, Loudon, W.C. 


RIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES by 
their Steamslips ‘Cuzco’and ‘Oriext’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France. Sicily, Crete. Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Algeria, &c., February 26th to April 22nd, for Portugal, Spain. South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to Apmi 2 Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefrauche can ieave Loudon respectively on March oth 
and 25th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas. 
M (F.GREENand CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 
anagers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON. and CO.§ Avenue, Loudon, E.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Brauch Office, 16 Cockspur Street. S.W. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—BOOKS AT 3p. TO 9p. IN 
THE SHILLING DISCOUNT. Just issued, and sent post-tree ou appli- 
cation, a Catalogue of Books, many illustrated and in handsome bindings, trom 
the pubhskbed prices of which the above liberal discount ts ullowed.—GILBERT 
and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London. E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Preperty or other Securmtzes and Auntunes PURCHASED or 
LOANS cranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Lim:ted, 10 Lancaster Place Watertoo Briize, Straud, 
iseastnes _.-- Bstablishea 1835, Capita. (Pa:d up) £500,000. 
















































| R= WANTED, £5 Eacu Work Orrerep.—All have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermanun’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker. 
manu’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828; Alkeu’s National Sports, 1825 , Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field. 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835; Life of a Sportsman, 1842, Excursion to Brightelinstoue, 1790: 
Confessious of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826; Lrelana’s Lrfe of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823. 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton's 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1321; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1/96; Alkeu’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker. 
maun’s Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKEB’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFErep.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols,, 1892; 
Tennyson's ln Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Heuley’s Montaigne. 3 vols,, 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word Book of the Romauy, 1874; 
Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols,. 1890; Cook's 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey's Drive through England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867; White’s Selborne, 1789; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols.. 1881; Jesse's 
Richard [IL., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer's Shakespeare, I0 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1569; Jane Eyre, 3 vols.. 1847; Poems, Cluefly Lynecal, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED _ By far the 
largest and most valuable stock nm Birmingham. State wants.—BAKERS 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


yee SPECIALLY WANTED.—AlII Books by Mere- 
dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 
tou, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe. Swinburne, Gardiver, Rawlinsou, Wilde, 
&c. Sportingand Alpine Books,&ce Bare books supplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR'S GREAT B SHOP. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, BOOKSELLERS, announce that 
they HAVE REMOVED from 143 Oxford Street, to mucb larger premises at 
153 OXFORD STREET (five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, ov the same side 
of the street), and the greatly mncreased space at their command will enable 
them to keep the largest stock of current Lterature iw Londou, 











UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW 
BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per cent., except ov those published at 
net pmces. A copy sent post-free op applicatiouv. 
Orders for Books rece:ved by the morning post are executed the same day. 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET. London, 


YO BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. 
The December Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, 1s vow ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH aud SON, Library Department, 
1:6 Strand, London, W.C. 


ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 
Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books te dispose of should communicate. 
Valuations mace for Probate or other Purposes.— Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 18(9, 








—! 











To ensure insertwn Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Ofj.ce not later than the pret post en Friday, 
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.° AT A GLANCE. 
A GREAT OFFER IN A FEW WORDS FOR BUSY MEN. 


“The Times” Offer of the Tenth Edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” has the 
following advantages :— 








4, THE LATEST KNOWLEDGE. This vast Treasury of Learning brings every subject of human know- 
ledge as fully up-to-date, and gives results attained in every branch of 
inquiry or experiment as recent, as if the reader were gaining his 
knowledge direct from the lips of the great men of our day who wrote 
the articles. 

9, THE BEST READING. The “Encyclopedia Britannica” is neither dull nor pompous. The 
articles are wide-awake and readable as well as authoritative. The 
thirty-five volumes contain enough reading for a lifetime, and their 
possessor knows that he is not wasting his time over windy conjectures, 
but is drawing his knowledge from the fountain-head whatever may be the 





subject upon which he desires to inform himself. The foremost men in 
every line of activity state lucidly and clearly the results of their labours. 


’ 


3, A QUESTION-ANSWERER. In its new form the “Encyclopedia Britannica” not only divides all 
knowledge into 26,000 general articles, but also enables the reader to 
refer without loss of time to any one of the 600,000 separate items of 
information. 

4, THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. The noble appearance of the 35 large quarto volumes ensures their 
creating a favourable first impression upon any one to whom they are 
sent as a Christmas gift, and their daily utility makes it equally certain 
that the gratification they give will be permanent. 

5, HALF PRICE. For the moment the complete work may be had at one-half the catalogue 
price. This exceptional offer is made while the perfected work is still 
fresh from the editor's hands, and while it is still the subject of enthusiastic 
notices in the Press. It is not a case of reducing the price of shop- 
worn books, but of introducing a newly perfected work to the public by 
offering special terms to persons who book their orders promptly. 

6. EASY INSTALMENTS. Only 21 shillings need be paid now in order to secure the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ” at this bargain price; convenient monthly payments—of only 
21 shillings each—complete the purchase without making an appreciable 
call upon the subscriber's resources. 


7. POSSESSION BEFORE The volumes are a source of continual pleasure and profit while they are 
PAYMENT. being paid for. They are delivered when only one guinea has been paid, 


and if a man’s income depends upon his knowledge and personal ability, 
the volumes may fairly be said to pay for themselves. Men in every 
walk of life find the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” of constant service to 
them in their avocations. 
8. SHELF ROOM PROVIDED. A small room in a small house is not too small to contain this great 
library of knowledge. ‘The 35 volumes, arranged in two tiers upon the 
BUT YOU substantial revolving bookcase provided by ‘The Times,” stand in a 


corner occupying a space only 2 feet square. 


MUST ACT PROMPTLY. 


The offer would seem almost too good to be true if there were not one restriction. ‘that restriction is 
that you can only obtain this great bargain by acting AT ONCE. ‘To find out how to obtain this great, 


up-to-date book at half-price use the Inquiry Form below NOW. 





INQUIRY FORM. 

Tar Mawacer, “THE TIMES,” Pustication DepaRTMEeNT, Painting House Squage, E.C, This Inquiry Form can be sent to us im am 

Please send me particulars of the prices and terms for the completed “ Encyclopedia open euntiens, with © Malem tae 

Britannica,” in 35 Volumes. ’ > J oP, 

or senda Postcard asking for ful! details, 
BWR os ves ccncsrsenscctensavereciveessos sascceceecbescecccconceeces ces coccosceeceuccs concen see ceccen see cessseecsess 

SP. 74 Rank or Occupation.. 

MOGLESB in osc cecavesopednacsionsseséece preseudennvesedecens 7 

Those who already have the 2+ earlier volumes. and would like to procure the new volumes, an i thus convert the Ninth into the Tenth Editios, 

7 should apply to “The Times” for information as to special prices, 
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AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT. 
DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures sania 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


sisi 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 
A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 








Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Stcel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
cre cs” ENDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- 0. 


post-free, 2.9. 
A combination of the very highest elass Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 
experime nts by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flay ( 
** INDIAN FAIR” is absolutely different from any other Toba 1 
; pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 
per 9/ = Ib. 


Ib. S 1 
WASSAI L . post- a mong 
An excellent Tobaceo of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma, 
tv samplers THE CHAIRMAN ver 7/4 ». 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos; delightfully cool. 
ym — BOARDMANS ver 7/4 Ib. 


The mildest Tobaeco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminent 
physicians. 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Laverpool District Bank, 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post- free for id. stamp.) 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. _ 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


— MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 
f ac pati mented, unfilté 








Naturaliv ferr 
t, Rhe atism, Ot ty. 
ox. FEquaily exhilarating 
pa Nany sport astly economicai. Once tried 
comes to stay.’ SuppLed b by AGN, Stores, &e., &c. For vooklet address :— 


WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Aibert Embankment, S.W. 


OOKS. —Libraries ‘ 


Cash. Utriost val 











nd Single Volumes Purchased for 
: e wane Books supplied. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Special} .»gard’s History, 10 vols., Library Edition 






—— 


THE BOOK FOR XMAS. 
The Last and Best Sherlock Holmes Story, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES. 


BY 


A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Price 6s. 





Nearly a HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES have 
been sold of this the grimmest and strongest book of 
the year. 

Cannot be recommended to any reader who is not 
prepared to forget himself and his business until the 
mystery of the Hound is solved. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. London, W.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM. 





Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, OR TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES of ail NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
BOOKS of general interest are added as the demand increases, 
and an ample supply is provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTH- 
COMING WORKS iminediately they are published. 


PRIZE BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A Large Collection of Suitable Books is Kept in Stock, and on 
View in the Showrooms. 

A Full and Revised Classified Catalogue will be sent post-free 
on application. 

BLOCKING WITH COLLEGE AND SCHOOL COATS OF ARMS 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD "STREET, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manehester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 

LOGUE aud SUPPLEMENTaRY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS » all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 
spotless condition, including many books suitable for Xmas Presents. post-free.-— 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE ST., W. 














| OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid.—Lorna Pome 

1869; Jesse's Richard I[I., 1862; Rape of the Lock, 1714; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Crows, 1554; Nimrod, Life of a Sportsman, 1848; 
Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. Catal ogues free. —H OLLAND BOOK COM 
PANY, 35 John s Bright Street, Birmi ingham. 





((oLtEcrors - OF BOOKS, PICTURES,  &. 
MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 


is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAYMARKET, 8.W. 











H i ee ee ee “ N D ELVEY, 
Y UVEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Period:cally. Libraries Purchased, Valuations 








(£5 5s. 2 2s, 6d,; Burto } Nights, 12 vols., iilust rated (£12 12s.), £6 6s, 
Books wanted, “List tres. — W. HOLLAND, 21 John Brigit St., Birmingham, 





Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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A COMPLETE REFERENCE WORK. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 





A MINIATURE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
FOR THE DESK AND POCKET. 





DAILY MAIL 
YEAR BOOK 


FOR 1908. 





An Entirely New Pocket Reference Work Every Year. 
Not a Repetition of the Issues of Previous Years. 





—- —- 


COMPLETE, | EVERYTHING THAT A 


PRACTICAL | REFERENCE WORK 


OUGHT TO CONTAIN 


UP-TO-DATE IN THE “DAILY MAIL” 
POCKET ENCYCLOPADIA. YEAR BOOK. 








The Special Contributions include an Article by— 


SIR H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., 


“The Problems of the Empire.” 


Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, in reviewing the Daily Mail Year Book, writes: 
“The little book contains nearly four hundred pages; every page is closely printed and dexterously 
packed, the whole thing being a mass of reference-book information which must have been as great a 


strain upon choice as laborious to collect and verify.” 





Dailw Mlail Year Book 
NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. bic. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY AND THE GERMAN 
By Enquirer. 

PART OF OUR NATION: 
AFRICAN LOYALISTS. By Lady Edward Cecil. 

BROWNING’S CASUISTRY. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 

A COUNTRY SIDE FORLORN. By Ernest E. Williams. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 

A POOL OF SILOAM. By Miss Somerville. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE LONDON WATER QUESTION, 

sy F. Harcourt Kitchin. 

A REMINISCENCE OF LORD DUFFERIN’S VICEROYALTY. 
By Major-General Sir Edwin Collen, G.C.1.E. (late 
Military Member of Council). 

SHAKESPEAREAN PARADOXES, 

SOME SELECTED SPEECHES, 
Sweden and Norway. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 

CORRESPONDENCE :— GUNNERY VERSUS 
REPLY. By Captain Crofton, R.N. 


A WORD FOR 


By J. Churton Collins. 
By His Majesty the King of 


PAINT—A 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





J. NISBET & CO., Ltp. 


NOW READY AY ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
THE 


LIFE OF DR. MARTINEAU. 


LY THE 
JAMES DRUMMOND 
AND THE 
Cc. B. UPTON. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


oOs. net. 


Rev. 


Rev. 


Tn 2 large vols. demy Svo, 


two volumes of ‘The Life and Leilers of James Martineau’ wiil be 
dadimived one of the great ethical teachers and one 
our time.” —Times. 


i The 
prized by all who 1} 
of the purest and noblest figures of 


new a 


‘©These volumes intensify, if possible, our admiration for Dr. Martinean’s 
great intellectual powers, lis rare skill as a dialectician, his splendid facuity 
for exposition; but, above alJ, fora rare sweetness and graciousness of spirit 
and fora profound insight into the things that matter.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


No other book published 






“We receive these volumes as a very precious gift. 


in our time canaffect us quite as this does.”’—Inquirer, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


By Sir 


NAVY. 


THE SOUTH 


OF JAMES MARTINEAU. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 50s. net. 


md and Mr. (. B. Upton have succeeded in giving in 
; of James Martineau which those who knew the 


“Dr. James Drumm 
shese books impressior 


distinguis t to acknowledge as lifelike.” 


hed theologian will be the firs 
—Birmingham Pest, 
> most impressive and gracio 


‘A worthy representation of one of the 


of the century just closed. 
“The book is one of the most re 


literature published within recent years.” -Dundee Courier, 


‘ 
1., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


JAMES NISBET and C., Lt 





THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
Estasrisyep 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence, 





A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
aud Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains Articles by well-known expert 














us figures | 


nairkable contributions to biographical | 


| 


writers on— 
HUNTING GOLF 
TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 
STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO | NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING | THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
SHOOTING | SERVICE TOPICS 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE KENNEL 
FISHING COACHING, &c., &e. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ ‘“ Who’s Who.” 


The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C, J. 
Cornish, is entitled ‘‘The Market in Cattle,” 








The COUNTY GENTLEMAN ocontains each week 
part of a Series of Papers entitled PAGES FROM THE DIARY 
OF A SPORTING NATURALIST. The writer of this Diary, who 
has consented to its publication in the pages of the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN only on conditions of strict anonymity, is one 
The 
Diary is a running comment on all kinds of Out-of-door Sport, 


of the best-known Naturalists and Sportsmen of the day. 


and deals with all subjects which especially interest those who 
live in the country, considered from the point of view of one who 
has had exceptional opportunities of observation and experience. 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Articles dealing with the subject of Land. The CHEAP LAND 
REGISTER is a List of Properties to be boucht at less than fifteen 
eyineas an acre. The Series of Articles entitled “Back t& the 
Land,” ,which embody the practical experience of a Journalist 
turned Countryman, and which are now appearing each week in 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, has already attracted a wide 
attention among agriculturists and those interested in the problem 
of the rural exodus. 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN has made a_ new 
departure in publishing ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
OF ANIMALS FOR SALE. Owners of a Horse or Dov, or any 
other Animal, for Sale should not fail to send Photographs with 
their Advertisement, which will be published at exceptionally 
thus obtain an excellent idea of 


moderate rates. Buyers can 


Animals offered for Sale by a glance at the pages of Illustrated 


Advertisements. 


Terms of subscription, 28s. per annuin, <A THIN EDITION 13 
PRINTED for subseribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. 
per annum (post-free), The “County Gentleman” is published in 


time to reach country subseribers on Saturday. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of the ‘‘ County Gentleman.” 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 
rial, Adver 1 Publishing Offices 
3 WELLINGTON. STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Telephone No, 2878 Telegraphic Address—-‘* Whipstocks, London.” 


Edit 


tisement, a 


Gerrard. 
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POEMS 


By 
Sir EDWARD REED, K.C.B., M.P. 


Fceap. 8vo, cloth, §s. net. 


EARLY REVIEWS. 


The ScotsMAN.—‘ Tennysonian influence characterises 
the book asa we but also leaves it with a free individu- 
ality of its own The volume will prove welcome to 
readers of poetry.” 

The Morninc LEADER.—“ Everyone knows of Sir 
Edward Reed as a politician, and a naval constructor and 
expert, and if fewer people know him as a poet it is certain 
that those who do know him in that capacity appreciate 
him not less highly.” 

The BristoL Mercury.—“ Singular beauty and charm. 
si One cannot but admire the infinite variety of subject 
which appeals to the poet’s muse. Whether treating of 
patriotic and imperial themes, or singing in softer or more 
tender mood, Sir Edward Reed is equally fascinating.” 

The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“Sir Edward Reed 
has the poet’s facility in expressing strong thought 
sweetly.” 

The SoutH Wares Dairy News.—“ There is a depth 
of insight and a richness of imagination displayed in the 
volume which will come as a revelation to numbers who 
have known only the politician or the man of business.” 


London: 


GRANT MCRARES. 48 Leicester sisal W. “. 


Pi lot 


of Politics, 





The 


A Weekly 


Literature, and Learning. 


Review 


EDITED BY 


D. ©. LATHBURY. 


The Publication of THE PILOT is 


resumed /0-day, 
December 6th. 


Saturday, 





AT ALL NEWSAGENTS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 





OFFICES: 


2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 





T. NELSON & SONS SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


THE BEST POCKET VOLU VOLUMES IN LARGE 
TYPE ON INDIA PAPER. 


NELSON’S 
NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 
OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Each Work half an inch thick. Size 4} by Ghinches, Large Type, Royal 
India Paper, cloth boards, 2s. net; leather limp, 2s. 6d. net; leather boards, 
Ss. net. 

By the use of NELSON’S INDIA PAPER (the thinnest printing paper in 
the world) the Best Books by the Best Authors are produced in a handy size 
for the pocket, aithough the type is large and suited to all sights. These 
Editions of Standard Works in elegant bindings are the smallest size, the 
lightest weight, and the largest type. 


“ Without exception, the most uni lition of our standard 


jue and artistic e 
authors.” —Twentieth Century. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 
LEVER’S WORKS. No. 1.—‘‘Tom Burke 

of ‘Ours.’”’ Complete in I vol. 
LYTTON’S ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii.” 
KINGSLEY’S ‘‘ Westward Ho!” 
BRONTE'’S “Jane Eyre.” 





ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE NEW CENTURY SCOTT. 


Tn 25 Pocket Volumes, cloth, 2s. net; half-bound, 4 Illustrations, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. net ; and leather boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. 


Thackeray’s Complete Works in 14 dainty Pocket Volumes. The 
Set in Box, from 31s. 6d. net. The Volumes separately, 2s. net; 
2s. 6d. net; and 3s. net. 


NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 


Twelve Pocket Volumes, cloth extra, 2s. net; limp leather, witb 
Frontispiece, 2s. Gd. net; leather boards, 3s. net. 


NEW CENTURY TENNYSON. 


One Volume (1830-1859), with Portrait Frontispiece, cloth extra, 
Qs. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW CENTURY BURNS. 


With Appreciation from Lord Rosebery. The Complete Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns. In One Pocket Volume, large type, with 
Portrait Frontispiece and a Glossary. 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


NEW CENTURY BUNYAN. 


One Volume, containing “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ The Holy War,” 
and “Grace Abounding.” Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW CENTURY GARLYLE. 
‘The French Revolution” in One Volume, with Frontispiece 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. uet. 


NEW CENTURY CERVANTES. 


“Don Quixote de Ia Mancl » Volume, with Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; Seams poe 6d. net. 





THE 





THE 





THE 





THE 


Cloth extra, 





THE 








THE 





*,* Sample pages and Iilustrat tet Pevipes ne Sree on request. 











THOMAS NELSON anp SONS, 
35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.3 





PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; and NEW YORK. 
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THE “LITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME, 


By K. T. PURDON. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 
CREATIONS. Collected by Mrs. 
TREBECK. 2 parts, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 
BOOK. A Selection of Poems and 
Hymns for Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. BrAmstTon. Imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


**Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Communicants’ Class,”—Guardian. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Edited by Mrs. Treseck. Im- 
perial 32mo, cloth, 6d. ; 
and black, cloth boards, Is. 


** An excellent little book.”—Church Bells. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. By A.M. ALEXANDER. Im- 
verial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


“*Qne of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.”—Hospital. 


THE CONFLICT; or, Fore- 


warned, Forearmed. By SIDNEY 
Puiuiirs, M.A. Imperial 32mo, paper, 
3d.; cloth, 6d. 
A helpful little booklet for boys leaving 
school. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE. Im- 
perial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


**Miss Blackburne has shown in this little book 
not only that she sees and recognises many of the 
difficulties that beset girls, but that she can touch 
them witha kindly, sympathetic hand.”—Spectator. 


OUR GIRLS’ 





PLAYS. By M. Coorer. 2 parts, im- 
perial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. 
each, 


“Well-written, amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses,’’"—Scihool Guardian. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. By ALicn MASSINGBERD. 
2 parts, imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. each ; 
cloth, 6d. each. 


“A most fascinating little work.”—Queen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrated, imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. Yorke Smite. Imperial 
32mo, paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
* Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. By the 


Editors of the ‘ Sun-Children’s Budget.” 
Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 
6d, 

London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, EC. 


printed in red | 


BOOK OF whist DEVELOPMENTS: American 





THOS. DE LA RUE & C0.’S 


LIST. 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, 5s. net. 
Tllus- 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF. 


trated by numerous Diagrams. By ‘* TarBart.” 





Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, reduced price, 10s. 6d. net, 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EX- 
AMPLES PLAYED THROUGH, Illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams. By ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





SECOND EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black, 5s. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. Stated and Explained, and its Practice 
Illustrated by means of Hands Played Com- 
pletely Through. By ‘‘ HELLEsPoNT.” 





FOURTH EDITION. e >" at cloth, gilt aide 


3s. 6 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED; or, Practical 


Bridge. By W. Datton. 





SEVENTH EDITION. —Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 


2s. 6d. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game by “ Boaz, ” and How to Play Bridge 
by “ Bapswortu. ”_Also THE POCKET GUIDE 
TO BRIDGE. By ‘‘Boaz.” 6d. net. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 





| TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION.—With the New 


Code of Laws (revised 1900). 
90th 'Thousand.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By ‘*CaveNDISH.’ 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
SEVENTH EDITION.—Carefully Revised, crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Benyert, 
Retired Champion. Edited by “Cavenpisu.” 

With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
NINTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
5s. net, handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by “‘ CaveNDISH.” 





FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s. net. 


, , 

ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by ‘‘ CavenpisH.” 





FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
5s. net, handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


Leads and the Unblocking Game. By ‘ Caven- 
DIsu.” 





THIRD EDITION.—8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1/6 net. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, 
With a Guide to the Game by “ CavenpisH.” 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 


6d, each net. American Leads (8vo), Pocket 
Series: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand ; 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique. 
Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil- 
Five. Calabrasella, Sixty-six. 








SEVENTH ——— —Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
net, 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. Poir, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game.— 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 
by J. L. Batpwiy ; and a Treatise on the Game 
by James CLay, 


J 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1903, in 
great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers.—Also ‘‘ FINGER,” “‘ THUMB,” 
and “* PALM ”"-SHAPED DIARIES, and the 
New ** DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat Cases, 





Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





es 


NOW READY.—THE 


NEW LIBERAL REVIEW 


FOR DECEMBER, 
CoNTENTS :— 

—— oF THE Monru, 
$ THE LIBERAL LeaGuk a Conspiracy ? 
A PLEA FoR Justice. T. K, Cheyne, Dagnooker. 
Justice anD Dr. Curerng. Arthur Lawrence, 
How To Arrain Liperat Unity. Lord Brassey, 
THE American Labour War. 8, B. Moffett. 
A SIDELIGHT ON RicuarD Srravuss. S. A. Herbert, 
THE BRETONS, THE FRENCH, AND THE Latix R A 

Karl Blind. oe 
LITERATURE IN THE House or Commons, R, XM, 

Leonard. 
MunNIcIPAL Concerts FOR THE Poor. B. W. Findon, 
Cuartes Dickens As A Liperat, S§, P, Ker rr. 
Tue Party Wu. Henry Leach, ; 
ALAIN TANGER's WIFE: A Romance or 1899 Z 

H. Yoxall, M.P. . - 
Recent Booxs—Girr Books, 

Editorial and Publishing Offices :-— 


82 and 83 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, Lonnc N BE C. 


ART AND 7 COMPANY. 


s ’ 
Arundel tediene s Chromos. 
Largest and Best Selection of Rare Subjects. 
Nativity Pictures after Old Masters, Lists free, 





Telegrams—* Hierarchy, London.” 
Telephone—1286 Central. 


22 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 °/ 
repayable on demand, 19 


23°, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Mannfacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is, 9d. 











May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST.. STRAND’ 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and 


| 


Letters. By JuLia CaRTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With 9 Photogravures | 


by the Swan Company and Braun et Cie., of Paris, Second Edition, royal | 


'INCENTIVES FOR LIFE, PERSONAL AND PUBLIC. 


gyo, decorated cloth, 7s. 6d. “The biography could hardly have been 
better put together or from more authentic sources than in this agreeable 
yolume."—Times. ‘*The photogravures are really good, and give real 
yalue to the book.” —Bookman. 





ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


GLOSSARY TO SHAKESPEARE. By Prof. 


H. Lirrtepate, M.A. (based on the Work of the Rev. A. Dyce). 570 pp. 
svo, half-leather, 7s. 6d. net. ‘‘ No greater service could have been done for 
the myriad readers of Shakespeare than this reissue of Dyce’s work brought 
up to date,”—Saturday Review. ‘ As a work of scholarly reference the 
hook is indispensable.’’—Notes and Queries. ‘*The most attractive work of 
its kind.” Academy. 





ae ONE OF THE DAINTIEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN: a Book of Ethical 


Scriptures. Edited by Dr. Stanton Coit, Ph.D, Third Edition, reset en 
miniature, with the literary references at foot of page, and Frontispiece 
by G. F. Watts, R.A, Lambskin gilt, 2s, 6d. net ; cloth neat, 2s. net. 
pees es 
THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN ARE—and all children should be—reading, marking, 
learning, and inwardly digesting 


THE OOGLEY OO, 


py S$. C. Woopnouse, M.A,, with 26 Funu-pace CoLourgp Prates by GeraLp 
SicukL. Pictured cloth, 1s. net. 

“Wr ARE ALMOST INCLINED TO GREET ‘THE OoGLEY Oo’ AS TH GREATEST 
ROOK OF THE SEASON; THE WORDS BY Mr. WoopnHousk, AND THE PICTURES 
uy Mr. SICHEL, ARE THE CLEVEREST THING WE HAVE IN SINCE THE ‘Bap 
CuLp’s Book oF Beasts.’ Tue ‘Ucc.ry OO’ SHOULD FIND HIS WAY INTO 
EVERY HOUSE IN THE LAND; HE ONLY COSTS A SHILLING, AND IZ IS GIVING 
wim AWAY AT THE Price.”—Pali Mail Ga November l4th. 














Uniform with this book, also with 26 Cotourep Puates by Mr. Sicaer, 


INDIA-RUBBER JACK, 1s. net, which the 


St. James’s Gazette calls ** quite successful.” 


A DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO FICTION. 


By E, A. Baker, M.A. Small 8vo, over 600 pp., copiously indexed, 8s. 6d. 





THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Of New York, Chicago, and Toronto, can now be had of all 
Booksellers in Great Britain Illustrated Book List post-free. 


THE RELIGION OF A MATURE MIND. Studies in 


Modern Problems, By Professor George A. Cor, North-Western Uni- 
versity. 5s. net. 


By James M. Luptew, D.D., Litt.D. 


A MAKER OF THE NEW ORIENT: Samuel Rollins 
Brown, Pioneer Educator in America, China and Japan. The story of his 
life and work. By Wittiam Entiot Grirris, Author of “ Verbeck of 
Japan.” Illustrated, Ss. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS IN SOME APPLICA- 
tata mau By Ropert E. Speeer, Author of “ Christ 


BIBLE CRITICISM AND THE AVERAGE MAN. 


By Howarp AGNEW Jounston, D.D., New York. 3s. 6d. net. 


PROPHETIC IDEAS AND IDEALS. A Series of Short 
Studies in the Prophetic Literature of the Hebrew People. By W. G. 
JorDAN, B.A., D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 3s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS AND 


ANTONYMS: or Synonyms and Words of Opposite Meaning. By Right 
Rev. SaMuUEL Fatiows, A.M., D.D. 3s. 6d. nei. 


THOSE BLACK DIAMOND MEN. A Tale of the 
Anthrax Valley. By Witiiam F. Grenons. Illustrated, 6s, 
“A wonderfully realistic picture of mining life in America.”—Daily Mail, 


MUSINGS BY CAMP FIRE AND WAYSIDE. By 
W. C. Gray, Editor of ‘‘The Interior.” Deckle-edge paper, Illustrated 
by Duo-prints from Photographs taken by the Author. Handsomely 
bound, 5s, net. 


ELECTRICITY AND ITS SIMILITUDES. ‘The Analogy 
of Phenomena, Natural and Spiritual. By C. H. Tynpatt, Ph.D. With 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Tyndall assuredly shows great skill aud fertility in the discovery of 
unexpected analogies.”—Daily News, 


THE LITTLE GREEN GOD. By Mrs. Caroma 
Atwater Mason. 2s. 6d. net. The story of a returned missionary from 
India, who bebolds to his amazement the heathenism of half-hearted 
Christianity. 


3s. 6d. net. 


A 


uet. ‘This long-expected bibliography, covering the whole range of British 
me oe including English translations of foreigu novels, will be ready London: 21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, EC. : and Edinburgh. 





A “POPULAR” PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE MIND OF MAN. By G. Spittrr. 


168 pp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. Speculative hypotheses, mathematical demonstrations, 
and neatly elaborated systems are severely avoided, their place being 
taken by a ceaseless and minute expervmenial examination of the facts, with 
a view to arrive at comprehensive statements. 


A HISTORY OF UTILITARIANISM. By 


Professor E. ALBEE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Forming the New Volume of 
“The Library of Philosophy.” ‘‘This sound and scholarly work supplies 
areal want.”—Athenzum, November 22nd. 








ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY (De Anima 


and Parva Naturalia). Translated and Edited by Professor W. Hasmmonn, 
M.A., Ph.D., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [This day. 








CLUE TO THE ECONOMIC LABYRINTH. 


By M. Frirscueim, Author of * Rent, Interest, and Wages,” &c. Thick 
8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


“A NEW STANLEY WEYMAN.” 


(1) THE KING’S PISTOLS: being an 


Account of Certain Passages in the Life of the late Mr. JUSTICE 
GOFFE, of the Court of Pleas, as put on record by himself. By 
Cuarces P. PLant. 68. 


FIRST REVIEW.—* A romance full of delightful touches. A tale of love 
and war, strongly yet quietly told.”—Dundee Courier, SECOND.—* Quite a 
crop of exciting experiences. Plenty of sensation as well as broad humour.” 
--Scotsman. THIRD.—‘‘A very stirring tale, full of adventure and the ups- 
and-downs of fortune, with many touches of humour and a keen eye for 
character.” —Glasgow Herald, FOURTH.—“ A briskly-told story of the period 
of the Commonwealth, beginning with Prince Rupert’s demoustration in Keat 
in 1649. Cromwell is vigorously portrayed.”—Notts Guardian. 

By W. 


(2) THE CANON’S DAUGHTER. 
** A wholesome and pleasing story.”— 


B. Cooxr. 6s. 
“Strong in its matter.”—Scotsman. y 

Glasgow Herald. ‘* A story of English life, touched with sunshine and shade.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 


In boards, 4to, 2s, 64.—A STORY-PLAY entitled 


THE FOREIGN WOMAN. By G. Vestn Pic. 


(Just licensed, and played at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Woiver- 
hampton.) ‘‘ We must congratulate the author on an ivteresting play, set 
in a period of colourand romance. The dialogue is pointedly and concieely 
written.”"—Stage. ‘*The plot is good, and the incidents and dialogue are 
respectively dramatic and literary.”—Times. ‘‘'‘The scene isa superb one 
+...& thrilling and spectacular finale.”—Ezpress. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 








SONNENSCHEIN’S New Educational Books. 


FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE. 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEARBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 

Part I. supplies copious information relating to Societies, Examinations, 
Magazines, &c., connected with Secondary Education; Universities, 
Colleges, Medical Schools, Scholarships; ‘'eaching Diplomas and Courses of 
Training; the Parliamentary Year; Legal Year; Scholastic Agents; Recent 
Acts of Parliament and Orders in Council; Notes on Degrees, Diplomas, &c. ; 
Official Bodies; Work of County Council Technical Education Committees, 
&e., &e. 

Part II. contains the names, degrees, experience &c., of Secondary Schoo! 
Masters and others connected with the work of Secondary Education. The 
number of entries exceeds 6,500. In addition, there is a list of Secondary 
Schools and their staffs. 

Part III. includes 15 important articles by W. H. D. Rovsr, M.A., 
CLOUDESLEY Brereton, M.A,, Rev. R. S. pe Courcy Larran, M.A,, Prot. 
Mincuiy, F.R.S., J. OLDFIELD, M.D., T. M. Macuire, LL.D., F. Storr, B.A., 
G. F. BrivGr, B.A., and other experts, as well as Reviews of Books of the year. 
The work will contain about 1,000 pages, and be published about December 15th 

at 5s. net. 
FOURTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL YEARBOOK FOR 1902. With a 
Select List of Preparatory Schools and 10 Appendices (Naval Cadet- 
ships, Army Examinations, the Head-Masters’ Conference, Oxford and 
Cambridge Certiticate Examinations, Entrance Scholars for the Year, the 
Medical Profession, Colonial Openings, Public Schools Bibliography, Books 
of the Year, &c.), 516 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. [Shortly. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY: a New Treatment of the Subject 
Matter of Euclid (Bis. I. to IV.), by J. Exuiorr, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 280 pp., with numerous figures, cloth, 2s. 

[ Ready. 

IDIOMATIC PHRASES: French and English. By EpWArp 
Latuam. With Preface by Francis Storr, B.A. Limpcloth, 1s, | Ready. 

THE STUDENT’S HERBART. By F. H. Haywarp, D.Sc., M.A. 
ls, 6d. net. (Ready. 

THE ART OF SPEAKING. By Ernest PerRTWEdr, Lecturer on 
Elocution in the City of London School. Cloth, neat, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 

THE THEORY OF EDUCATION IN PLATO’S “REPUBLIC.” 
By J. E. Apamson, M.A. [in December. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS OF THE CHIEF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND H.MS. BRITANNIA, With Solutions and 
Notes, Thick crown 8vo, [In December. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED.—SECOND NOW READY. 

ORA MARITIMA: a Latin Story-Book for Beginners. By Prof, 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Lit., M.A, With Grammar and Exercises, 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 

RULES FOR LATIN PROSE. By Rev. P. MorGan WATKINS, 
M.A., late Assistant-Master at Radley College, 4to, 2d, (1s. 6d, perdozen). 
For inserting in the Pupil's Exercise Book. 

LATIN PARSING MODEL. By C.F. Westony. A thick card, 


4to, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
*,* Samples of both the above free. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London. 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT BOOKS. 


Send for Complete Illustrated List. 





MR. G. A. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
WITH KITCHENER IN THE SOUDAN. A 


Tale of Atbara and Omdurman. With 10 Full-page Tilnstrations by W. Raryey, R.I., and 3 Maps. 
Crown Svo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s, 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION. A Story of the 


Carlist Wars. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by Wat Pacrt. Crown Svo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE TREASURE OF THE INCAS. A Tale 


4 4 agama in Peru. With 8 Mustrations by Wat Pacer, anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine 
edges, 5s. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CAVE-DWELLERS. 


Illustrated by W. Mitten. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. HENTY’S BOOKS AT 38s. 6d. 


THE LION OF ST. MARK. 4 Tale of Venice 


in the Fourteenth Century. With 6 Full-page Mustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of the Luddite 


Riots. With 6 Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 
Price 5s. each. 
A Jacobite Exile. 


Price 6s, each. Price 6s, each. 


Won by the Sword. Bonnie Prince Charlie. ee 
A Roving Commission. For the Temple. Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Under Wellington’s Command | The Young Carthaginian. Held Fast for England. 


Maori and Settler. 

One of the 28th. 

In the Reign of Terror. 
Orange and Green. 
Bravest of the Brave. 
A Final Reckoning, 
The Cat of Bubastes. 
Dragon and the Raven. 
St. George for England. 
By Sheer Pluck. 
Facing Death. 

Out with Garibaldi. 
For Name and Fame. 
To Herat and Cabul. 


With Wolfe in Canada. 
When London Burned. 

The Lion of the North. 
With Clive in India. 

In Freedom’s Cause, 
Through the Fray, 

Under Drake's Flag. 

True to the Old Flag. 

In the Irish Brigade. 
With Roberts to Pretoria. 
At the Peint of the Buyonet. 


Both Sides the Border, 

With Frederick the Great. 
With Moore at Corunna. 

At Agincourt. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless. 
A Knight of the White Cross, 
The Tiger of Mysore. 

Wulf the Saxon. 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 
Through the Sikh War. 

Beric the Briton. 

In Greek Waters. 

The Dash for Khartoum. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 

By Right of Conquest, 

By Kngland’s Aid. 

With Lee in Virginia. 

By Pike and Dyke. 

The Lion of St. Mark. 

Capt. Bayley’s Heir. 


Price 5s, cach. 


No Surrender. 

At Aboukir and Acre. 

A March on London. 

On the Irrawaddy. 
Through Russian Snows. 
In the Heart of the Rockies. 


Price 3s. 6d. cach. 


The Young Colonists. 
A Chapter of Adventures. 











NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 
By STEWART ORR—JONN BRYMER. 


TWO MERRY MARINERS. Pictures by Stewarr 


Orr; Verses by Joun Bermer. Cover Design and Twenty-four Pages in Full Colour. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 6s. 


By J. HASSALL—CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


SIX AND TWENTY BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Pictures by Joun Hassati; Verses by Crirton Brncuam. Twenty-five Pages in Full Colour, and 
Twenty-four Pages of Letterpress, Picture boards, 9 inches by 11} inches, cloth back, 3s. dd.; also 


cloth elegant, 5s. 
By HARRY B. NEILSON—J. BRYMER. 


GAMES AND GAMBOLS., Illustrated by Harry 


B. Nettson ; Verses by Joun Brymer. Twenty-six Pages in Colour, avd Twenty-four Vages of Letter- 
press. Picture boards, 9 inches by 11} inches, cloth back, 2s. 6d. ; also cloth elegant, Ss, 6d. 





THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERTES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
The First 
Works of 


. TENNYSON. 
2. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
3. WORDSWORTH. 
To be followed immediately by 
4. ROBERT BROWNING. 5. SHELLEY. 6. KEATS. 
Each volume is complete in itself, and contains a Vignette Introduction by 
Mrs. ALICE MEYNECLL. 

The Text is printed in Black and Red, Each veiume is provided with a Frontispiece Portrait, and 
with Title-page and End-papers in Colour by Mr. Talwin Morris, wio has also designed tae Cover. The 
paper has been specially made for the Series, and the greatest care has been bestowed on the printing 
and binding of the several Volumes, 

Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 
Tliustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


=~ 





—— 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 





/GLORY OF LIFE. 


S.C, BROWN, LANGHAM, & 60, 


LIMITED. 


JUST OUT. 
Square 16mo, bound in vellum gilt, 3s. net 


IMMENSEE. By Turovor Story 

Translated from the German by Inara A. Hearg ; 

Storm fills us with a mournful pity when he tell 
us how two hearts were denied their rightful aa 
pace of ee an for; but sadder than the rity 
awakened is the thought that “ Immensee” is a inc 
criticism of life. ’ a 








oa hn a ee 
JUST OUT.—Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net, 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE. A Novel. By 


. C. Barnes, 








DELIGHTFUL 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 


JUST OUT. 


Square 16mo, printed in Sepia, and daintily bound; 
cloth, with effective Cover Design, M4 a “s 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 
Reprinted from an Edition of a Century ago 
and contains OLD DAME _ TROT, © 07) 
MOTHER HUBBARD. COCK ROBIN. My 
war tae uy cake RIDING HOOD 
CHILDREN IN T WOOD, CRIES OF 
LONDON, &e. valine 


JUST OUT, 
Square 16mo, paper boards, with Design, 1s, 


CINDERELLA; or, The Little Glass 


Slipper. Illustrated with appropriate Engray. 
ings. Reprinted from the Edition published by 
J. Harris, 1808, 





THE WORLD’S PULPIT SERIES 
NOW READY. 


Crown Svo, handsomely printed, bound in cloth gilt, 
Portraits to each volume, 3s. 6d. each, 


TRUE RELIGION. By Very Rev. 


Dean Farrar. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Scott Hotiann. 


By Rev. Canon 


by Rev. J, 


Monro Grssoyn, D.D. 





| THE NEW EARTH. 





Three Volumes, which are NOW READY, consist of Poems from the | 


S08. 





IN PREPARATION, 
By the Rey, 


the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY. 





THE ELSTON PRESS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


RAPE OF THE LOCK. By Anex- 


ANDER Popr. Printed in Black aud Red, 
Limited to 160 Copies, 21s. net. 


PANDOSTO; or, The Pleasant His- 


torie of Dorastus and Fawnia. By Rozert 
GREENE. Limited to 160 Copies, 2ls. net. 





JUST OUT.—4to, bound in white boards, 16s, net 
Large-Type Edition, on Dutch Hand-mad 
Paper. 


THE MEDITATIONS OF THE 
EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTO- 
NINUS. A New Rendering, based on the 
Foulis Translation of 1742. By Georce W. 
CurrstaL, Warner Exhibitioner of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

“The exquisite edition of this immortal work 
that lies before us (ina new rendering—thie balanced 
phrasing of which reminds us_ forcibly of Sir 
‘Thomas Browne—by Mr. Geo. Chrystal based ou 
the Foulis translation of 1742).”’—Spectator. 





JUST OUT,.—4to, sewn, ls, net. 


THE SCOTTISH HERALDIC 
CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1903, 

The Calendar contains Full-Page Coloured Prints 
of the Arms of the Prince of Wales, as Prince and 
Great Steward of Scotland, impaling those of his 
wife, the Princess Mary of Teck; also the Arms ot 
Robert the Bruce, and four of his eminent sup- 
porters in his straggle for Scottish independence. 
he Calendar contains also the Names and Days of 
many Scottish Saints celebrated in the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland, These have been gathere‘ 
from ancient Seottish Church Calendars and Arch- 
iishop Laud’s Prayer Book. 





JUST OUT.—1to, sewn, 1s. net. 


IMPERIAL HERALDIC 
CALENDAR, 1903. Containing 9 Coloured 
Plates, comprising the Arms of Salisbury, 
Argyll, Devonshire, Rosebery, Burton, Har- 
court, and others. 


THE 





London: 
BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd, 
47 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


ON DECEMBER 8th.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile 


Letter. Large crown Svo, 10s. 6d 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Biography. 
By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY CF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


ON DECEMBER 1lth.— With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Lette 
Crowu 8vo, 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS : 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
“FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” “THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY,” 
“HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 8 Portraits and a Map, large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR EDWARD HAMLEY,” 
“GENERAL JOHN JACOB OF JACOBABAD,” “ THE 
WAR IN THE PENINSULA,” &c. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Its personal interest and its literary art are so remarkable 
that it should both attract aud instruct readers.” 


NEW WORK BY TEE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 
IN A FEW DAYS.—With a Frontispiece, demy Svo, 16s. 


THE NONJURORS : their Lives, Principles, 


and Writings. By J. H. Overrox, D.D., Rector of Gumley, and Canon of 
Liucoln, Author of ** The Church in England,” ‘‘ The Anglican Revival,” &c, 


THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN: 


a Legend of the Rhine. By Victor HvcGo,. Done into English by 
Eveanork and AvGustTiINeE Brrrett. With 8 Illustrations by H, R. 
Mittar. Feap. 4 


A WEEK 


1, @3. 6d. 


IN A FRENCH COUNTRY 


eee By Apevaipe Sartoris. With 2Illustratious by Lorp Leicuton, 
P.R.A., an! a Portrait of the Author. With a Preface by Mrs. 
RICHMOND RITCHIE. New Edition, large crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 
DAILY MAI1.,-—“ A subdued humour and a quiet garety glimmer upon every 
page...... Mrs. Kitchie’s pretace is as charming as the book itself.” 


THE NOISY YEARS. By Mrs. Percy 


DearMeR, Author of “Roundabout Rhymes,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Eva Boos. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘*A very charming study of two children called 
Robin and Toby, which we are sure all grown-ups who can still enter into the 
wonderful mind of a child will thoroughly enjoy.” 

By 


SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. 


Curve Pariirprs-Woutier, Author of “One of the Broken Brigade,” 
“The Chicamon Stone,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
TIMES.—“ These are bracing songs, full of the Imperial spirit, of healthy 
scutiment and fresh air, aud uot without a true sense of poetic style. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. = Reprinted 
from the “Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of Collections and 
Recollections,” &c. Small post Svo, 5s. 

TIMES.—“ Shrewd and humorous.” 

GLOBE.—* Very bright and entertaining. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,— It is a long time since we read a volume 
80 continuously amusing.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. By 


the Hon. Mrs. WopeHouse. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of Grau- 


biinden. By Mauve Ecerton Kine, Authorof “A Brighton Coach Office,” 
“The Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” ‘* Studies in Love,” && With a 
Frontispiece, small fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTL.—" A tale of singular freshzess and beauty.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By 


James AnstTIE, K.C. Large post Svo, 10s. 6d. [Immediately, 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 


CHANCE, Bart. By J.F.Cuaxce. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 5s. net. 


[Iimined 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 


ately. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS in Eight 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontis 


Pocket Volumes. , 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth; or 3s. net 


piece to each Volume. 
in leather, 5 ers 
Particulars upon Application. 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO,, 


| “Sane, sugg 


ELLIOT STOCK'S New Publications. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN OF 


THE UNLEARNED. 


A LAY COMMENTARY. 
By M. C, E. 
‘These essays (which have appeared occasionally in the Spectator) 


are the plain readings of Bible truths, meant for the plain man, 
anil lay no claim either to the standpoint of the higher criticism 





or to that of the professional theologian...... The path the author 
follows is that of sympathy and insight...... The object of the 
| essays is, with the aid of the English text, and of a clear and 


sympathetic mind working indepen lently and untrammelled on 
that text, to bring the true and inner meaning of our Lord’s 
| teaching home to the heart and mind of the reader. 
gestive, and thoughtful.”—Outlook. 





Inu fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed with rough odgee, ads appropriately bound in 
bd. 


cloth, with Portrait as Frontis; jiece, 3s. 
Thoughts 


REALITIES OF LIFE. Being 


gathered from the Teachings of the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. By Jessiz 
M. Ouiver. With an Introduction, grin and Portrait. 
“A dainty volume. The selections have been carefully made, and will be 
welcomed as 2 memento of their author’s inspiring personality.” 
—Notts Daily Guardian. 
“The volume will interest and gratify those who desire a suitable memorial 
of the London preacher.” —Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY CANON WILBERFORCE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


FEELING AFTER HIM. Sermons preached 


for the most part in Westminster Abbey. Second Series. By Basin 

Wiveerrorce, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, Chaplaiu to the Speaker, 

Select Preacher before the University of Oxford. 

large crown 8vo, cloth, with a Portrait from a late Photograph, 
os, net. 


EDWARD WHITE: his Life and Work. 


By F. A. FREER. 

The author of this Memoir has sought to present Edward White in his varied 
characteristics ; making the great work ot his life the central point of the 
narrative. His life is traced trom boyhood upwards. 

His views and opinions are, as far as possible, indicated in his own words, 
by extracts from both published and unpublished utterances. His strong and 
energetic as well as genial and humorous character is pourtrayed, not merely 
in such speeches and writings, but also in letters to correspondents, and in a 
series of appreciations by intimate friends aud extracts, which appear in an 
appendix, 


In 1l vol., 


In crown 8vo, handsomely beund in cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. 


AN OFFICER’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 


DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. With an I rer ig ag} of 
General Sir Dennis Kevty, K.C.B., by his Daughter, Mrs. «da. Tate 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 
“ The letters are all of absorbing interest, and of historical value.’ 
—Fumily Churchman, 
Morning News. 


Vv. B” 


“A pleasant volume of reminisceuces.”— Wester ii 


THE WORKS OF “E. 
TENTH EDITION. 
Bound iu cloth and parchment, and Illustrated, 5s. 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 


“To all who would know something of the delight that a garden can afford 
we recommend the book.”—spectator. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 
Bouxd in parchment and Illustrated, 6s.; roxburghe, lds. 


ROS ROSARUM: Dew of the Ever-Living 
Rose, Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens of Many Lands by “ E, V. B.” 
“A literary garden of great variety and beauty, upon which the editor must 
have expended a world of patience and taste.”—G/asgow Herald, 
THIRD EDITION. 


Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 5s. 


A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 


“This book is a beautiful record of a beautiful thing, and is full of tc 2 
thoughts and quaint taucies.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THIRD EDITION, 





Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 6s. 


A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTH- 


DAYS. 
“ Perfect in type and ill 
The quotations are all car 


ions, and antique in binding and appearance.. 
ly selected, and are very beautiful.” 
—Scottish Leader. 






In crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; im limp leather, 5s. 


A MANUAL FOR THE SICK AN 


SORROWFUL. Arranged by E. 58. L. 
This manual is intended to inspire with strength and courage both the sick 
and those who watch beside them. The dominant idea of the book is that of 
he Divin e Hand, which “ calmly and wisely orders all things,” 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. London, E.C, 
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Number of 


Note on tte DECEMBER | 
THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Edited by M. H. SPIELMANN. 


OPICS :— 

A Record and a Study of the Art of 
Frank Bramley, A.R.A. — German Art 
Furniture.—What the Old Masters would 
have Thought of Modern Art. By Val 
C. Prinsep, R.A.—Hints to Students on 


Choosing a Subject for a Landscape 
Picture. By Sir Ernest A. Waterlow, 
A.R.A., P.R.W.S. — T. R. Spence, a 


Decorative Artist.—&c., &c. 


SPECIAL PLATES — 


“Sophie Arnould.” 
“A Girl’s Head.” 


‘“‘ Pictorial Postcards.” 


By GREUZE. 
NET. 
By FRANK BRAMLEY, 

A.R.A, 
In Colours. 


“ A Study of Drapery.” By T. R. Spence. 


The SECOND COUPON for ‘‘A Woodland Fairy” 
is included. 


‘It remains with no serious rival, the one magazine 
of real authority on the Fine Arts in England.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Published by CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, E.C. 





| ** Lonisa is a delightful and interest- 
| ing person. It is quite a pleasure to 
| know her...... Without recourse to 


A NOVEL 
| elaborate descriptions of beauty, or 


IN DEMAND AT apisiig as 
disquisitions upon charm the author 
ALL BOOKSELLERS: has managed to give her heroine a 


quite unusual attraction.....We re- 
commend the story of Louisa to all 
those who enjoy the nowrare sensation 
-| of falling in love with the heroine of a 
eee — novel.”—SPECTATOR. 








Price 6s, 
: *A story well told and somewhat 
ee out of the common.’’—TIMES, 





“Madame E, Maria Albanesi has 


she does not relax her held on her 
reader's interest until the last page. 
‘ Love and Louisa’ is a really interest- 
ing novel, and the reader who makes 
the acquaintance of the steadfast and 
manly Max Charaham and of bewitch- 
ing Lady Deevenish will follow their 
fortunes until he knows that all is well 
with them.”—GENTLEWOMAN, 


LOVE 





“We have no other adverse criticism 


LOUISA. 
to offer of a story whicn has the ex- 
cellent feature of possessing Louisa for 


BY its heroine. Far from it. She is an 
incalculable young person who plays 
the fool very frequently, and whose 
temper and general behaviour are by 
| vO means angelic. But she has the 
pathos of a helpless child and the 
| silent courage of a spirited one; and 


MADAME ALBANESI, 


gifts in the matter of story-telling; | 


MACMILLAN AND C0’S LIST 


With a Preface by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P, 
DEMOCRACY and the ORGANI. 


ZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. OstRoGoRsKI, Trans. 
lated from the French by Freverick Cuarke, M.A, In 3 vols, 8¥o 
25s. net. . 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—VZW SERIZs, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES, 


Stories of Old California, Dlustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By T. L, 

















ROME AND REFORM. 


Kineton OLIPHANT, of Balliol College. In 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. net, 
By BENJAMIN KIDD. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 


CIVILISATION. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 
BY THE LATE JOHN FISKE, 
ESSAYS: Historical and Literary. In 2 vols, 


Vol. I. Scenes ae Characters in Arne rican History, with Portrait. Vol. IT, 


bi Favourite Fields, 8vo, 17s. net 


NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND, 


By JouN Fiske. With Maps, Crown 8v9, $s. 6d. 


JENA GLASS AND ITS SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. By Dr. H. Hovesrapr. Trans. 
lated and Edited by J. D. Evererz, M.A., F.R.S., and Auice Ever ETT, 
M.A. &vo, 15s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON THE REFORM OF 
LOCAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND. 
By J. Row-Foco. Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 
, SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


ratus Criticus, Prolegomena, Notes and Appendices, by Wa ter Lear, 
Litt.D. Vol. Il. (Books xiii.-xxiv.) Second Edition, 8vo, 18s, 


[Previously Published. —Vol. I. (Books i.-xii.) Seco: nd Es] lition, 8vo, 18s.] 
NEW BOOK BY JACOB A. RIIS. 
THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM. Py 


Jacop A, Rus. Profusely Ulustrated, Extra Crown 8yo, gilt toy 























$s. 6d, net. 

NEW ENGLAND AND ITS | NEIGHBOURS, 
Writteu and Tllustrated by CLirron JOHNS' on, Author of * Along French 
Byways,” ‘‘ Among Eng lish Hedyerows,” &. Extra Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net 





STORIES IN STONE FROM THE ROMAN 


FORUM. By Isane, LOvELt. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, ts. net. 





By Enna M. 


STORIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Sexton. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 





M ACMIL L AN | & 8. Limited, London. 


TWO CHARMING 2 XMAS PRESENTS, — 


GAMMER GRETHEL'S FAIRY TALES, 


With 34 Full-page IUustrations by CRUIKSHANK and others, Cover Design 
in Colour, large square 8vo, Js. 6d, net. 


« Cruikshank’s illustrations are inimitable.’’—Outlook, 


FOR 1903. ‘Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 6 in.), with Coloured 
Decorative Ilustrations by BraxcueE McManus, and a Verse of the 
«« Rubaiyat ” on each card, 2s, bd. uet. 
“Miss McManus’s drawings are more in the spirit of the poem than any 
other that I know of, with the exception of Mr. Gilbert James’s.”—Sphere. 





London: ALEX. MORING, 298 Regent Street, W. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





AUTHOR OF once having lost our hearts to her 
when in the midst of her sore trouble 
she makes that lonely and quite fruit- 
less journey for help to her old home 
| we cannot be faithless in her later | 
| career of reckless and somewhat 
| notorious young widowhood. She | 
| treats the hero—he is one—abominably, 

| but we do not wonder that he is loyal 

| to Love and Louisa.” 

—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


* Peter, a Parasite” 


&c., &c, 





SANDS and CO., London. 





INVESTED FUNDS. ......010000£9,835,193. 





FIRE—~LIFE—ENDOWMENT—ANNUITIES. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. ; 
Expenses and Premiums moderate. Bonuses large. Policies effected in 
1902, at Annual Premiums, will participate for 
Two Fuit Years’ Boncs 


at the Division of Vrofits for the Quinquennium ending next year. 


Heap OFFices— 
4 DALE STREET. LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Edited, with Appa-. 
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A SELECTION 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. § Books 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by Sipney Lex, 
Tllustrations by Gorpon Browne, B.I. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. : calf, 10s, 6d. net. 

“Mary Macleod’ s rendering of the old stories deserves the highest com- 
mendation.’ —Glasgow Hera/d. 

“Mr, Sidney Lee speaks highly of the stories, and we endorse every word 
be says in praise of them.”—Yorkshire Post. 


A New Issue of this ever-popular favourite. NOW READY, 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Revised with Introduction by Mary E, PALGRAVE, 
Illustrations by F. M. RupLanp. 
Large crown Svo, printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. ; 
calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A delightful representation of old familiar friends,”—Times. 
“Charmingly illustrated, and should prove oue of the most acceptable 
Christmas presents.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With Original Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
This Edition contains the Author’s Preface to the First Edition. 
Crown $vo, printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. net. 


A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 
A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 
A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 


With Outline Dlustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
A Collection of Poems about Children, including some of the best Poems in our 
language. 
Crown Svo, printed on superfine paper, tastefully bound in extra cloth 
oards, gilt top, 3s, net. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western Soudan. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER FERRYMAN. 
With numerous Illustrations by JOHN JELLICOE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
“The very graphic and vivid way in which the adventures are narrated is 
tndoubtedly suggestive of personal experience.” -—Glasgow Herald, 














SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


FATHER DOLLING. 4 memoir. 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
Introduction by Canon Scott HoLLannD, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


POPULAR WORKS BY PHCBE ALLEN. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


Accepted by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales on behalf of Prince 
Edward of York. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY, 


By PH@BE ALLEN. 
Tlustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 
“The explanations are so clear and concise, that a fairly intelligent chiid will 
easily understand them.”—Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 


A Tour through the Plant Kingdom. 
By PHBE ALLEN. 
Illustrated by Dr. H. W. Goprrey, with Frontispiece by K. TurNeR, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“Really excellent and scientific.” —Guardian, 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited by PHBE ALLEN, 





The Best Gift Books of 
the Year. 








THE “COUNTRY LIFE” 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 
VOL. 2 READY NEXT WEEK. 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) The Second Volume 
of this superb publication will be on Sale by the end of November. 
Unquestionably The Gift Book of the Season. It contains nearly 400 
superb Illustrations, is printed oa treble thick Art Paper, and every Photo. 
graph used has been specially taken for the purposes of the Volume. " It illus- 
trates over 60 of the most beautiful of our English and Scottish Gardens, and 
is, in every way, a worthy companion to the First Volume. Price £2 2s, net. 
A Third Edition of the First Volume is now ready, price £2 2s. net. 


LIBRARY. 





NOW READY.—NEW BOOK by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and 
Mr. E. MAWLEY. 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Illustrated with 190 Full-page Plates, 12s. 6d, net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ All the roses of England, blossoming in a counter- 
feit summer of black and white, seem to be gathered together into Miss Jekyll’s 
charming book. The pictures are really pleasant to look at; near or far, a rose 
photographs quite as well as a beautiful face, and carries with it its own 
individual look. No one can fail to be captured by Miss Jekyll's enthusiasm and 
tine discrimination.” 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 


Author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden.” Containing Instructions and Hints on the 
Cultivation of suitable Plantson Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marsh- 
pools, Lakes, Ponds, Tanks, and Water Margins. With 133 Full-page 
Illustrations, large Svo, 186 pp., 12s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.-—* Wat anp Water Garpens.—He who will consent to follow Miss 
| Jekyll aright will find that under her guidance the old walls, the stone steps, 
| the rockeries, the ponds or streamlets of his garden will presently blossom with 
all kinds of flower. 3s undreamed of, and become marvels of varied foliage. More 
than a hundred photographs help to enforce Miss Jekyll’s admirable lessons.” 





LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Written and Compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. Illustrated with 
62 Full-page Plates, 8s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ Litres ror EnGtisa GARDENS is a volume 
in the ‘ Country Life’ Library, and it isalmost sufficiently high commendation 
to say that the book is worthy of the journal. Miss Jekyll’s aim has been to 
write and compile a book on Lilies which shall tell amateurs, in the plainest 
and simplest possible way, how most easily and successfully to grow the Lily— 
which, considering its great beauty, is not grown nearly so much as might be 
expec ted. We certainly t k that in the future there will be less neglect of 
this flower, for after looki at some of the illustrations (all admirable and 
admirably produced), there will not be many garden owners who will be 
content to be Lilyless.” 









THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING. 
Edited by E. T. COOK. 


A comprehensive Work for every Lover of the Garden. 
about 600 Illustrations, 21s. net. 
TIMES.—“ No department of gardening is neglected, and the illustrations of 
famous and beautiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the 
gardener’s art are so numerous aud attractive us to make the veriest cockney 
yearn to turn gardener.” 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 


(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. COOK. Editor of “ The Garden,” 
and Garden Editor of ‘‘ Country Life,” assisted by Experts in the various 
branches of Horticulture. With ne: arly 10 ) Diagrams iv the Text, and 
ninety Full-page Illustrations from Photographs ot selected specimeus 
of Plants, Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, &c., 500 pp. Svo, 12s, 64. net, 


624 pp., with 





JUST READY. 
TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘ The Garden.” 12s. 6d. net. 


This, an important new addition to the ‘‘Country Lif fe ” Library, is a book 
dealing with ‘‘Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens,” and is a companion 
volume to the work on “Roses.” The way the subj is dealt with wil 
certainly arouse keen interest in tl any beauti 1 shrubs practically 
unknown or unheeded. The Dius t 130 in number, and speciall: 
taken for the book, will have a d te, Although the subject of 
trees and shrubs is almost inex been so fully treate il 
illustrated as it deserves. T t ; for the British I: as 
The author has received the assistance of auch we Md known authorities as Mr. 
Bean, Assistant Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Miss Jekyll. 


















THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
NORTH, SOUTH, AND OVER THE SEA. 


By mi E. FRANCIS, Author of “ Pastorals of Dorset,” ‘‘ Fiander’s 











New Volume, Ilnstrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 
“We can warmly recommend this volume, in which instruction is so 
leasantly imparted.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO,, 


Vidow,” &e. 


With Illustrations by Mr. C. E. Brock. 6s. 


Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 
20 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; and by 








8 PATERNOSTER BULLDINGS, 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7 


-12 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 
With numerous Portraits aa whee Illustrations from 
Contemporary Engravings, &e. 
8vo, 21s. net. 





3 vols. post 


CARLYLE’S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
2 + 


By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I.,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION,—2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON i. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records. By Jon 
HoLuanp Rose, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 
many Maps and Plans and numerous Illustrations from Contemporary 
Pamtings, Rare Prints and Engravings, Medals, &c.; also a Facsimile 
Letter of Napoleon. 
*'lo say that Mr. J. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet published 
is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been 
attempted.” —Times, 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. Konorpr. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 
150 other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With 
Cover, Titie-Page, and End Papers specially desigued by the Artist. 
*,* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio, 
printed in red and black throughout, £6 68, net. 
“A charming and s: umptuous book.” —Westminster Gazette, 





Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Daviss, 


M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other IUustrations. 
“Tt is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and 
probably the most comprehensive that exists iu any ianguage.’’-—Times, 





COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE’S WORK ON FRENCH ART 
IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND 


DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE XVilith CENTURY. By Lady Divxe. With 
12 Photo: SraVUTe | Plates, 3 Facsimiles of Drawings in Red Chalk, and 
‘are * Also a Laws ge- Paver Eaitic on, with 3 ad: litional Plates, folio, £2 2s. net. } 





hieata 8vo, 21s. net. 


ANDREA PALLADIO: his Life and 


Work. By Banister F. Firrcuer, A.R.1.B.A., Author of “A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method.” With 20 Half-tone Blocks and 
32 Lithographic Illustrations. 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ARI. 
LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, THE GREAT HERMITS, AND OTHER 
age al cag: ng By Mrs. Arruurk Bett. Small 4to, with numerous 
ustrations, 14s, net, 





Imperial 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Laneton Doucnas. 


New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illusira- 


tions. 
“This book is a model of sound and independent judgment, a good book in 
every way, and adequately illustrated, we!l printed, and portable.” — Zines 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


Py Lorl Rownaty SutuHEerraxp Gower, ¥.S.A. With 2 Photogravure 
Plates and about 90 other Iii ustrations, m ost Uvo, 7s, Gd. net. 


SECOND SERIES.—Smal! 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


Ay ead ART. By Bernuarvd Brrxxson., Second Series, With 
42 Illustrations. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Rosert Annis <¢ Betn. Witk an Introduction by Professor 
Watrerk Rateriou, M.A, Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 


JONATHAN SWIFT 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
Te be completed in 12 vols. small post $vo, Ss. 6d. each. 
Vol. X.—-HISTORICAL WRITINGS. With Portrais. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW @. NOTEZLS. 
MOTH AND RUST. By Mary Oxo. 


NONDELEY, Author of ‘‘ Red Pottage.” [Just out 
“A fine story, admirably told.”—World. 
“« Admirable alike as a story and as a preseniation of human characte: 

we must not give away too many of the details of a story which, besides om 
wel! put together, is exceptionally well written.’”’—Glode, eing 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING, 


By Oviver Onrons, Author of “ The Compleat Bachelor. [Just out 


LESLIE FARQUHAR. By Rosatiyz 


Massox, Author of “ In Our Town.” [Just out 








OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 
A Transiation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 
AMABEL AND AMORIS, now. given for the first time. By Lavreycg 
Housman, With Illustrations by Pau Wooprorre, Crown 8yo, 5s, net, 
| Ready next week, | 


THE SAILING OF THE LONG. 


SHIPS, and other Poems. By Henry Nx uWBOLT, Author of “ Admiralg 
All,” © The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out, 
“This volume will be acquired and valued by all uae care for vigorous and 
tender verse.”— Globe, 
**Admirable verses......themes of patriotism expressed in lines of true 
poetry.”—St, Jumes’s Wazetie. 





DELHI: Past and Present. By H.C, 


Fanssawe, C.S.%., late Bengal Civil Service, and Com missioner ot 
the Delhi Division, With Maps and Illustrations, demy Syo, 15s. net, 
[Just out, 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 


Professor Langton Dovetas. With Maps, Photogravures, and other 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 25s. net. (Just out, 





A CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN CHINAMAN ; and a Few Others. 


By E. H. Pargsr, Professor of ainins at the Owens College ; Acting. 
Consul-General in Corea, November, 1886—January, 1887; Consul m 
Hainan, 1591-2, 1893-4; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the 
Burma Govecnment. With 25 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Just out, 


FISHING AND SHOOTING, By 


Srpxyery Buxton, M.P. With Illustrations by Arcurpatp Tuorsrrs, 
Demy 8vo, Jus, 6d. net. [Just out, 
“This attractive work, one of the most fascinating, indeed, of the season....., 
as charming a library companion as the sportsman could desire these forlora 
winter evenings...... For my part, I shai! look eagerly forward to his next 
sporting hook—and until it comes I shail read this oue agaia, and yet a third 
tine.” —Morning Post. 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN 


SEAS; or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘ Investi- 
gator.’ By A. Avcock, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s, net. [Just out, 
* An exceptionally interesting and important book.”’—Daily News. 
“Tt isaltogethera delightful volume...... A bright, picturesque, and informing 
book.”—Glasguw Herald. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE 


THE MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Bb rancisco round Cape 
Horn to Liverpool in a Four-Masted * Windjammer,” with the Experiences 
of the Life ot oan Ordinary Seaman, Sy A. Bast Lusbeock. Wita 
lliustrations, crown 8vo, 83. net. [Just out. 
«Told in graphic and vivid language......deserves to be widely rea ud, It gives 
one of the fullest and truest accounts of a sailor’s life on board a modern 
*‘windjaminer’ that has yet Leeu written.”—S!, James’ s Gasetie. 

















PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varziu, dc 

by Sipney Wuitmanx. Demy Sro, 12s. net. [Just out 

“One of the most interesting documents of our time......will charm 1 ot o nly 

Prince Bismarck’s friends, but also all throughout the world who value the 
greatness of its great men.’’— Athenzum. 








SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN 


OF LETTERS. Biographicsl Essays by the Rev. We:twkLL Bue, some: 
time Bditor of the Quarieriy Review. With a Momoiz. Edited by his Sox, 
Waarwics Exwin. 


Vol. L—MEMOIR OF MB. ELWIN—COWPER—LORED THURLOW, 
Vol. II.—STERNE — FIELDING — GOLDSMITH — GRAY —BOSWELL= 
JUANSON, 
Witb Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo, 2is. uet. 
[Just outs 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & OCO., LTD. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES 
OR PRESENTS. 


By Sir LEWIS MORRIS. 
THE EPIC OF HADES. 


With 16 Autotype Mlustrations after the Drawings of the late 
Grorce KR, CHarman. 


4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, dis, 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


Ewevir Eprrron, Printed on Hand-made paper, cloth extra, 
gilt top, ds. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
Including IDYLLS and LYRICS. 
In 1 vol., with latest Portrait. 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, Gs. 





— 


A HAMLET IN OLD HAMPSHIRE. By 


A. Lea Merritt. With 15 Full-page Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece from original paintings by the Author, and several in the text, 
Crown $vo, 6s. 
Written by a Lady who has passed the great part of her life in the rush of 
the New World, this delightful book emphasizes with brush aud pen the quiet- 
ness and beauty of a typical village in the Old World as only an artist could. 


NAPOLEON AS A GENERAL. By the lato 


Count YorcK VON WaRTEMBURG. With Majs, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, 30s. 
“Written by a brilliant member of the general staff of the Prussian army, 
hose promising career as a soldier was cut short by an untoward accident 
during the recent campaign in China. The author reviews with a completeness 
of plan, a fulness of knowledge, aud _a keenness of ius ht which will not be 
found in any English book...... the Napcleonic strategy as exemplified in the 
whole course of the Napoleonic campaigus.”—Sco!sman. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT FROM THE NEO- 


LITHIC PERIOD TO THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA VII. (v.c. 30). 
By E. A. WaLuIs Bunce, M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt., Keeper of the Exyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Iu § vols., profusely 
Illustrated. Price per volume, 3s. 6d. net. 
“The best history of ancient Egypt that has so far appeared in English.”— 
Spectator. 


ANNALS OF THE SEYMOURS. By H. Sr. 


Mavr. Being a History of the Seymour Family froin early times to within 
a few years of the present. In1vol. super-royalSvo. £2 10s. uct. Limited 
to 250 copies, profusely illustrated. 
“Tt cannot prove but profitable reading to all studeuts of English history.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Dr. Marcus R. P. Dormay, 
Vol. I., 1793-1806, with Six Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“Mr. Dorman usually holds decided opinions and does not hesitate to 
express them emphatically. But his judgment is well balanced and his 
knowledge most thorough. His subsequent volumes will be awaited with 

lively interest.” —Scotsman. 


















THE LOVES OF THE FLOWERS. A 
Spiritual Dream. By Ernest A. Tretkens, Author of “Tho Heareuly 
Link.” Crown 4to, with Frontispiece, gilt top, 2s, Gd. net. 





. —_ Pre : _—— Siegen _— 
VAHNFRIED. By C. F. B. Conysrare., 
Feap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“| Its well-sustained and always prettily windiug narrative, ils musical inter- 
ealated lyrics, and the lofty subduing feeling of poetical romance that pervades 
it all.”—Scotsman. 








NEW GLOSSARY. By Joun Pain. With an Introduction by Professor 
Downer. Demy &vo, 6s. net. 

“ An invaluable work for all students and lovers of Shakespeare.” 

—Pall Mail Gazette, 
THEIR MESSAGE IN THE LIGHT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
DANTE'S VISION, AND BUNYAN’S ALLEGORY. By the Author of 
“Clear Round,” “ Things Touching the King.’ &e. With a Map, lis. 

“It is not without considerable value, and isevidently the work of one who 
has been an earnest student of Oriental religion......It is strange to find The 
Book of the Deas, Sumerian Hymus, the Upanishads, the Zend-Avesta, and 
Shinto literature side by side with the Bible, Daute. and the ‘ Pilgrim's Pro- 
eress’; yet the value of this work lies in this comparison, whether the argu- 
meuts set forth be admitted or denied. And weare much mistaken if many 
teachers and preachers seeking for * new feathers for arrows’ will not find here 
an excellent depository of illustrations not of the hackneyed type so often heard 
from our pulpits.”—Glasgow Herald. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 





BABEL AND BIBEL. 


A Lecture on the significance of Assyriological Research for Religion 
twice delivered before the German Emperor. By Dr. FRIEDRICH 
DELITZSCH, Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. 
‘Translated from the German by THOMAS J. McCORMACK. Profusely 
Illustrated from the best sources on Assyriology. 5% Half-tone and Photo- 
zine Engravings “oo every phase of Assyrio-Babylonian Lite and Art, 
pp. 66, boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CREATION STORY OF 
GENESIS I. 


A Sumerian Theogony and Cosmogony. By Dr. HUGO RADAU. 
_pp. 70., vi., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

This work is an exhaustive and erudite investigation, on the ground of 
Sumerian sources accessible only to a few scholars, of the Creation-story 
of the Bible, which is proved in part to be the redaction of a Sumerian 
Theogeny and Cosinogony. The booklet offers something entirely new in 
this direction, and sheds « new and unexpected light on the most discussed 
chapter of the Bible. 


THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. 


A CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


3y Dr. ERNEST MACH, Professor of the History and Theory of Inductive 
Science in the University of Vienna. ‘Translated by THOMAS J. 
McCORMACK. Srconp Entarcep Epirion. 259 Cuts, pp, xx.-605, cloth, 


gilt top, marginal analysis, exhaustive Iudex, 9s, 6d. net. 








HYMNS OF THE FAITH. 


(DHAMMAPADA.,) 


Beingan Ancient Anthology in the Short Collection of the Sacred Serip- 
tures of the Buddhists. Translated from the Pali by ALBERT J. 
EDMUNDS. Cloth biudiag, gilt top, printed on India tint paper, 
pp. xiv., 4s. 6d. net. 





“ This celebrated ancient anthology of Buddhist devotional poetry was com- 
piled from the utterances of Gotama and his disciples; from early hymns by 
monks; aud from the popular poetic proverbs of India......If everan immortal 
classic was produced upon the Continent of Asia, it is this. Its sonorous 
rolls of rhythm are nothing short of iuspired. No trite ephemeral songs are 
here, but red-hot lava from the abysses of the human soul, in one out of the 
two of its most historic eruptions.” —Trauslator’s Preface. 





FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY. 


A systematic discussion of the axioms upon which the Euclidean Geometry 
is based. By DAVID HILBERT, Professor of Mathematics, University of 
Géttingen. Trauslate:i from the German by E. J. TOWNSEND, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Pp, 110, clot, 4s. Gd. net. 


NIRVANA. 


A Story of Buddhist Psychology by Dr. PAUL CARUS. Illustrated by 
Kwasoug Suzuki. Crown Sve, pp. 95, 3s. net. 











KANT’S PROLEGOMENA TO 


ANY FUTURE METAPHYSIC. 


Edited in English by Dr. PAUL CARUS. With much supplementary 
material for the Study of Kant, Portraits, Paulsen's Chronology of Kant, 


&e., pp. 301, cloth, ds. Gd. net; paper, 2s, 6d. 


LEIBNIZ’S DISCOURSE ON 


METAPHYSICS, CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
ARNAULD, AND MONADOLOGY. 


With an Historical and Critical Introduction by PAUL JANET, membet 
of the French In: e. ‘Translated by Dr. G. R. MONTGOMERY, 
Lecturer in Yale i y. Frontispiece: The Leibniz Monument in 
Leipsic. Pp. 272, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s, 6d. 





THE MONIST: a Quarterly Magazine. 
Vol. XIII, No.1. Edited by Lr. PAUT CARUS. 2s. 6d, Now ready. 


THE CPEN COURT. 
DECEMBER. 6d. Now ready, 
Chicago: THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 


PATERNOSTER 








HOUSE, CHARING 


CROSS ROAD, W.C, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S FIRST XMAS LIST 





ART. 

PINTORICCHIO (BERNARDINO DI BETTO OF 
PERUGIA): his Life, Work, and Time. By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Brera, Milan. Trans- 
lated by Ftorence Simmonvs. With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and many other Full- 
page and Text Illustrations, 1 vol. large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 

The Outlook.—‘ A sumptuous presentment of this great master. These plates are beyond praise.” 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Avusriy Dozson. With an Introduction 
on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WaLTER ARMSTRONG. With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, 
£5 Ss. net. 

The Academy.— This splendid volume will mark authoritatively the position Hogarth holds as the first 
great English master to arrive in the eighteenthcentury. The plates allow his art to be more thoroughly 
represented than in any of the editions of the last twenty years.” 


THE ART-LOVER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Thirty Reproductions from Paintings by the Great Masters, executed in the finest form of Photogravure. 
An Edition limited to 500 copies, £1 1s, net. 


A NEW SERIES OF PORTRAITS. By Wit1am Nicuoxson. 


In portfolio, uniform with the First Series of Portraits, £1 ls. net. 


1, QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 5. Stenora Erganora Dusx. 9, Mr. Enison. 

2. Tae EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 6. Iu Huxa CHANG. 10. Sava Yacco. 

3. THe Pope. 7. Lorp KircuENner. 11. Marg Twain. 

4, Presipent Roosevett. 8. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 12. Dx. Henrik Issn, 


A few sets of the Plates have been tuken from the Original Wood-blocks, and Hand-coloured by the 


Artist, £21 net. 

SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sir Watter Armstrona, Director of 
the National Gallery, Ireland. With an Introduction by R. A. M. Stevenson, and a Biographical and 
Descriptive Catalogue by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland, With 
68 Plates, 66 in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic facsimile, imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 

With 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir Watter Armstrona. 


70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour, imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


TRAVEL. 
THROUGH THE HEART OF PATAGONIA. By Heskeru 


PRICHARD, Author of ** Where Black Rules White—Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) 
from Drawings by J.G. MILuais, and a large number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., £1 1s. 

net. Postage 6d, 
The Fortnightly Review.—* Mr. Prichard has availed himself to the full of his ready pen and faithful 
camera, not to mention the beautiful work of Mr. J. G. Millais in both wash and colour, and has succeeded 


in producing a most fascinating record of his travels.” 
AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. By E. D. Moreen. With 32 
The Morning Post.—“‘ By far the most searching and outspoken work on the policy and practice of 


Plates and Maps, 1 vol., 12s, net. Postage 6d. 
Europeans on the West Coast that has appeared since Mary Kingsley’s first book in 1897. Everyone 
seriously concerned for the welfare of British colonisation and commerce, and of the races brought under 
British rule, is bound to study this remarkable volume.” 
Pro- 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. By Eruet Corgunoun. 
fusely ig por in Colour and Black aud White from Original Sketches by the Authoress. 1 vol., 
10s. net. Postage 4 





id. 
The Daily Chronicie.—* Charmingly humorous; a genuine record of travel, full of funny little 
aud with some clever impression views in colour.” 

ALL THE RUSSIAS. Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions 
and Problems in European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. By HENRY 
NORMAN, M.P., Author of “* Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” ‘‘'The Real Japan,” &c. With 
137 Llustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. Postage 6d. [Second Impression, 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE NETHERLANDS IN 
THE AUTUMN OF 1815. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. With an Introduction by Dr. Roperrson 
NicoL1.. 1 vol., 6s. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howetts. 
by JosepH PENNELL. Pott 4to, 10s. net. Tostage 4d. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry Janes. 


Illustrations by Joseru Pennenp. Pott 4to, 10s. net. Postage 4d. 


} 
Sik 


etches, 


With 103 Illustrations 


With 94 | 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
POEMS. | FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 
apa sian tiara ed = By GABRIELE D ANNUNZIO, 
By GEORGE LEVESON GOWER. Translated by Antucr Srmoys, 
1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


IRIS. 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 4 A. ¥. PINERO. , 
; z Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, Is. 6d. 

Love Lyrics from India. pec 
Sciected and Arranged by LAWRENCE HOPE. 


THE AWAKENING. 
[Second Edition. 


By HADDON CHAMBERS, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 
BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 
28 Drawings by YOUNG GEORGE: 


os, 





5s. net. 





A DOG DAY. 


{ 
| 
CECIL ALDIN. Text by WALTER | HIS LIFE. Told and Pictured in Colours, 
EMANUEL, es. " ro 3y EDITH FARMILOE. 32s. 6d. 
Punch.—* The driuwings are exceptionally lifelike | The Atheneum.— The best picture-bool coca 
—_ Leas the letterpress a model of wise | oo, this scascn.” SNES See OnE ie Rees 
j:umour. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ HELEN’S BABIES.” 


BABES OF THE EMPIRE. THE TIGER AND THE 


| NOVELS AND STORIEs, 
THE KING’S AGENT, 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, 6s, 


MRS. CRADDOCK, 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “’Liza ot 
Lumbeth.” 6s, 


The Sketch.—* Mr. Maugham has given us his 
strongest book. In many ways it is one of the 
strongest of the year.” 


DONOVAN PASHA, 
AND SOME PEOPLE OF EGYPT. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 6s, 
The Spectator.—‘ The stories are full of power 
They may be matched, and not unequally, with Mr, 
Kipling’s. ‘The book is full of good things.” 


THE LAST BUCCANEER, 


By L. COPE CORNFOED. 6s, 


ONE’S WOMENKIND, 


By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 6s, 


THE HOUSEWIVES 
OF EDENRISE, 


By FLORENCE POPHAM. 6s. 


The Sketch.—‘ The author is more than a polished 
writer; she is a clever observer, a woman of origina] 
mind, and a real humourist.” 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS, 
By VIOLET JACOB. 6s, 
[Third Impression, 
The Booknan.—‘' Claims ovr interest and holds 
our attention to the last page.” 


HIDDEN MANNA. 


By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ African Night's 
Entertainment.” 6s 





CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 6s, 


The Times.—‘‘ A tale that acts likea tonic, The 
fighting stirs the blood, and the fortunes of the 


‘ adventurers hold the reader’s interest in a firm 


grip.” 


THE CONQUEST of ROME. 
By MATILDE SERAQ, 
Author of ** The Land of Cockayne.” 6s, 
The Athenwum.—-‘* The best of Madame Serao’s 
clever novels.” 


MOTHER EARTH. 
By FRANCES HARROD, Author of “ ‘The Hidden 
Model.” 6 
The Academy.—‘ The drama is sketched sympa- 
thetically, and with touches of feeling that com- 
municate to the reader the author's genuine 
interest in her own creations.” 


SACRILEGE FARM. 


By MABEL HART. 6s, 


THE WINDS OF 
THE WORLD. 


By the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
L Second Impression, 


IF I WERE KING. 


sy J. H. McCARTHY. 6s. 
Third Impression, 
*,* Follows the lines of the play at the St. James's 
Theatre. 


GODFREY MARTEN: 
SCHOOLBOY. 


By CHARLES TURLEY. 3s. 6d. 
The Daily Express.—‘*A thoroughly excellent 
school story of the genuine type that cannot be 
improved upon.” 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 


os. 








Ap Alphabet of Coloured Pictures. By A. H. 
COLLINS. Rhymes by T. STEVENS. 5s. 
H.R.H. The Princess of Wales has accepted a 
copy of this book for her children. 


FAIRY TALES. From 


INSECT. By JOHN HABBERTON, Illus- 
trated, 3s, 6d. 


| 
HANS ANDERSEN'S | 


the FAIRY TALES. A New Translation from the | 


Swedish of BARON G. DJURKLOU. By I. L. Danish Originais by H. L. BREAKSTAD. With 
BRA KSTAD. With Illustrations by TT. an Introduction by Epmunp Gosse, With 240 
KITTELSEN and Eric WERENSKIOLD, 1 vol. Wood Engravings by Hans TEGNER. 2 vuis., 


10s. net each, or 1 vol., £1 net. \ 


os. ©4. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford 


NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE BUSSIAN 
BY CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
The Athenzum.— The translation of Tolstoi.” 
ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits, 
2 vols., 15s. 
IVAN ILYITCH, and other Stories. 1 vol, 


7s. 6d, 


LIST POST-FREE. 


Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


SHSSOSSSHSSSHSSSHHOSHSO SOSH OO SOOO SOOOSOG 


With Photogravure Portrait, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MALLET DU PAN 
AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By BERNARD MALLET. 


SCOTSMAN.—* No future student of the Revolution will be 
wise in neglecting this book or the writings of Mallet du Pan.” 





MORNING POST.——“ Mallct du Pan was a man of fine character | 
and high accomplishment, and many will be grateful to his | 
great-grandson for providing this well-arranged and clearly- 
written record of his career.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—'The present account of Mallet du 
Pan, with its copious extract from his brilliant and caustic pen, 
deserves 2 place in the library of every student of the French 
Revolution.” 

STANDARD.—“ Mr. Bernard Mallet has rendered a real ser- | 
vice to all who take an interest in the political history of the 
French Revolutionary period by his monograph on his great- 
grandfather Jacques Mallet du Pan.” 


SPECTATOR.—“In every way one of the best and most 
interesting books that have been published this year...... First- 
rate from a literary point of view, full of facts and ideas, every 
page of the book is interesting, suggestive, and thoughtful. It 
isa healthy, strong, original book, with that life of its own, apart | 
from its subject, which biographies seldom possess. It takes, as 
we have said, a very high rank among the biographical literature 
of the year; we will venture to add, of the century.” 





FOURTH IMPRESSION.—8vo, 12s. net. 


THE VARIETIES 
OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE : 


A STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE. 


Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 


By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., &c., 
Author of “The Will to Believe,” &e., 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 





-_——_—— 


CONVERSION. 
SAINTLINESS. 
THE VALUE OF SAINTLINESS, 


RELIGION AND NEUROLOGY. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION Or THE 
TOPIC. 


THE REALITY OF THE UNSEEN, MYSTICISM. 
THE RELIGION OF HEALTHY- PHILOSOPHY. 
MINDEDNESS. OTHER CHARACTERISTICS, 


CONCLUSIONS, 
POSTSCRIPT, 
INDEX. 


THE SICK SOUL. 
THE DIVIDED SELF AND THE 
PROCESS OF ITS UNIFICATION. 





CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“<A brilliant and fascinating 
discussion of the psychology of religious feclings....... For every 
class of thinking persons we recommend this book as one of 
enthralling interest.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“If a preacher, or any man whose 
function it is to study and appeal to humanity on its religious 
side, were to ask us which of this season’s books it is most 
essential for him to possess, we should, without hesitation, point 
to this volume.” 


DAILY NEWS.—*'The book is not only interesting, if must be 
fascinating to all who have the least curiosity to understand or 
investigate those momentous spiritual phenomena of conversion 
and mysticism or the inner spiritual life in its more striking 
forms. It is supremely important, and will be sure to provoke 
discussion and controversy.” 





RURAL ENGLAND: 


Being an Account of Agricultural and Social Researches 
earried out in the Years 1901-1902. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “A Farmer’s Year,” &e. 
With 23 Agricultural Maps, and 75 Illustrations from Photographs 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 
*,* Prospectus sent on application. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Edited by his WIFE. 


With 6 Photogravure Illustrations (3 Portraits), 
2 vols. Svo, 32s. net. 


STATION STUDIES : 


Being the Jottings of an African Official. 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








*.* This is a Series of Sketches and Short Stories based on the 
author’s experience as a Government Officer in one of the African 
Protectorates. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. LANG. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


DAILY NEWS.—< It is a prettily-told, droll, pathetic story, this 
‘Adventure of the First Clients.’ Of the following stories, 
droilery is the main, or sole, characteristic. They abound in 
wild, roaring fun. ‘They are, in short, the sport of a writer whe 


himself possesses the gift of perpetual boyhood.” 





With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, 


Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
President of Virginia, 


By E. P. ROBERTS. 


PUBLIC OPINION.—“ It is a book which will appeal to all 
for whom ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and other works founded on fact 
are a never-failing source of joy.” 

DERBY MERCURY.—* No work of fiction could be more 
fascinating than this exciting story of the life of a long forgotten 
John Smith—who being dead yet speaketh.” 

EXAMINER.—*< Anyone in search of a good, interesting, whole- 
some book for a boy will be glad to hear of this volume.” 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—*< Mr. Roberts has produced a most 
fascinating and withal an instructive book. If only all history 
could be so temptingly displayed in our schools there would not 
be an ignorant child in the Empire.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— The author has made a capital 
book for boys, and one of genuine novelty, out of Smith’s 
‘Travels’ and other writings. English boys may discover what 
kind of boy John Smith was, and long before they are half 
through his story they will understand why such wonderful 
things happened to him far over-seas in Virginia.” 

SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNAL.—‘This is one of the 
most fascinating books which we have read for many years, and 
we think that with boys, for whom it is primarily intended, it 
will prove a formidable rival to ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’......The book 
is beautifully printed and bound, and is illustrated with numerous 
facsimiles of old prints. It should find a4 place in the library of 


every patriotic Englishman.” 





*.* Messrs. Longmans and Co.’s List of Announcements 


and New Books for the Autumn and Winter Season 


sent free on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster 





Row, London, E.C., New York, & Bombay. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST, 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 


A DIPLOMATIST. 
G.C.M.G., 
Second Impression, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Sir Horace Ruwpoup, 
Ambassador at Vienna. 


Bart., G.C.B., 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 


Third: Impression, with Portrait, demy 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 
Svo, 14s. net. 


STANDARD.—“ We would advise every one to read the book for himself.” 


THE ENEMIES OF 


By the Hon, Guorce Peet. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THREE CENTURIES 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Map, crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. By 


With Maps and Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER 


INDIA AND THEIR INHABITANTS. By THomas W. Wessrr. Demy 


E. R. Bevan. 


8vo, with Maps, 1] 2s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—"I have read it with unfaltering interest, 


often with eyes dilate.” 


ACROSS ICELAND. By W. Bisixzr, | 


With 50 Illustrations aud Maps, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 


By T. Dicsy Picorr, 


C.B. New and Enlarged Edition, with Phoiogravure Illustrations, large 


F.B.G.S. 


LONDON BIRDS. 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6d. net. 


By M. Sturce HENDERSON. 


By the Right Hon. 
formerly British 
reputation,” 


. Seton. 


ENGLAND. 
IN NORTH 


With Illustrations and a Eyre Hussey. 65. 


the very first page. 


LETTERS 








Biography & Literature. 
LINKS WITH THE PAST. By 


Mrs. Cuartes Bacor. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Fourth Lupression, demy 8vo, 16s. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 
we hag ane - RB. Le Fayu. Popular Edition, 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the 
Very Rev. Francis Pieov, Dean of Bristol. 
Sixth Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 

* Full of capital stories.”—Times. 


DEAN HOLE’S BOOKS. 
THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


By the Very Rev. S. Reynoips Hove, Dean of 
Rochester. With the Original a 
from Sketches by Leech and Thacker New 
Edition, Twelfth Thousand, 1 vol. pene 8vo, 68. 


MORE MEMORIES. Being Thoughts 


about England Spoken in America. With 
Froutispiece, deny 8vo, 16s. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. 


With numerous illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 


A JITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


*Oxon1an” (Dean Hole). Illustrated by 
Aa Leech. Large crown ore, 6s, 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS 


FROM LONDON POLICE COURTS. By 
Tuomas Hotes. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
us. 6d. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. A Reminis- 


cence. By Lord Mityer,G.C.B. Crown bdvo, 
és. Gu. 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 


HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, 
Bernarv HOLLAND, Second Editiou, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. vet. 
PROF. RALEIGH’S BOOKS. 
STYLE. By Water Raueiau, Pro- 


fessor of Englisi Literature in the University 
of Glasgow. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, Ss. 


MILTON. By Watrer Ravercu. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN OF 


THE LATER REPUBLIC. By Cuaries 
OMAN, With Reproductions of Coins, crown 
dvo, cloth, 6s. 

* .* Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’ 


London: EDW. ARD ARNOLD, 


Library. 
| IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. 


tory of the Growth of the Imperial Idea. 
BernarD Hoiuanp. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Viscount 


Miuner, High Commissioner for South Africa. 
Tenth Edition, with Maps, crown 8vo, 6s 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By ee 


SEUS. With Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. By E.T.Coox. Popular 
Editiou, Revised and Enlarged, crown Syvo, 6s, 


SIAM 


CENTURY, y J. G. D. Campsert, H.M.T. 


A His- 
By 








Demy 8vo, wit 16 Full-page Illustrations, and 
a Map, 16s, 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILO- 
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